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The new look in libraries is strikingiy 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-giass structure. 


Librarian: Cari Vitz 
Architect : Frederick 
W. Garber & Associates 
Generali Contractor 
Frank E. Moser & Son 








CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY. — 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—uare only 
a few of the many products made by 


VMP specifically for library use 


VMP helps you plan, In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
architect or owner, With years of 
specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves 
With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
duplication of: development work is 


avoide d I hus, over -all construction 





costs are pared, 
Muiti-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 


new library is pictured here before books Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack - fold h detail | { 

is fastened to the floor, and has channel /-page lolder with details and specitica- 
members across the top of the columns to tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 


aseure righty mentJAddress inquiries to Dept. WLB9 

















ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiory of Chesapecke Industries, inc, 
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ENCOURAGE GREATER USE of your library — easil 
economically —by month-to-month display of LI! 
POSTERS as suggested here: 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE LIBRARIES — In corridors, study re 


classrooms, gyms, etc. 


PUBLIC 8 COUNTY LIBRAR Es In public buildings, i 
trial plants, Y's, youth centers, churches, clubs, stores — 


ever people gather. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES — In barracks, recreation 
s, commissaries, mess halls. 


HOW TO ORDER — All LIBRI-POSTERS pictured here 
available for your selection and immediate shipment vic 
Giron Class Mail. Use your Purchase Order form — Letterhea 

a om or Libri-Poster Order Form on back page of our catald 
you have one on file. 


























= 





Ne. 129 No, 130 
CHRISTMAS POSTERS 


LIBRI-POSTCARDS —in colors— 
for mailing to NEW RESIDENTS in 
the area you serve! Space on address 
side for your message. Write for 
somple card and prices. 
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HADDON WOOD IVINS 


Put al 
56 EARL STREET . NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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ORDERS PACKED FLAT ON CORRUGATED BOARD 
Mailed First Class Mail or Parcel Post Special Handling 
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RICE LIST 
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PRENTICE-HALL'S LODESTAR SERIES 






From the bottomless depths of the oceans 
ADVENTURE — KNOWLEDGE — ano 


THE STORY: 
Three young brothers . . . underwater 
adventure .. . and sunken treasure in 


the Caribbean where a_ black-hulled 
speed boat stalks the high seas and 
terror lurks in the depths below ... 


THE PLUS FACTORS: 


Accurate to the last detail of diving as 
taught at the world-famous Sparling 
School of Deep Sea Diving . . . salvaging 


giant hemlocks ... A marvelous tale of 

daring by a World War II deep sea 

diver, Photographs. $2.75 
THE STORY: 


A crackling tale of the youngest member 
of a volunteer fire department who 
proves himself a man and a hero as he 
faces the inferno of a giant hotel fire. 


THE PLUS FACTORS: 


A thrilling picture of modern fire-fight- 
ing techniques: how an arson detective 
spots when and where a fire starts — 
how a Navy fire boat operates. Ah ac- 
curate, illustrated story about one of the 


most exciting professions on earth. 
\ 4, Photographs. $2.75 
TO THE LIBRARIAN: Primarily for the 12 


offer tales of daring exploration and hazardous enterprise —— dramatic — 
accurate to the last detail in portraying the worlds of experience with = ~ 
they deal. Many of these stories are of adventures that actually happened; a 


have the ring of authenticity. 


— ' 





-to-17 reader, LODESTAR BOOKS 
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TAKES OFF WITH FOUR THRILLING BOOKS 
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to the vast unknown 0° outer space— 
’TEEN-READER ENTERTAINMENT! 






THE STORY: 


A hot-rod addict’s rugged adventures on 
horseback tracking outlaws and a half- 
civilized aborigine with the Australian 
mounted police. 


THE PLUS FACTORS: 


Photographs of this exotic and danger- 
ous land “down under”—of 15 foot high 
ant hills, giant goanna lizards, pythons 
and wallabies ... A true description of 
the uncanny ability of the aborigine 
trackers and a panoramic picture of 
what life in the Australian bush is really 
like. Photographs. $2.75 


THE STORY: 


An heroic account of the young Astro- 
politans, “citizens of the stars” who 
launch the first rocket ship into space— 
who face the problem of getting to 
another planet with a fiend in their 
midst... 


THE PLUS FACTORS: 


The excitement of you-were-there ex- 
ploration ... the latest facts about rock- 
ets, astrophysics, life on other planets, 
and the possibilities of building an earth 
satellite. This is not science-fiction in 
the ordinary sense. Photographs. $2.75 


Publication September 5. 


PRENTICE HALL, INC. NEW YORK 11 
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VOLUME Ii 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Phile- 
mon, Hebrews. Revealing commentary on nine books of the 
Bible which have been greatly illuminated by recent biblical 
scholarship, Ready September 20. 776 pages. $8.75 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO LIBRARIANS: /f you do not have all 
previously published volumes, begin acquiring them now— 
so that you can get Volume 12 FREE! 


PRAYERS FOR LIVING 

Compiled by Hazel T. Wilson « Brief daily prayers for 
morning and evening from the classics of Christian prayer 
and from modern works (some written especially for this Y 
book). De luxe edition: genuine red sheepskin, title stamped 
in gold, gold edges, ribbon marker, $2.95. Regular edition: iN aly 
blue imitation leather, title stamped in gold, stained edges, $1. 

September 12th 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE ABINGDON 


By Georgia Harkness, author of Prayer and the Common 


Life © An incisive, crystal-clear examination of the sources ; 
of our faith and “how we know what we know” in the field BO 0 KS 
of Christian truth. October 10th, $2.75 


FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM FO R T H 0 a i 
By A. Mervin Davies, St. Louis Post-Dispatch « A new, 
timely study of Calvin and Calvinism as the movement which 


operied the doors of history to democracy and our own FK 
Constitution. October 31st, $3.50 

WHY YOU SAY IT ATION 
By Webb B. Garrison ¢ From barbarian hordes to Barnum \\ 4 P| R 


and Bailey—the fascinating stories and anecdotes behind 


over 700 everyday words and phrases. Humorous illustra- 
tions make this the perfect gift. 448 pages. 


September 12th, $3.95 
STORIES FOR GROWING GUIDANCI 
By Alice Geer Kelsey * From across the world—from today 


and yesterday—30 stories to help youngsters grow in under- 
standing of the great moral and spiritual truths that make 
all men brothers. September 12th, $2 


THE EFFECTIVE CITY CHURCH (Revised) 
By Murray H. Leiffer ¢ The revision of statistical data and 
other material brings up to date the book which has won 
wide recognition in the field of the problems and function 
of the urban church. Early September, $3.50 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS 


By Ralph S$. Cushman, author of Meditations and Verse 





ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA 


21 prayers with meditations and verse for devotional use. G. &. WELCH COMPANY, LTD 
Lovers of simple but beautiful poetry and heartening thought Toronto 

will find this book rewarding for both personal meditation MDMAS C LOTMAM, 
and group worship October 31st, $1.75 Melbourne, Australia 
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Seamecerer? 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA 
G. 8. WELCH COMPANY, LTD. 
Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: 
THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, 
Melbourne, Australia 





MASTERY 


By E. Stanley Jones * How can we achieve the same 
mastery of life that the first followers of Christ—a group of 
ordinary people—knew? In this stirring and practical book 
of daily help, a world-famous missionary, evangelist, and 
author opens the way to powerful, purposeful living. Pocket 
size. September 12th, $1.75 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 
By Walter Russell Bowie * A companion to The Story of 
the Bible, which has sold over 110,000 copies! In brilliant 
pageantry, the Church’s long story sweeps across these 
pages—its heroes come alive: men, women and children; 
popes, Puritans and kings. By an accomplished story-teller 
who is also a well-known scholar. I/lustrated by Clifford 
Johnston. September 12th, $2.95 


BETTER LEADERS FOR YOUR CHURCH 


By Weldon Crossland, author of A Planned Program for 
the Church Year. * How to find, train, and keep better 
leaders in the local church. Practical suggestions and tech- 
niques based on the best personne! procedures found in 
industry today. Ready. $2 


A CANDLE FOR THE DARK 


By Orva Lee Ice, author of Tomorrow is Yours * Informal 
essays and provocative thoughts on religion, manners and 
morals. Dr. Ice’s anecdotes, catchy sayings, vivid character 
sketches and friendly wit have endeared him to a huge radio 
and reading audience. September 12th, $2 


THE CHURCH IN OUR TOWN 
(Revised and Enlarged) 
By Rockwell C. Smith, author of Rural Church Administra- 
tion @ A sociologist who has been a small-town pastor 
discusses the problems and opportunities of the rural church 
and shows how the methods of sociology can be fruitfully 
applied by rural churchmen. September 12th, $2.50 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE IN PROTESTANT AND 
ROMAN CATHOLIC BELIEFS? 


By Arthur G. Reynolds ¢ Clear, unbiased, factual state- 
ment of the basic differences, developed in the form of a 
questionnaire. September 16th, 25¢ each; $2.50 per dozen 


THE GOD OF OUR FAITH 


By Harris Franklin Rall, author of Religion as Salvation « 
How can we know God and his purpose for us? A renowned 
theologian and teacher shows the place of God and of truth 
in our lives. October 10th, $2.75 


QUICK QUOTES FOR CHURCH BULLETINS 


By Paul E. Holdcraft ¢ More than 1,500 pointed messages 
for weekly calendar “‘fillers’ and outdoor bulletin boards. 
By the author of the ever-popular Snappy Series of booklets. 

October 10th, 75¢ 
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i’ 1950 the late Alfred Duff Cooper touched off 
a literary chain reaction by writing an i ious 
novel, Operation Heartbreak, perhaps the first his- 
torical novel ever written before the events covered 
by it had become a matter of public record, In fact, 
British officials probably no intention of ever 
letting outsiders in on the secret strategem incorpo- 
rated into Duff Cooper's plot. 

The choice morsel that Cooper found so delect- 
able was the deception practiced on the German 
> command to facilitate the invasion of Sicily. 

ter the Tunisian campaign, everyone, including 
the Germans, assumed that the next Allied objec- 
tive would be Sicily. The immediate task of the 
British intelligence service was to mislead the 
Nazis into concluding that Allied intentions were 
not obvious ones. Many strategems were used, but 
the one that will go down in history, thanks to 
Duff Cooper, was so preposterous that the Ger- 
mans could hardly contemplate that the British 
would countenance its use, 

Shortly before dawn one day early in 1943, a 
British submarine surfaced off the coast of Spain. 
The crew stealthily cast adrift a body clothed in 
the battle dress of a major of the Royal Marines. 
Clasped tightly in the hand of the dead officer was 
a brief case containing fictitious battle plans, 
forged letters, and other pertinent documents, In 
the pockets of the battle jacket were several appro- 
priate om apr a few intimate letters, Span- 
ish officials allegedly took charge of the body when 
it drifted ashore, permitti German agents to 

aetene 


~~ the Po age and nts ore the 
y and its effects were turned over to the British 
consul for military burial. 

The deception proved to be very successful: the 
misleading [wr tricked the German high com- 
mand into ing military blunders, and revealed 
just how far in could be trusted as a neutral. 

This minor incident of World War II was to 
become the basic plot of Duff Cooper's Operation 
Heartbreak. What did he do with it? He was 
little interested in the ruse de guerre as such, but 
he was tremendously interested in the major who 
in death did so much for the Allied cause. Since 
the true identity of the officer would never become 
known, Cooper created a suitable personage, filled 
in a fictitious biographical background, and closed 
his story with an account of the posthumous mili- 
tary service. In order to warrant the rank of major 
the hero had to be middle-aged. Obviously he 
could have no close relatives who might conceiv- 
ably object to the morbid disposition of his lifeless 

y. Finally, he would have to die according to 
plan early in 1943. 

As Duff Cooper depicts him, the hero, Willie 
Maryngton, was born in 1900, orphaned at the age 
of 14 and then reared by friends. Since Willie 
desired a military career, he attended Sandhurst 
but was commissioned too late to take in 
World War I. When World War II b out, 





Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 





SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Maryngton, then a captain, learned to his chagrin 
that he was too old to go overseas and into action. 
His o> pane wishes were to be promoted to 
major and to enter combat. He also suffered from 
unrequited love. Thus, by 1943 he was so dis- 
maps and gay oe that when he became ill 
rom pneumonia, he no will to live and quickly 
succ ‘ 
When British intelligence officers learned of 
Maryngton’s death, they immediately obtained per- 
mission to use his body for their worthy cause. 
ing that Captain Maryngton had died 
brokenhearted, they referred to the project officially 
as Operation Heartbreak. 

Operation Heartbreak became so well known 
that soon readers began to ask questions regarding 
the use of corpses for military purposes. Others 
wondered about the propriety of a cower cabinet 
minister borrowing a plot from secret intelligence 
archives. Since Duff Poco was a man of probity, 
he would never have knowingly overstepped the 
bounds of secrecy. The secret could not have been 
kept forever in any event. The vanquished Ger- 
mans knew that they had been deceived and how 
the hoax was perpetrated. General Siegfried West- 
phal shui an much in his memoirs, Heer in 
Fesseln, published in 1950. On the Allied side, 
Sir Samuel Hoare had alluded in 1946 to the lay- 
ing of “false trails’ in his memoirs, Complacent 
Dictator. 

After Duff Cooper unwittingly “let the cat out 
of the bag,” British officials felt no compunction 
about —— the true facts concerning the fasci- 
mating ruse de guerre. Accordingly, an official 
account was published in 1953 under the title, 
The Man Who Never Was. Written by Ewen 
Montagu, the naval intelligence officer who con- 
ceived the bold deception and carried it out suc- 
cessfully, the document lacks the human interest of 
Operation Heartbreak. Nevertheless, readers will 
sense the urgency and excitement experienced in 
working up false leads, forged identification cards, 
fictitious letters, battle plans, and all the accouter- 
ments for a perfect masquerade. In the official 
version Duff Cooper's Willie Maryngton becomes 
Major William Martin and the project was called 
Operation Mincemeat, 

After reading Operation Heartbreak, a journalist 
named lan Colvin decided to visit the grave of 
Willie Maryngton—alias, Major William Martin— 
if he could locate it. He published the narrative 
of his expedition in 1953 under the title, The 
Unknown Courier. His chapter with the punning 
title, “A Short History of Plant Life,” is particu- 
larly enjoyable. 

The true identity of Major Martin will, of 
course, never revealed. The “histories” may 
therefore continue indefinitely, for many curious 
readers relish conjectural solutions to such enigmas. 
Alfred Duff Cooper may not have known what he 
was starting in 1950 when he wrote his first and 
only novel, but he was actually starting one of the 
most fascinating literary chain reactions imaginable. 
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The controversial “‘King of the 
Wild Frontier . . .” was the hero of many a tall tale of 
young America, and his legend is a favorite among current young . 
Americans. Davy’s motto was, “Be sure you are right, then go ahead” me 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia reproduces the 8. 8. Osgood portrait 
which Davy acknowledged in his own handwriting “. . . to be the only correct 
likeness that has been taken of me’’. This is one example of the wealth of 
exclusive source material which leads more and more young Americans to 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia in their quest for knowledge. With information 
thus obtained they can be sure they are right, then go ahead 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


W alter Dill Scott, Chairman, Editorial Board 
Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
A publishing offiliate of Seors, Roebuck and Co. 
179 M4. Michigan Avenue, Chicege 1, litinols. 
School ond Library Division, N. H. Gilbert, Director 


Explained for young people 
the AMERICAN PEOPLES way... 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written by over 3200 
outstanding leaders in every field, including 15 Nobel Prize 
winners, They write for young peoples’ understanding 

and appreciation . . . but write completely 
and authoritatively to satisfy the 
most probing mind. 








FREE to Teachers and Librarians . . . a reproduction 
of the 8. 8. Ongood lithograph and Crockett's hand- 
written acknowledgment of it (10%({" x 1514", suit- 
able for framing), while the supply lasts. Please 
request on sehool or library letterhead but just 
one to & person, please. 
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what could be “NEWS” 
in PLASTI-KLEER ° 
BOOK JACKET COVERS...? 















For years, librarians have 
been using Plasti-Kleer 
Book Jacket Covers to increase 
the life of book bindings 
and attract the eye of the reader. 
However, some books receive 
unusually rough treatment and heavy 
circulation, making extra protection necessary. 


NOW. - -Bro-Dart has a “heavy-duty” cover.. 


MADE WITH 


MYLAR 


*Mylar Polyester Film — Reg. trade mark 
of E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co 


@ Greater tear resistance 


@ PLUS— New non-bleed extra layer edging protects 
all corners where greatest wear occurs 
Combined with these standard PLASTI-KLEER construction features . . . 
@ Plastic “advertising window” to highlight colorful 
dust wrapper, provide waterproof protection 


@ Patented fold-over edge @ Paper backing to cushion binding 
construction for many added circulations 


Bro Devil mousse: 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY BIVISION 


65 © ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY + 1868 SO. SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Awards 





ALA Awards 


MONG AWARDS presented at the American Li- 
brary Association 74th annual conference in 
Philadelphia were the following: 

Emerson Greenaway, director of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, received the $500 LippINCcoTT 
Awarp for “high achievement.” 

Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor of 
Library Service at the Columbia University School 
of Library Service, was awarded the MELVIL DEWEY 
MEDAL, a gift of Forest Press, “for creative pro- 
fessional achievement of a high order.” 

The 1955 MARGARET MANN CITATION for out- 
standing professional achievement in cataloging and 
classification was awarded to Seymour Lubetzky, 
consultant on bibliographic and cataloging policy in 
the processing department of the Library of Con 
gress, whose report, Cataloging Rules and Prin- 
ciples, was published in 1953. 

Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian at the Hall 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library, was pre- 
sented with the GROLIER sociETY $500 peony in 
recognition of her outstanding contribution to the 
reading of young people. 

Barbara Davis Widem, assistant librarian in the 
Center for Children’s Books, University of Chicago, 
received the 1955 E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE 
AWARD of $1,000 for advanced study in the field of 
work with children and young people. 

The Association of Young People’s Librarians, 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People of ALA has been awarded the 2nd annual 
NORMAN BASSETT FOUNDATION grant of $1,000 “to 
compile and annotate a list of 100 adult books 
which have been used successfully with teen-age 
readers..." and distribute it without charge “to 
every public library in communities under 50,000 
population and to libraries in larger cities where 
there is no young people's librarian.” The list will 
be designed especially for small libraries which wish 
to establish a book section for young people of 
high school age. 

The annual LETTER awards of $100 each for out- 
standing library work representing humanitarian 
achievement were made to the Kentucky Library 
Extension Division, Frankfort, Kentucky, and to 
Helen Margaret Harris, librarian of the Lawson 
McGhee eee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Mrs. George Rodney Wallace, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
Public Library, and Ralph D. Remley, first chair- 
man of the Montgomery County, Maryland, Library 
Board, were awarded ALA CITATIONS OF MERIT for 
their outstanding contributions to library services 
as library trustees. 


Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Rose, a man-and-wife team 
of chemists at Pennsylvania State University, were 
awarded the OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD for the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture, Distillation 
Literature, Index and Abstracts, 1946-52. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Decrease Rebinding while you 
Increase Circulation with these 
PLASTI-KLEER™ Book Jacket Cover 


features... 


¢ Waterproof Transpar- 
ent Window for Pub- 
lishers’ Dust Jackets 


¢ Important Paper Back- 
ing to Cushion Bindings 
for Additional Circula- 
tions 


e Patented Fold-Over 
Edge Construction to 
Protect Corners 





® 
PLASTI-KLEER “Regular” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 
For books that receive normal 
circulation and wear, the 
“Regular” Book Jacket Cover 
provides excellent protection. 


PLASTI-KLEER ‘Duplex’ 
BOOK JACKET COVER 
For odd size books. . . for 
emergencies where you run 
out of a particulor size of 
Regular Book Jacket Cover... 
the Duplex Cover adjusts to 
fit any size book—eliminates 
book measuring. 


NEW! 


PLASTI-KLEER “Lifetime” 

BOOK JACKET COVER 
For books that need added 
protection because of heavier 
circulation or rougher han- 
dling, such as children’s books 
or school library books. 









(See opposite page) 


Bro Devt INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Division 








NEWARK 5, WEW JERSEY ~- 105 


25, CAL. 




















| new fall books 


The Language of 


Communism 
by Harry Hodgkinson. A timely glossary 
brilliantly exposing the Communist dis- 
tortion of language. $3.75 


Biography of a Nation 
by Angus Maude and Enoch Powell. A 
popular, very readable history of Britain 
and her people. $2.75 


Ancient American 
Pottery 


by G. H. S. Bushnell and Adrian Digby. 
The story of the pottery of the south- 
west from its first known appearances to 
the coming of the Europeans. $8.50 


Artist Potters in England 


by Muriel Rose. A well-known authority 

offers a complete study of artist potters 

in England between 1870 and 1953. 
$8.50 


A General History of 
Architecture 


by Bruce Allsopp. Exciting and interest- 
ing history of architecture from the 
earliest civilizations to the present day. 

$6.95 


A D'Oyly Carte Album 


by Roger Wood. The new second edi- 
tion feattires more details on the operas, 
notes on the Company's latest produc- 
tions, afid new members. $2.50 





Enter the Ballerina 
by Pigeon Crowle. For the teenage bal- 
letomané—the biographies of seven fa- 
mous ballerinas told simply and warmly. 
$2.95 


The Children's Picture 
Book of Ballet 


by Felicity Gray. A delightful book 
chock full of pictures and information 
about ballet and dancers—for the young 
fan. $1.95 


Anatomy and Drawing 


by Vietor Perard. Now in its fourth edi- 
tion---the standard reference on drawing 
$4.95 


New York 36 


anatomy. 


PITMAN 














AWARDS 


(Continued from page 11) 

Winners of the Joun Corton Dana Pus.icrry 
AWARDS, sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin 
and the Public Relations Committee of ALA were 
as follows: 

In public libraries of towns with population up 
to 25,000: Owatonna, Minnesota, Free Public Li- 
brary “for its publicity program for modernizing 
the library, resulting in the generous cooperation 
of the comrunity.”” Honorable mention to the 
Howland Memorial Library, Paramus, New Jersey 
“for publicity which enabled an association library 
to enlist public support.” 

In F.. lic libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library “for 
its publicity emphasizing its everyday services and 
adult education programs.’ Special award to the 
Eugene, Oregon, Public Library ‘for bringing to a 
successful conclusion a bond issue campaign.’ Hon- 
orable mention to the La Crosse, Wisconsin, Pub 
lic Library for good use of film, television, and 
radio, and participation in national adult education 
programs. 

In county libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Boonslick Regional Library, Sedalia, 
Missouri “for its excellent first year plan for library 
publicity, all of which was carried out.” Special 
award to the Johnson County Volunteer Library 
System, Mission, Kansas “for its fine conception of 
library publicity accomplished entirely by volun 
teers.” 

In public and county libraries between 100,000 
and 200,000 population: Glendale, California, Pub- 
lic Library, “whose publicity is especially notable 
for its cooperation with civic groups and city depart- 
ments.” Special award to the South Bend, Indiana, 
Publis Library “for publicity that achieves coopera- 
tion with many groups and an awareness of library 
services, with concentrated publicity for Indiana Li- 
brary Week.” Charleston, South Carolina, Free Li- 
brary “for its practical approach to a successful bond 
issue Campaign.” 

In public and county libraries between 200,000 
and 500,000 population: Miami, Florida, Public 
Library “for its originality and its comprehensive 
and intimate relationship with the whole commu 
nity.’ Special award to the St. Lowis County Li- 
brary, Normandy, Missouri, “for its model of pub- 
licity for an election campaign, which utilized the 
staf. as well as the community to a successful, 
—— climax.” 

ede oe libraries with population over 500,000: 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland “for 
outstanding presentation of the best in publicity 
which might well serve as a guide to other libraries 
for developing their publicity programs.’ Special 
award to the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library “for 
its overall and practical approach to the moving 
and opening of its new library.” 

In college libraries: Oklahoma City University 
Library “for well organized presentation of library 
services and activities with special emphasis on its 
new library building and 50th anniversary showing 
the library to be closely coordinated with the univer- 
sity as a whole.” 

In school libraries: Roseville, California, Union 
High School “for publicity showing that the library 
is marked by a lively awareness ay Goll channels 
of service to parents, board members, faculty, and 
students.” Special award to the Danville, Arkansas, 
High School “for publicity reflecting the part taken 
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by student groups and participation in activities in 
which other schoo] groups joined, as well as in li- 
brary activities in the state library association.” 
Honorable mention to the Crown Point, Indiana, 
High School ‘for its practical publicity coverage.’ 

in Air Force libraries: Reese Air Porce Base Li- 
brary, Lubbock, Texas ‘for its publicity coverage of 
a wide variety of special interest groups, utilizing 
every media at hand.’ Special award to the Reserve 
Reference Library, Headquarters Fourth Air Force, 
Hamilton Air Force Base, California ‘for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the unique mission of 
mail order library reference service.” Honorable 
mention to the Base Library, 7558th Air Depot 
Group, APO 192, New York “for excellent pub- 
licity outside the library.” Honorable mention to 
the Base Library, Elmendorf Air Force Base, APO 
942, Seattle, Washington “tor comprehensive plan- 
ning of its publicity program.” 

In Army libraries: Post Library, Port Benning, 
Georgia ‘for publicity reaching all groups within 
the military community”; Post Library, Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey “for its creative overall publicity 
plan and execution”; Post Library, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa “for its efforts toward coordination, through 
the library, of other activities on the Army post’; 
Post Library, Fort Jackson, South Carolina “for a 
comprehensive publicity program.” Special award 
to the Post Library, Valley Forge Army Hospital, 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania “for its use of all avail- 
able media in publicizing its hospital service.” 
Honorable mention to the Port Library, Port of 
W hittier, APO 987, Seattle, Washington “for its 
resourceful use of available media under extremely 
limited and difficult conditions.” 
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Winning scrapbooks are available for circulation 
to groups or individual libraries from the Headquar 
ters Library of the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Librarians Honored 


f & SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION Profes- 
sional Award, an inscribed silver bowl, “to 
recognize notable professional achievement in or 
contribution to the field of special librarianship,” 
went to Dr. Jolan M, Fertig, librarian of Westing- 
house Research Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and chairman of the committee on Technical 
Book Review Index. 

The first SLA Scholarship Award, $1,000, for 
graduate study in librarianship leading to a degree, 
went to Maria Kochanowsky, of the Fine Arts 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
alternate was Barbara Schur, in the library of Price 
Waterhouse and Company, New York 

The SLA conferred honorary membership on 
Ethel Cleland, organizer in 1918 of the Business 
Branch of the Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library, 
and its librarian until her retirement in 1948 

The first annual Honors Award of the Geog- 
raphy and Map Division of SLA went to Marie C 
Goodman, of the Map Division of Library of Con- 
gress for outstanding achievement 

Nasir Sharify of Teheran, Iran, has been awarded 
the $1,500 GROLIER SOCIETY FELLOWSHIP for the 
coming academic year, to carry on advanced study 
and research in the field of reference and bibliog. 


(Continued on page 14) 














Books on Building 
NEW.... 
Gi Planning a Library Building 


Proceedings of the Library Buildings 
Preconference Institute, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, June 19-20, 1954. Edited by Hoyt 
R. Galvin and Kathryn Devereaux. This 
handbook presents the combined knowl- 
edge of librarians and architects about 
all phases of library building planning. 
The first part of the book deals with the 
differing, but essential roles of the librar- 
ian and the architect in the three major 
planning steps: the program, the pre- 
liminary plans, and the working draw- 
ings. These steps are then applied to 
problems frequently encountered in 
school, college, and public libraries. 


The appendix includes chapters on: 
planning and equipping a library build- 
ing; audio-visual equipment for a new li- 
brary building; cost figures for libraries 
erected 1949-1954; informal furniture in 
libraries; planning in a cube; and the 
staff’s part in building planning. Other 
topics discussed are: working with mod- 
els and plans; the library site; space re- 
quirements for seating, traffic, books, 
meetings, staff personnel. and special 
services; equipment and maintenance; 
and facilities for patrons’ comfort and 
service. A guide for librarians and archi- 
tects as they deal with library building 
problems. 1/955. Illus. 112p. $3.00 


BACKLIST. . . . 


Buildings for Small Public Libraries. 1950. 
$1.25 

Planning School Library Quarters. 1950. 
$1.50 

Planning the University Library Building. 
$3.00 

Public Libraries. 1953. 50c¢ 

Dear Mr. Architect. 1952 50c 

Floors and Floor Covering. 1939. $1.00 

School Library Quarters (filmstrip). 1952. 
$15.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 1|1, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 13) 
raphy in the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University. 

Among recipients of honorary degrees 
PRATT INSTITUTE is Anne Carroll Moore 
whom the doctor of letters degree was conferred 

in recognition of her enduring contributions to 
the field of librarianship through her pioneering 
efforts for children’s libraries and her selfless con 
cern for the welfare of all humanity 

Edward G. Freehafer, director of the New York 
Public Library, was honored by BROWN UNIVERSITY 
with the doctor of humane letters degree 

Elected international president of the QUOTA 
CLUB INTERNATIONAL is May Virginia Valencik 
librarian of the Allentown, Pennsylvania, Free 
Library. 

Sarah Jordan Miller, a June library school gradu 
ate, was named recipient of the 1955 JOSEPH TOWNE 
WHEELER ANNUAL AWARD made by the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Library Service of Columbia 
University. 

Winners of the two $300 LA MONTE scholarships 
awarded by the New prey Library Association are 
Barbara Ann Kuzmik, a student at the Rutgers 
University Graduate School of Library Service, and 
John W. Counts, a student in the library science 
program at Trenton State Teachers College 

Geraldine Morris has been announced the first 
winner of the $300 KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


from 
upon 


scholarship, to be awarded each year to the out 
standing student planning a career in librarianship 
Jane Mullane, departmental secretary and clerical 


assistant on the staff of Niagara University Library 
has been awarded the first WESTERN NEW YORK 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION scholarship for a year 
at an accredited library school 

The department of library science of Kent State 
University has awarded to Sue Helvern the August 
ALPERS-GENERAL BOOKBINDING Company Scholar 
ship of $100 for outstanding achievement in scholar 
ship and service during graduate study toward a 
professional library degree 


study 


Literary Awards 


Wr of the 1955 WILLIAM ALLEN WHIT! 
Children’s Book Award is Jean Bailey, li- 
brarian at Pratt, Kansas, Junior College, for her 
book, Cherokee Bill, Oklahoma Pacer The book 
was the choice of some 27,000 Kansas school chil 
dren, among 60,000 who cast ballots for their 
favorite from a selected list of 18 books 

Authors among sixteen recipients of NATIONAI 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS $1,000 awards in 
clude: poets Richard Eberhart, Robert Horan, and 
Chester Kallman; novelists William Krasner and 
Milton Lott; and Morton Dauwen Zabel, author of 
several books of literary criticism 

Jorgé Guillén, the Spanish poet residing in the 
United States, is recipient of the Award of Merit 
of the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
Sefior Guillén, who received $1,000 and a medal, is 
author of Cantico 

Recipient of the PHILLIPS PRIZE, awarded by the 
American Philosophical Society, is Edmond Cahn 
editor of Supreme Court and Supreme Law. The 
award is in recognition of Mr. Cahn's work as an 
organizer and participant in the symposium on 
which his 1954 book was based, and also for his 
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Adds Vivid New Interest to 
THE WORLD’S MOST-READ BOOK 


The SEPTUAGINT™ BIBLE 





Makes Available for the First Time 
the Bible Text Jesus Used 


The Septuagint is the Oldest Old Testament, dating 
back to the Pre-Christian Era. It presents the very 
text used and quoted by Jesus and the Apostles, 


This indispensable supplement to every other Bible 
version will help your readers gain new insight into 
the Holy Scriptures. Only the SEPTUAGINT BIBLE 
can supply those portions of the text that have been 
lost, and clarify passages in both the Old and New 
Testaments. 






The present edition is the world’s best translation, 
completed by Charles Thomson, America’s pre- 
eminent Greek scholar and Secretary of the Continen- 
tal Congress. Beautiful large, clear type. Bound in 
dark blue Sturdite. Crimson ribbon marker, 

*6.50 






(Sep’-tu-a-jint) Latin 
for 70, The oldest Old 
Testament rendered into 

Greek three centuries be- 
fore Christ from now 
lost ancient Hebrew 

» texts, Traditionally, 

‘ tronsioted by 72 
\ learned Rabbis. 


















DISCOVERER OF DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
PRAISES SEPTUAGINT BIBLE 


“The late discoveries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls prove that this new edition of the 
Septuagint brings us nearer to the most 
authentic text of any existing bible, includ- 
ing those in Hebrew and Syriac.”— ARCH- 
BISHOP MAR ATHANASIUS YESHUE SAMUEL, 
Metropolitan of the Monastery of St. Mark, 
Jerusalem, key figure in the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


“Irritated by discrepancies between the Old 
Testament and quotations of it in the New, 
I discovered that gospel and epistle writers 
quoted from the Septuagint Greek version. 
I learned Greek to read the Septuagint — 
no English translation being then available. 
Many English-speaking Christians and Jews 
will welcome this edition.” 

— DR. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


“You certainly deserve the thanks of all 
Bible students for publishing this valuable 

















edition of the Septuagint.” 
—— DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


“The Septuagint Bible is a beautiful piece 
of publication in itself —a monument of 
research and study.” 

— DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


“This historic book carries many fascina- 
tions. All who possess it will cherish it for 
its historic memories and for the remark- 
ably fine scholarship in its making.” 

— THE JEWISH NEWS 


READER INTEREST INCREASING 
STEADILY 


New nation-wide advertising campaign fea- 
turing the Septuagint Bible will break this 
Fall, to inform more of the many millions 
of Bible readers that this historic text is at 
last available to the general public. 

Based on statistics established by Gallup — 
out of every seven Americans who read books 
regularly, five read the Bible regularly. 
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New Bennett Books 
with wide appeal 
to many readers 


eT - +. @ new juvenile 


THE WORLD 
WAS WIDE 


Wonderful factual stories 
of the men who drew the 
true map of a vast and 
glorious world! Here are 
all the important facts of 
world discovery told in 
the sparkling language of 
a natural-born story teller 
battles, sieges, massacres, hun- 
gry marches, lonesome voyages, These narra- 
tive-style gems of history are brief and fast- 
moving-——so dramatic and exciting they're more 
interesting than fiction Tells about world 
discovery from early Mongols to the conquest 






—ship-wrecks, 


of Mt. Everest in 1953. Beautifully illustrated 
in color—80 graphic drawings and photos . 22 
maps. By George E. TAIT. $3.50 


BREASTPLATE & BUCKSKIN 


Equally exciting and dramatic stories of explora- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere, TAIT $3.00 


.-- all about clothing 
for teen-age girls 


DRESS 


Now, the really MODERN 
approach to clothing for 
high school girls! Provides 
opportunities for creative 
development in planning 
the wardrobe and con 
structing garments Not 
only telle how to make 
clothes, but also how to 
Emphasizes the impor- 
tance of social poise and careful budgeting. 
Contains over 600 of the brightest, newest 
illustrations ever seen in a book on clothing for 
iris. Written in simple, clear, direct and warm 
anguage—more appealing to girls from the 9th 
grade up than any other on the subject, Truly 
an outstanding book that belongs on the shelves 
of any school or public library! $3.96 
By Bess V. OERKE. 


shop wisely and well 


-+- an “exclusive” for home craftsmen 


WOODSHOP TOOL MAINTENANCE 


No other book has such an outstanding, up-to- 
date and complete coverage of the maintenance 
of woodworking machines and _ tools Has 
hundreds of photos, drawings end diagrams to 
show exact methods of sharpening saws, power 
saw blades, chisels, gouges and many other 
tools, Illustrates machine parts to simplify 
maintenance procedures The thousands of 
woodworking enthusiasts will welcome this clear 


presentation of how to keep all makes and 
models of equipment in shape By Beryl M. 
CUNNINGHAM and William F. HOLTROP. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
1805 Duroc Blidg., Peorie, Illinois 
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earlier book, The Sense of Injustice. 
a $2,000 honorarium and a diploma 

Winner of the GRAND PRIX, French national 
literary award, is Jean Schlumberger, novelist, poet 
essayist, playwright. The award, made for the first 
time in 1951, is presented annually to the writer 
whose work as a whole is judged to have conferred 
the greatest distinction on French letters 

The eleventh annual award of the CHILD STUDY 
ASSOCIATION, presented for “a book for young 
people which deals realistically with vital prob 
lems in their contemporary world’’ was divided 
between authors of two books for teen-agers 
Jonreed Lauritzen for The Ordeal of the Young 
Hunter and William Corbin for High Road Home. 

A $5,000 UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS FEL- 
LOWSHIP, for use in preparing a book on the folk 
culture of Kentucky, has been awarded to Marie 
Campbell, author of Cloud-Walking and other 
works. 

Honored by election to membership of THE 
ACADEMIE FRANGAISE are: poet and dramatist Jean 
Cocteau, historian and economist Francois Albert 
Buisson, and author Henri Daniel-Rops 

On the basis of his book, Benjamin Franklin and 
American Foreign Policy, Gerald Stourzh is winner 
of the $500 INSTITUTE OF ERARLY AMERICAN HIS 
TORY AND CULTURE AWARD, sponsored by Colonial 
Williamsburg and the College of William and 
Marty. 

For his book, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent, Henry 
Steele Commager has received a SIDNEY HILLMAN 
AWARD of $500. 

Beverly Butler, author of the novel, Song of the 
Voyageur, is winner of the “Seventeenth Summer” 
Literary Competition sponsored by COMPACT MAGA- 
ZINE and DODD, MEAD. 

The American Academy of’ Arts and Letters’ 
HOWELLS MEDAL goes to Eudora Welty for her 
novel, The Ponder Heart. 

Elmer Davis, author of Two Minutes Till Mid 
night and But We Were Born Free, is recipient of 
a STEPHEN WISE AWARD for 1954 for his defense of 
civil liberties. The American Jewish Congress is 
donor of the award, which bears a cash value of 
$1,000. 

Marguerite Yourcenar has been awarded the 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER GUILD award for literature 
for her book, Hadrian's Memoirs. 

Among recent prizes to Texas authors or for 
books about Texas are: The CARL P. ROLLINS AWARD 
of $1,000 for the “best Texas book of the year’ to 
Paul Horgan for Great River: The Rio Grande in 
North American History, The SUMMERFIELD G 
ROBERTS AWARD, also for $1,000, for the best book 
about the Republic of Texas to Llerena Friend for 
Sam Houston: The Great Designer. The McMUR- 
RAY PERSONAL BOOKSHOP AWARD FOR BIOGRAPHY 
to Ernest Campbell Mossner, coeditor of New 
Letters to David Hume. (See June Bulletin for 
other McMurray Bookshop award.) The CoKeEs- 
BURY BOOK STORE AWARD for the best Texas juve- 
nile of the year to Irmengarde Eberle for Lone Star 
Flight. The DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AWARD 
for the best-designed Texas book of the year to 
DeWitt Starnes for his Renaissance Dictionaries. 

Hilda Widener Yoder, founder and director of 
the Yoder Reading Improvement Center of New 
York City and Westchester County, has received 
the degree of doctor of humane letters or humani- 


It consists of 
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ties, honoris causa, from LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, 
which cited her for distinguished and unique serv- 
ice in the field of reading improvement 

A “Rupert,” the first annual RUPERT HUGHES 
LITERARY AWARD, sponsored by the Authors’ Club 
of Los Angeles, has been presented to David Lav- 
endar, author of Bent’s Fort. The award consists of 
a bronze bust of Rupert Hughes 

Kingsley Amis is the recipient of the SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM AWARD for his first novel, Lucky Jim 

The $500 PUTNAM-NORTH CAROLINA PRIZE for 
1954 has been awarded by G. P. Putnam's Sons to 
Amos H. Paul for a novel tentatively called “Out- 
back.” 

Robert P. Crawford, author of The Techniques 
of Creative Thinking, has been awarded the 1955 


Creativity Award by the UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE 
DAME 
Winners of the New York HERALD TRIBUNE'S 


19th annual Children’s Spring Book Festival were 
announced in the following categories 

Picture books for children 4-8 years of age 
Frog Went A-Courtin’, with the prize divided be 
tween John Langstaff, who arranged the text, and 
Feodor Rojankovsky, illustrator; books for ages 
8-12—Crystal Mountain by Belle Dorman Rugh 
(illustrated by Ernest H. Sheppard); books for 
older boys and girls—The Buffalo Trace by Virginia 
S. Eifert (illustrated by Manning De V. Lee) 

Four honor books were selected in each age group, 
as follows 

Picture books: A Little House of Your Own by 
Beatrice Schenk De Regniers, illustrated by Irene 
Haas; The Duchess Bakes a Cake by Virginia Kahl, 
illustrated by the author; Little Red Nose by Miriam 
Schlein, illustrated by Roger Duvoisin; and World 
Full of Horses, with pictures and text by Dhalov 
Ipear 

Books for children 8-12: Junket by Anne H 
White, illustrated by Robert McClosky; Amikuk by 
Rutherford Montgomery, illustrated by Marie Mon- 
nast; The Magic Listening Cap, Japanese stories re 
told and illustrated by Yoshido Uchida; Wings 
Against the Wind by Natalie Savage Carlson, illus- 
trated by Mircea Vasiliu 

Books for older boys and girls: Santiago by Ann 
Nolan Clark, decorations by Lynd Ward; The 
Radium Woman by Eleanor Doorly, with wood 
cuts by Robert Gibbings; Men, Microscopes and 
Living Things by Katherine B. Shippen, i!lustrated 
by Anthony Ravielli; The Land and People of South 
Africa by Alan Paton 

Judges of the contest were: for picture books, 
Dan Wickenden and Mrs. Arthur F. Libby; books 
for readers 8-12, Anne Izard and Jean Fritz; books 
for older boys and girls, Virginia Haviland and 
Irene Smith 

Edwin O'Connor has been awarded 
ATLANTIC PRIZE of $5,000 for his novel 


1955 
Last 


the 
The 


Hurrah,” to be published by Little, Brown in 
October. 

The tuition scholarship for the 1955 summer 
leadership training program of the NATIONAI 
TRAINING LABORATORIES at Bethel, Maine, was 
awarded to Thurston Taylor, librarian of the Free 


Public Library, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Four state library agencies were awarded two-year 
grants to help them develop long term adult educa- 
tion programs based on analysis of community 
needs. The grants, from the ALA LIBRARY-COMMI 
NITY PROJECT which is made possible by a grant to 
ALA from the Fund for Adult Education, went to 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FOR CHILDREN’S 


Here are books you can recommend to 
children with the assurance of approval 
by both parents and teachers. 


PETER AND THE ROCKET SHIP 


, TIMELY 

by Corson ake wew 
Peter is an accidental pas- 
Senger on a super-secret 


space ship and his advea 
tures are funny as well as 
exciting. Easy, simple, ia 
teresting yet scientifically 
accurate. 7-8 year old 

Illustrated in color $1.60 





THE BUTTON BOOKS McCall 
Easy-to-read 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Buttor family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex- 
citement and adventure. 


stories 





THE BUTTONS AT THE Z00-—Preprimer $1.28 
BUCKY BUTTON — Preprimer 1.28 
BUTTONS AND THE PET PARADE-—Primer 1.32 
BUTTONS AT THE FARM-lat Grade 1.40 
COWBOY SAM BOOKS = Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 


life, these easy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West. Color illustrations 
COWBOY BAM.-(6 yr. olds) $1.28 
COWROY SAM AND PORKY 
(6 yr. olds) a] 
COWROY SAM AND FREDDY 
(6 & 7 yrs.) 1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND SHORTY 
‘6 & 7 yrs.) 1.32 
COWROY SAM AND THE 
RODEO (7 & & yra.) 1.40 


COWBOY BAM AND THE 
FAIR (New) (7 & 8 yra.) 1.40 


COWBOY BAM AND THE 
RUSTLERS (8 to 10 yrs.) 1.48 
4 COWBOY SAM AND THE 
INDIANS (8 to 10 yre.) Lon 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 


By Comfort and Railey 
In today’s world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child’s viewpoint. For 12 to 14 year 
olds. Illustrated in color, Each book $1.68 


KISH OF INDIA 
ALVINE PATHS. Switzerland stories 
FOREST AND FIOKDS Norther Kurope 
TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO. Japanese life 
TO LONDON TO LUNDON England today 
HERE'S CARLA MEXICO Modern 





Mysterious India 





or Mexic« 
All Beckley-Cardy books are in approved library 
bindings, ready for immediate shelving without 
prebinding. Send for complete catalog of these 
and many other Good Books for Children 


BECKLEY -CARI 


1900 N. Ne 


READING 
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the Kansas Traveling Library Commission, Topeka; 
the Division of Library Extension, Maryland State 
Department of Education, Baltimore; the Michigan 
State Library, Lansing; and the Tennessee State Li- 
brary and Archives, Nashville. 

The sixth annual CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD 
for a worthy contribution to children’s literature was 
presented for Minutemen of the Sea by the late Tom 
Cluff. The award, of a gold medal and $3,000, in- 
cludes publication by Wilcox and Follett. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship of approxi- 
mately $300 is awarded annually to a young woman 
preparing for children's work in the public library 
field, with preference given to an applicant from the 
New England area. For information, address the 
Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library 


| 

Of benefit to Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Pub- 
lic Library staff members or prospective staff mem- 
bers from the Worcester area is the James Alfred 
and Mary Wick Saxe Fund. Recipients will be re- 
imbursed in amounts up to $500 upon satisfactory 
completion of a course of study at an accredited li- 
brary school. For more detailed information, ad- 
dress the Worcester Free Public Library 


OBITUARIES 


January 22. Harriet Paice Sawyer, associated 
with the St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library for 
thirty-five years until her retirement in 1945; in 
St. Louis; eighty-seven. Mrs. Sawyer went to 
St. Louis as principal of the Public Library's train- 
ing class, continuing as principal of the St. Louis 
Library School from 1917-1932. With the Library 
School's closing she was made head of the library's 
publicity department. A past president of the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools and past 
acting president of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Sawyer was compiler of The Library and 
lts Contents, published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

March 12. ALperta Powerit GRAHAM, author of 
books for young people; eighty. Mrs. Graham's 
books include: Thirty-One Roads to the White 
House, Great Bands of America, and biographical 
works on Columbus, Lafayette, La Salle, and (in 
a forthcoming book) Clara Barton. 

March 30, CAMILLA Korr_er, known, profession- 
ally as YLLA, animal photographer; of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident; 100 miles south 
of New Delhi, India. Miss Koffler was the illus- 
trator of a number of books, arnong them: Twe 
Little Bears, Animals in Africa, and Dogs, and, 
with Margaret Wise Brown, The Duck and The 
Sleepy Little Lion. 

May 1. Loutse FarGo Brown, professor emeritus 
of history at Vassar College; in Norfolk, Virginia; 
seventy-six. Dr. Brown's books include Baptists 
and Fifth Monarchy Men; Freedom of the Seas; 
and Apostle of Democrar,. ‘he Life of Lucy May- 
natd Salmon. She was © ruthor of Men and Cen- 
turies of European Civilization. 

May 1. Luta Vo.itmer, author of plays, radio 
scripts, and short stories; in New York City, Best 





known for Sun-Up, her drama of the South, Miss 
Vollmer also wrote such plays as The Shame 
Woman, Sentinels, and Trigger. 

May 2. Henry ALONZO Myers, professor of Eng 
lish at Cornell University; specialist in American 
literature and its interaction with history; in Ithaca 
New York; forty-nine. Among Professor Myers 
works are: A Short History of English Literature 
The Spinoza-Hegel Paradox; and Are Men Equal? 
An Inquiry Into the Meaning of American Demo 
racy. 

May 3. GRIFFING BANCROFT, naturalist, author, 
and attorney; in LaJolla, California; seventy-six 
Mr. Bancroft's writings include a novel, nonfiction, 
and a book on bridge. 

May 4. RicHarp MacGiiiivraay Dawkins, By 
water and Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Mod 
ern Greek at Oxford University from 1920 until 
his retirement in 1939; in Oxford; eighty-thre 


Professor Dawkins’ publications include The 
Monks of bos, Modern Greek Folk Tales, and 
Norman D. ‘as, published in 1952 

May 7. Heten Sarp HuGues, former dean of 


graduate studies and professor emeritus of English 
literature at Wellesley College; in Boston, Massa 
chusetts; seventy-two. A specialist in eighteenth 
century literature, Miss Hughes was author of The 
Gentle Hertford and coauthor of The History of 
the Novel Before the Nineteenth Century 


May 11. Ropert ALEXANDER WASON, author of 
novels based primarily on his experiences of 
“roughing it’ in the West; at Mountain Lakes 
New Jersey; eighty-one. One of the best known 
novels of Mr. Wason, who also wrote short stories 
vaudeville sketches, and a comic opera, is Happy 


Hawkins. 


May 12. Gertrupe HARTMAN, textbook author 
and former editor of Progressive Education maga 
zine; after several months’ illness; in New York 
City; seventy-nine. The works of which Miss Hart 
man was author or coauthor include more than ten 
textbooks, mostly on ancient and modern history 
Among the more recent are America: Land of 
Freedom; Builders of the Old World; and In Bible 
Days. 


May 12. JAMES MORGAN, veteran political writer 
for the Boston, Massachusetts, Globe; historian; 
author; in Boston; ninety-three. Among his books 
is Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man 


May 16. JAMES AGEE, poet, critic, film writer 
novelist; of a heart attack; in New York City: 
forty-five. Mr. Agee’s works include verse, Permit 
Me Voyage; a text-and-picture book with photog 
rapher Walker Evans, Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men; a novel, The Morning Watch: and a number 
of film scripts 


May 16, Rev. Dr. Cyrit ARGENTINE ALINGTON 
former headmaster of Eton; novelist, poet, and 
writer of light opera books; in Herefordshire, Eng 
land; eighty-two. In his spare time, Dr. Alington 
wrote detective stories under the pen name of 5. € 
WESTERHAM, interspersed with works of religious 
and educational scholarship. 


May 19. CONCHA EsPiNna y TAGLE, Spanish au 
thor of more than thirty books; after a long ill 
ness; in Madrid; eighty-six (reported else here as 
seventy-six). Dofia Espina’s works include Agua 
de Nieve, freely translated as The Woman and the 
Sea and published here in English; the Spanish 


(Continued on page 20) 
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' Register of 
POOR S Directors and 
Executives 
THE MOST REFERRED-TO DIRECTORY 
IN LIBRARIES ACROSS THE UNITED STATES 


Gives 21,000 corporate listings of nationally known 
companies. Shows titles and duties of all leading 
officers and directors, technical personnel, traffic man 
agers, sales managers, advertising managers, purchasing 
agents Also number of employees and nature of 
product manufactured 


Includes complete case histories of 80,000 top-flight 
executives throughout the country with their home 
addresses, educational background, year and place of 
birth, interlocking connections. 





Also includes a breakdown of 


203 classifications of industry All information kept up-to-date through quarterly 
a products index of over cumulative supplements The first and only National 
. Directory of Executive Personnel, Begun in 1928—revised 


2,500 commodity and service yearly ever since The 1965 edition includes over 245.006 
items. type changes 


THIS FAMOUS VOLUME SHOULD BE IN YOUR LIBRARY 


If you haven't examined Poor's Register of Directors and Executives lately, send 
a request on your letterhead today A copy of thi important volume will be 
placed on your desk for examination No obligation 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago il, Siiinots 
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OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 18) 
National Prize winner Altar Mayor; and the novels 
Dulce Nombre and The Metal of the Dead. 
June 5. Ropert Extiorr BuRNS, author of | Was 
4 Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang, in East 
Orange, New Jersey; sixty-three 
June 5. ExisapeTH Fintey THomas, author and 
painter, in New York City. Mrs, Thomas was the 
author of many novels and short stories, One of 
her latest publications was The Paris We Remem- 
ber, containing prose and poetic excerpts 
June 6. Josern Jerrenson Fanjeon, writer of 
mystery stories and plays; in Hove, Sussex, Eng- 
land; seventy-two. Mr. Farjeon, the author of more 
than eighty novels, wrote such plays as The Hours 
Between, Philomel, and Having Parents. 


June 12. Josian E. Greene, novelist; of a heart 
attack; in Duluth, Minnesota; forty-four. Mr. 
Greene's novel, Not in Our Stars, was winner of 
the 1945 Macmillan Centenary Award for the year's 
best work of fiction published by a member of the 
Armed Forces. Besides several mysteries and sto- 
ries for boys, Mr. Greene also wrote The Bridge at 
Branfield and The Man with One Talent. 

June 12. KennetH Payson Kimpton, lecturer 
on creative writing at Harvard University, author, 
and book reviewer, after a long illness; in Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts; sixty-three. A prolife writer 
of short stories, Mr. Kempton was also the author 
of three novels—Monday Go to Meeting, Old Man 
Greenlaw, and So Dream All Night. JHis book, 
The Short Story, appeared in 1947. 

June 15. Herpert D. Braure, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Wilson, N.C. Daily Times and presi- 
dent of other newspapers in North Carolina and 
in Vandergrift, Pennsylvania; of a heart attack; in 
Richmond, Virginia; sixty-four. Mr. Brauff was 
the author of several books, including Saga of 
America, Today's Forgotten Man, and More Abun- 
dant Life. 

June 18. ANN BatcHetper, food editor of the 
Ladies Home Journal and author of a book of 
poems and a cookbook; after a brief illness; in 
Woodstock, Vermont; seventy-three 

June 21. Liovp Paut SrryKker, the American 
criminal lawyer; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in New 
York City; seventy. In addition to For the De- 
fense, Courts and Doctors, and The Art of Advo- 
cacy, Mr. Stryker was author of an 824-page biog- 
raphy of President Andrew Johnson 

June 21? Everyn Snare, British suffragist and 
novelist whose works include The Victories of 
Olivia, The Hill That Fell Down, and The Mak- 
ing of a Schoolgirl; eighty-five. Miss Sharp's death 
was announced in London on June 21. 

June 23. AURANIA Rouverot, playwright and 
actress; in Palo Alto, California; sixty-nine. The 
creator of radio and film scripts, Mrs. Rouverol 
was also the author of such plays as The Great 
American Family, Growing Pains, Young April, 
and It Never Rains. 

June 28. James A, BRADEN, author of novels for 
young people; in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, eighty- 
two, 

June 28. CONSTANCE WHEELER JOHNSON, au- 
thor; in Stamford, Vermont; seventy-five. Mrs. 
Johnson's books include When Mother Lets Us 
Cook, Mary ig: California, The Carter Children in 
France, @ y in Mexico. 
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July 1. Rev. Dr. THomas Burcess, former rector 
of All Hallows Protestant Episcopal Church, Wyn- 
cote, Pennsylvania; author of Greeks in America, 
Foreigners ov Friends?, and Foreign-Born Ameri 
cans, in Hatboro, Pennsylvania; seventy-five 

July 3. Ottve KATHERINE Parr, novelist under 
the name of Beatrice CHase; author of such best 
sellers as The Heart of the Moor and Through a 
Dartmoor Window; in Newton Abbot, England; 
eighty. 

July 8. Arch Warp, sports editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, radio and television commentator; writer; 
apparently of a heart attack; in Chicago; fifty-eight 
Mr. Ward, originator of the All-Star baseball game 
and the All-Star football game, was the author of 
such books as Frank Leahy and the Fighting Irish, 
The Green Bay Packers, and The New Chicago 
White Sox. 

July 15. Joseph Henry Jackson, author, book 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, editor of 
many anthologies; honorary curator of the Califor 
nia fiction collection in the University of California 
Library; in San Francisco; sixty. Among Mr. Jack 
son's books are: Mexican Interlude; Extra! Extra! 
Viking Portable Murder Book; My San Francisco 
and The Christmas Flower. Five years ago he re 
ceived the Edgar Allan Poe award for his book, 
Bad Company. At the time of his death, Mr. Jack 
son was working on “The Girl in the Belfry,” a 
true crime story. He had served on judging panels 
for a number of literary awards, including the 
O. Henry Memorial Awards, the Harper Prize 
novel, the Pulitzer Prize in literature 

July 16. Henry H. Kein, lawyer, author; in 
New York City; seventy-six. Mr. Klein's books 
include: Standard Oil or the People; Bankrupting 
4 Great City—The Story of New York; Dynastic 
America and Those Who Own lt 

July 19. GeorGe W. BARRINGTON, author of five 
novels and hundreds of short stories; in Dallas 
Texas; eighty. 

July 22. Dora Hirscu, poetess, author of chil 
dren's books under the name of FLORENCE 
FISCHEL; after a long illness; in Chicago, Illinois; 
seventy-four. 

July 24. KaTHARINE BALL Ripley, novelist who 
wrote Sand in My Shoes, Sand Dollars, and 
Crowded House; after a serious illness of several 
weeks; in Charleston, South Carolina: fifty-seven 
July 29. SOLOMON R. KAGAN, retired physician 
and author; in Boston, Massachusetts. Among the 
books written by Dr. Kagan, an ordained rabbi 
who in 1935 retired from his practice of medicine 
because of ill health, are: Jewish Contributions to 
Medicine, Life and Letters of Fielding H. Garri 
son, and The Modern Medical Ww orld 

July 30. Witty PoGany, artist. Stage designer, 
author of several widely translated books on art 
and art instruction, illustrator of more than one 
hundred fifty books; in New York City; seventy 
two. Among the books illustrated by Mr. Pogany 
are Arabian Nights, Willy Pogany's Mother Goose 
Gulliver's Travels, and Sonnets from the Portu 
guese. 

July 30. RuTH Isapet SEABURY, educational secre- 
tary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and author of several books, among ther 
Flight to Destiny and Daughter of Africa; in Mus- 
kegon, Michigan; sixty-three. 
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@ “An engrossing story .. Enlivened with action, mystery, colorful charac ters, and romance, 
this is one of the most " readable books of the Land of the Free Series. ALA BOOKLIST 
@ “This outstanding addition to the Land of the Free Series may be recommended to young 
readers as a good mvstery adventure.” THE HORN BOOK 
@ “The highly specialized art of glassmaking, as practiced in Okio in 1850 forms the unusual 
background for an exceptional new title in the Land of the Free Series, .. . a well written, in- 
formative, and drama packed novel for teen-agers.” CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
@ “Important ethical values are exemplified in the contrast between the characters of the two 
main figures. Teen-age boys and girls will find help here in solving personal problems . . . 
Format good. Recommended.” LIBRARY JOURNAL 

@ “Characters are well drawn and plot and theme are well integrated.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


THE BLOWING-AWAND 


A Story of Bohemian Glassmaking in Ohio. By Elsie Reif 
Ziegler. Ulustrated by Jacob Landau. One of the Land of 
the Free Series edited by Erick Berry. Clothbound . . . $2.75 
HIGH PRAISE from the nation’s leading reviewers have brought 
this fine junior novel to the attention of many appreciative readers, 
Its unusual subject matter, ingenious plot and well wrought char- 
acterizations make it outstanding, even in a series of books ac- 
knowledged on all sides for their high literary quality. An eminently 
readable and fascinating trip into a little-known segment of Ameri- 
can history, it was selected by the Junior Literary Guild for distri- 
bution to teen-age readers. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY IN PHILADELPHIA 
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Paul Hyde Bonner 


Pp Hype Bonner’s Excelsior!, which was 
published in 1955 and became a Literary Guild 
selection, was compared to Galsworthy’s The For- 
syte Saga by Edward Weeks in the Adlantic Monthly 
Its cen'ral figure is a Swiss banker who rules his 
family with a rod of iron. A quarter-century ago 
Mr. Donner resigned his lucrative vice 
president and director of his naturalized Swiss 
fa*her-in-law's firm, Stehli & Co, weaver of silks 
and took his wife and four young sons to Europe 
The wheel has now come full circle 

Paul Hyde Bonner was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, February 14, 1893, the son of Paul Edward 
Bonner, a banker, and Theodora Wilson (Hall) 
Bonner. He attended Adelphi Academy and Poly 
technic Preparatory School ton going to Phillips 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire, After a year 
at Harvard (1911-1912), he opened letters in the 
Australian department of a New York export firm, 
Strong and Trowbridge. Joining the tenor squad of 
the Schola Cantorum, young Bonner impressed its 
leader, Kurt Schindler, with the bird-like quality of 
his high notes. Schindler sent him to Enrico Caruso, 
for whom Bonner sang “Salut demeure’ from Faust, 
and Caruso gave him a letter to Giuseppe Campa 


post as 


nari, a noted vocal coach. Financed by a doting 
great-aunt, Bonner studied two years, and audi 
tioned at La Scala in Milan. On June 14, 1914, he 


signed contracts to sing in Piacenza and Brescia; 
on August 2, World War I broke out and the con 
tracts were cancelled. Bonner got his first taste of 
diplomatic service helping the American Consul at 
Milan with stranded tourists 

On his return to New York, Konner auditioned 
for Oscar Hammerstein at the Victoria Theatre, sur 
rounded by caged lions, and won another contract 
also cancelled. After two years in his father's bank 
he enlisted in the 27th Division, sailed for France, 
and was commissioned a second lieutenant two days 
before the Armistice. On April 30, 1917, he had 
married Lilly M. Stehli, daughter of Emil J. Stehli; 
they have four sons, Paul Hyde. Jr., John Tyler 
Henry Stehl:, and Anthony Edmonde The years 
1919 to 1931 were spent in his father-in-law’s firm 
Alexander Woollcott was a frequent guest in the 


Bonners’ home at Locust Valley, Long Island; many 
of his Letters were addressed to them 

After a disagreement over the firm's policy, Bon 
ner took his family to Europe. They livéd at 


Vaucresson, near Paris; spent three years in Eng 
land, “the finest and most stimulating a family ever 
had"; then five years at Rye Center, New Hamp 
shire, to be near the sons who were now attending 
Exeter and Harvard. Bonner was a colonel in the 
Air Force, in charge of allocation of aluminum 
products to the aircraft industry, during World 
War Il, serving in the Matériel Command at 
Wright Field and in the Pentagon. He next 
appointed central held commissioner of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commission of the Department of State 
with headquarters in Paris, and then was made spe 
cial advisor to the Ambassador to Italy on matters 
concerning the Treaty of Peace. In 1949, he was 
special assistant to the chief of the ECA Mission to 
Italy 

At fifty-eight, Bonner found himself, he says, “in 
search of some steady, do-it-yourself employment 
to stave off boredom when | started to write my first 
novel, There was no evidence that I could write 
fiction, but there was a trend in the air. Many re 


was 
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Paut Hype BoNNER 
tired bankers, soldiers, and diplomats (1 had a fling 
at all three) were dabbling in the art So why 
not I? 

J. P. Marquand (Harvard 1915) called SPOR 
(1952) ‘the te st novel about Rome that an Ameri 
can has written for many, many years while Wil 
liam Pfaff in Commonweal termed it “a romanti 
and silly story,” and Fanny Butcher declared in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune that “it is written with rare 


sofistication [sic}."" Charles Rolo in the Asanti 
praised its sure treatment of the Italian setting, and 


the portrait of “Monsignor Walsh The Neu 
Yorker th ught Hétel Talleyrand (1954) hallow 
and self-assured and sometimes clever the San 
Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘a trenchant moving story of 
real people,’ and the New York Time the witti 
est and most entertaining high comedy of the sea 
son.” Glorious Mornings (1954), twelv tories 


of hunting and fishing, seemed to the Time a 
pleasant mixture of weather-wisdom and urbanity 
Hollis Alpert of the Saturday Revieu 1 uy 
Excelsior! as “a quiet, neat story, with all the 
world-shaking events muted John Brooks in the 
New York Times, describing the book's subject a 
neutrality, its practice and ethics,” called it ‘in the 
best sense sophisticated.” Dan Wickenden in th 
New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Revieu 
felt that while Excelsior! attempts urface 
presentation of emotions and mental process« the 
ok is “an expert and entertaining novel that also 
has something to say 

Bonner finds his chief interests in his family, hi 
friends, and his pictures The lure of 
duck shooting,’ he writes, “made me settl: 
Carolina, where my wife and I live from September 
to June, spending the summer months fishing in 


sUTTIITIG 


only a 


quail an 
in South 


Ireland, Canada, or Montana. It is not a bad life 
considering that I enjoy writing as much as field 
sports.” Bonner is an “Eisenhower Democrat’’ who 
lists his church affiliation as Protestant Episcopal 
He is of medium height and weight (5' 8”; 150 
Ibs.) with gray hair and brown eyes 

Earte F. WALBRIDG! 
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THE BIG 3 IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


* * * 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


The 56 volumes comprising this monumental series are brilliant and authoritative nar- 
ratives, each written by a distinguished author who knows his theme and how to present 
it interestingly and vividly, The series provides enjoyable, stimulating reading yet 
sacrifices nothing in scholarship. It covers the full sweep of United States history from 
the days of the aborigines to the end of World War II and includes our political, eco- 
nomic and cultural progress. Hailed as ‘the most useful and inspiring accomplishment 
in American historical literature,” the series is strongly recommended for purchase on 
important book lists and widely accepted as an extremely valuable, almost indispensable 
addition to every library. 


_ $154 for the complete series $2.75 per volume 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


This superb pictorial history of the United States and its people, in 15 fascinating vol- 
umes, contains more than 11,500 rare and authentic pictures selected and organized with 
scholarly precision to visualize our Nation's growth and development in every important 
field of human interest and activity. The illustrations are linked together and interpreted 
through 1,250,000 words of brilliant text, with professional indices, It has truthfully 
been said, “there is nothing else in print that exhibits in such an interesting form the 
varied and colorful life of the Americans.” Accepted and endorsed as standard material, 
this incomparable series should be in every library and school which is “intent on 
preserving American traditions and ideals.” 


$110 for the complete series $8 per volume 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICAN FILMSTRIPS 


This award-winning series of documentary filmstrips consists of 30 units of the highest 
quality. The pictures are based primarily upon the rich fund of authentic source material 
in the 15 PAGEANT OF AMERICA volumes and are largely contemporary with the 
event or personage shown, Prepared with meticulous care by distinguished historians 
and experts in visual education, these authentic filmstrips have opened exciting new 
vistas in the teaching of American history. An exceptional Teacher's Guide, written 
and illustrated especially for the busy teacher, accompanies each of the 30 units. Con- 
summate technical skill, combined with historical accuracy, have won immediate acclaim 
for the series as “far and away the best example of history portrayal yet seen.” 


SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON THESE EXTRAORDINARY BOOKS AKD FILMSTRIPS 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dorothy Cottrell 


OROTHY COTTRELL’S novels are set in far-away 
lands of adventure and enchantment which she 
knows intimately through her own background and 
travels. The fact that since childhood she has been 
chair-fast—a victim of polio—has never dampened 
her enthusiasm for travel and adventure nor her zest 
for living. She regards herself not as one who 
miraculously overcame almost insuperable difficul 
ties, but as one who has been able simply to come to 
terms with the realities of a major disability and to 
build a constructive life around her physical limita 
tions. “Certainly I would like to be able to walk 
she writes, “but if the good fairy of the old stories 
offered me the one gift, the ability to walk would 
not be the thing I would ask for. More years with 
my husband than I may normally expect, the ability 
to write better—a dozen things— would come before 
it.” 

Dorothy (Wilkinson) Cottrell was born in New 
South Wales, Australia, July 16, 1902, to Walter 
Barwon and Ida C, Wilkinson. After the attack of 
polio when she was five years old, she spent some 
time on a ranch belonging to her uncle in Queens 
land where at the age of ten she was a crack shot 
with a rifle and an expert ‘dingo howler (The 
dingo is a wild dog, an enemy of sheep, an imitation 
of whose disagreeable howl is used by hunters to 
lure him out into the open.) She gave up shooting 
dingoes at age twelve in order to pursue the study 
of art. Although she made progress at the Royal 
Academy in Sydney, she abandoned this pursuit after 
a few years to devote herself to writing 

Her first novel, Singing Gold, a story of outdoor 
life in Queensland, was serialived in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in 1928. She sent it in hoping to 
realize $100 on it. She received a check for $5,000 
The book was published in Boston (1929) and was 
reprinted twice within a month of publication 
Earth Battle (in America Tharlane), a romance 
about ranch life in Australia, was published in 1930 
I'wo famous animal stories followed: Winks, His 
Book (1934) about a little dog and Wilderness 
Orphan (1936) about “Chut,” a pet kangaroo 
Wilderness Orphan was made into a movie 


In 1922 the young writer married Walter Ma 
Kenzie Cottrell and settled with him in California 
un’il their move to Florida in 1930 

Critical appraisal of Mrs, Cottrell’s work has been 
generally favorable. Of her story Wilderness Or 
phan the American naturalist Donald Culross 
Peattie remarked in the Saturday Review: “Not to 
have a kangaroo for a friend and pet is almost more 
than I can stand after reading Mrs. Cottrell’s book.’ 
The New York Times found that the author “wrote 
with sympathy, in prose of unusual quality with a 
touch of sentimentality where her human characters 
are concerned, but the animals are treated on their 
own terms. There is evocative magic in her calling 
up of the atmosphere of the Australian country 
In regional literature, as well as in studies of na 
ture, she has won a place of her own In his 
summation of her work in Twenty Australian Not 
elists (1947) Colin A. Roderick felt that her 
“Chut,” the kangaroo, fell short of Call of the Wild 
by its assumption in the animal of motives which 
coexist with comple x human powers 
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DorotTHy CorTTre.i 


Concerning The Silent Ree{s (19543), a mystery 
adventure story with a Caribbean setting, critics 
were more or less agreed that while the characteriza 
tion was of the all-good versus all-bad school so 
common to magazine fiction, the atmosphere, plot 
ting, and writing were praiseworthy and rewarding 
Mrs. Cottrell’s quaint, old-fashioned formality of 
writing is attractive,’ V. P. Hass commented in the 
Chicago Tribune, and he summed up the book as “an 
adventure yarn out of the top drawer.” Rex Lardner 
described it in the New York Times as ‘‘a fascinat 
ing study of intrigue and integrity in a colorful 
setting 

Mrs. Cottrell advises that she would have written 
more if she and her husband were not so thoroughly 
imbued with wanderlust. As they are both boating 
enthusiasts, and as her disability has not curbed her 
adventuresome spirit, she willingly abandons her 
typewriter to board any vessel which will sustain 
her wheelchair. Indeed, she once attempted to nego 
tiate a rowboat on the Miami River in spite of her 
doctor's specific warning that she should not do it 
She might have succeeded notwithstanding the do« 
tors warning had not a sea cow loomed up out of 
the water next to the bow. The sight of this 1500 
pound aquatic apparition so unnerved her that she 
fell overboard, sustaining a injury I 
broke my back, spending four years flat on same 
she said. It was not until the end of 1945 that she 
was able to take up writing again 

The Cottrells now divide their 
Florida, where they have a farm, and the smaller 
islands of the West Indies. As she has said, they 
prefer the little islands “that still grow Elizabethan 
flowers and whose people use words that ceased to 
be part of normal English three centuries ago.” In 
an article in the Saturday Evening Post, “How to 
Wear a Wheelchair’ (June 10, 1950), she con 
cludes: ‘To wear your wheelchair or your disability 
successfully always remember the fact that 
it is better to be lame in the footthan the head 
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THE CONSTANT REBEL by Kengi Hamada 


A novel of old Japan, this charming tale reveals 
the mysteries of court life and the little-known 
history of the Japanese peasant $3.50 


UNDER THE FIREFLY LAMP by Ethel Buboltz 


to delight the 
Ulus. $2.00 


GODS OVER BROADWAY by Louis Dottini 


A compelling play about the backstage situations 
that go into the making of a star. $2.00 


MORNING STAR by Burton Frye 


This collection of poetry extols the most sensitive 
and personal emotions. Verse that is poignant and 
lyrical. $2.00 


HIS MAJESTY, BEN SUVA by lone A. Green 


An exciting and romantic novel of ranch life in 
Washington, and of the extraordinary Brahman 


bull, His Majesty. $2.75 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RUMOR 
by Albert Di Marino 


A collection of anecdotes about the pa 


An imaginative and fanciful tale 
young reader, told in verse 


ssengers 


aboard a pleasure cruiser $2.00 
HAPPY HOPPER TALES 

by Bernice M. Chappel 
The further adventures of the sprightly grass 


hopper and his companions. The delightful chil 
dren's poems are enhanced by the illustrations of 
Doris Millar Smith. Iilus, $1.00 


THE KINGDOM OF MY SOUL 
by Nettie E. Pillet 


The autobiography of a remarkable woman who 
has maintained her interests and zest for life even 
in her seventieth year $2.75 


WHICH - INNOCENT OR GUILTY? by E. S. Clem 


A collection of short stories that illustrate the 
author's ability to build and sustain a mood of 
suspense $5.00 


BE FIRM MY HOPE by James R. Walker, Sr. 


Poetry of 
ture 


WEST OF PIKE'S PEAK by Everett Bair 


An ex iting 
spirit urged them to push ever westward in the 


an inspirational and philosophical na 
B2.50 


novel of the people whose indomitable 


days of the pioneers $2.50 
ECHOES OF A SINGING HEART 

by Margaret Symons Taber 
A group of poems that are tender and gay, and 


aware of the wonderful 
, 0 


will leave the reader more 
world about him $: 


CLAY ALLISON—LION OF THE BAYOUS 
by John Wilkins 


The story of a fearless man who took it upon him 


self to clean up a Mississippi gambling town 


$2.00 


THE LIFE OF MARY, OUR MOTHER 
by Enid Condor 


A reverent account of the life of Mary 
early years to the crucifixtion of Jesus 


THREE STORIES by Elizabeth Sloan Martin 


from her 
$2.50 


A coilection of stories for beginning readers, Each 
fable deals with a separate reading problem, Inter 
esting and educational. Itlus. $2.00 


CANDLE IN THE WIND by Evelyn McLean 


Verse that conveys the many moods of the poet in 


a perceptive, honest and powerful manner. $2.00 


SEND FOR MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


DEPT WB 955, 11 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 36,N. Y 
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The Guide to the Best in 
industry-Sponsored 
(free-loan) films, 
educational subjects, 
Walt Disney 
Productions, and 
significant Teaching Film 
Custodians subjects. 


Send for your 
File Copy 
TODAY! 





“Since 1911 — America’s First Distributor of 
Films for Community Audiences” 





ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


347 Madison Avenue, New ti 17,N. Y. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.) 








Kind Words 


To the Editor: 

The article “Box Car Library” by Patricia Pay 
lore in the March 1955 issue of the Bulletin gives 
us encouragement in our work for we are more or 
less in a similar position as Irene Vaughan. The 
Bulletin is a real valuable and useful addition. to 
our library. 

We are glad to inform you that we have begun 
hospital library service on a small scale. We cover 
now the Lautoka Hospital, the second biggest in 
the colony. 

D. KRISHNAMURTI, Librarian 
Ramakrishna Library 
Nadi, Fiji Islands 


Rebuttal 


To the Editor 

It seems to me that Miss Burghart's article in the 
April issue, “I Admit I Was Wrong About Combin 
ing School Library and Study Hall’’ relates to a very 
special and superior type or combination 

Combinations which I have seen (and those dis- 
cussed most frequently in library schools) result in 
the librarian serving as study hall supervisor and 
librarian. This is an impossible task. School sched 
ules are not flexible enough, staffs large enough, or 
rooms adequate in many situations for the combina 
tions Miss Burghart discusses. Then, too, I feel sure 
that Mr. Goudeau’'s article voices personal experi- 
ences of his own and of students in his Schoo] Li- 
brary Administration course, for that course is made 
up of practicing librarians (largely) with many 
years of experience. One could hardly say that those 
are ‘objections of the inexperienced,” as she puts it 

It seems to Me uNwWise to Compare a superior Situ- 
ation with an average or ordinary situation, the kind 
that is found in so many schools 

Exnora M. Portreus, Librarian 
J. C. Donnell Junior High School 
Findlay, Ohio 


Impediment ? 
To the Editor 
I could not help but think that the 9 me to the 
picture of the front of the St. Louis Public Library 
which appeared on page 662 of the April 1955 Wi/- 
son Library Bulletin would more appropriately have 
been “Impediment of St. Louis Public Library 
Thank heavens, modern architecture does not re- 
quire climbing what appear to be fifty steps to enter 
a library to obtain a book 
RALPH H. Hovp 
Assistant Director of Libraries 
University of Minnesota 
(Continued on page 28) 
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“Avalon books are popular with our 
readers and attractive in appearance.” 
—Clyde S. King, 

Hunterdon Co. (N.J.) Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 
SPECIAL NURSE, by Margaret Howe 


When Matthew Ferguson not only rescues Nan 
Warne from drowning, but shows up the chief of 
taf, even the red-haired nurse has to admit the 
the young doctor is a good man to hare around 


32.50 
PASSPORT TO HAPPINESS, 
by Maysie Greig 


Attracted both to Dirk Hanson and handsome 
Bruce Harridan—each of whom could have had a 





motive for her patient's death aboard the AS 
CARINEEAN--Valerie Alison finds the answer to her 
heart in the haunting beauty of Jamaica $2.50 


CALL OF THE WEST, by Paul Evan 
A 


The lush rangeland of Toe Lester is the stake 


in thi exciting tale of a man craged with ay 
October 
NURSE WITH WINGS 

by Adelaide Humphries $2.50 
BEECH HAVEN 

by Dorothy Worley $2.50 
GUNS ON THE BITTERROOT 

by Al Cody , : $2.50 


AVALON BOOKS, 22 E. 60th St, N.Y. 22, W.¥. 
THE RYERSON PRESS, Toronto, Canada 


* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, tne. 














CRUCIAL ISSUES 
IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Daniel S. Robinson, Ph.D. 


Reflections on basic issues in 
contemporary social, political and 
religious philosophy by an out- 
standing scholar and teacher. 

Cloth, $5.00 


COME 
WALK WITH ME 


By Merrill A. Maynard 


A book of beautiful verse by a 
young blind poet. Written in a 
refreshing style, these poems will 
awaken the heart to the beauty 
and blessings of the world. 

Cloth, $2.00 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20. 
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HUNTTING’S 
NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 


—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER® ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


if you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 





*Trade-Mark of Gre-Dart industries, tne, 














Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 


in dietionary publishing The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated 1,230 


pages. 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world's places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


ceographica! 
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| duplicate magazines—orphan children 





WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 27) 


Orphans 
To the Editor: 

The Dayton Public Library again has a list of 
for which 
we will be glad to find homes through your cour 
tesy. These are available for distribution to any li 
brary that cares to pay transportation charges 

Wittiam J. HAMILTON, Director 
Dayton, Ohio, Public Library 


To Provide Library Service 


To the Editor: 

The Idaho legislature this year set up the legal 
structure to allow creation of district libraries in the 
state. Half the population, mostly rural, is now 
without library service except for the meager re- 
sources of the state traveling library, which can be 
obtained by mail. The new law allows a permissive 
tax of 3 mills maximum for towns, schoo! districts, 
counties, or parts of any or all of them, for the pur- 
pose of forming broader tax bases 

Lois N. HANSEN 
Public Relations Chairman 
Idaho State Library Association 


Amen for Advanced Research 


To the Editor: 

Hurrah for Harry Bach who writes about “The 
Need for an Institute for Advanced Library Re 
search” in the May 1955 Wilson Library Bulletin! 
I second his motion that ALA get a committee to 
work on this idea. If the committee could ascertain 
the attitude of several universities regarding use of 
their resources and gather up subjects of needed 
research from both librarians who want to do it 
and those who need to use the results, we would 
have the facts necessary to approach sources of 
financial support 

Amen to Mr. Bach's reasons why the need exists; 
may his idea be taken up and developed! 

ELAINE VON Ogsen, Field Librarian 
North Carolina Library Commission 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Miriam D. Tompkins Memorial Gift 


A committee appointed by the dean of the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, soon after 
the death of Miss Tompkins in March 1954 has 
formulated plans for a memorial in recognition of 
her contribution to the library profession. The gift 
will take the form of an award to be known as the 
Miriam D. Tompkins Award, to be given to a 
librarian working in the field of interest identified 
with Miss Tompkins. The award winner will be 
invited to lecture at the School of Library Service 
or another appropriate library school. The number 
of such awards and lectures will depend on the 
funds contributed. 

Former students, friends, and associates of Miss 
Tompkins who wish to join in this tribute to her 
are invited to contribute to the fund. Checks should 
be made payable to the Tompkins Memoria! Gift 
and sent with that address to the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 27 


(Continued on page 0) 
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. coe And as that history can be 
As the public so well known to no person 
| living as to myself, I have 
seem to feel | cee 
some interest F Here is a narrative on which 
4 ‘the world may at least 


in the history rely as being true. 


This is truly the very 


of an individual thing itself, the exact image 
- S O humbl e of its author, 
as lam... — 


DAVY CROCKETT'S 
OWN STORY: bins 


HERE AT LAST is the only complete autobiography in print of America’s 


great folk hero. No other book includes every word of the three autobio 






- 




























“In Davy Crockett's narra- graphical accounts written by Crockett himself: A Narrative of the Life 
tives, the frontier + Age en of Davy Crockett, originally published in 1834; An Account of Colonel 
ree brisk Crockett’'s Tour to the North and Down East, also published in 1844 
pages seem to have been and Colonel Crockett's Exploits and Adventures in Texas, published 
dipped in the butternut dye- posthumously in 1836 Davy Crockett's Own Story not only answers the 
pot of the backwoods cabin.’ current need for an authentic version of Crockett's life, but is a warmly 
Vernon L. Parrington human, completely frank, and often hilarious account of a remarkable era 
in Main Currents of 
saat See DAVY CROCKETT'S OWN STORY—from birth 10 the Alamo $O5Q 
with letters and speeches published for the first time. Ulustra- 3 
tions throughout 384 pages. (W 








THE CITADEL PRESS, 222 Fourth Ave. W. Y. 3, N.Y. + GRamercy 23-0099 
In Canada: George J. McLeod, Led., 73 Bathurst St., Toronto 2-B, Ontario 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
Sept. titles, ready late Aug., $2.50 each 


LAKEVILLE LADY by Jeanne Bowman 
A talented newsapsrver woman finds that 
greatest story may ruin her flunce's life 


MAKE-BELIEVE RAINBOW by Bennie C. Hall 


her 


Miss Cilla envisaged her Massuchusetts beach 
house as a haven for would-be writers and 
artiste. But the paying guests who came made 


it seem more like a 3-ring circus 


MARY'S GARDEN by Joon Garrison 


Mary King had devoted her life to the business 
(and art) of raising begonias Would she have 
to leave the peaceful life she cherished if she 


married Larry McNeal’ 


BONANZA ON THE BIG MUDDY by William 


Heuman 
The captain of a Missouri River packet learns 
that one of his passengers is «a Southern spy 
with orders to take over the boat for the 


Confederacy 


RATTLESNAKE RIDGE by Robert Claiborne 


Pitzer 
An innocent man is snatched off an express 
train, jailed as a bank-robber and killer, and 
captured by a lynch mob. But why” 
RUN FROM THE SHEEP by Eline Capit 
A young Dutch couple set on for a vacation in 
Denmark and Germany—and run headlong into 


murder! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
"Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, tne. 











Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold 
in Last 15 Years— 
Proof Positive of, 
MAGAFILE’s Un- 
equaled Value for 
the Economical 
Storage of Maga- 
zines and Pamph- 
lets! Other uses too 








Quick. folding assembly 


$9 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING _NEBDS--LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAO- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Fiat, 
are Easy to Store and require Only Sec- 
onds for Assembly. A ‘‘Must’’ for All 
Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Bindings. Write us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 








( ompany 
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Library Laws Revised 


The Governor of Missouri has just signed four 
bills which revise the library laws of Missouri. The 
section dealing with the county libraries was entirely 


rewritten. Important to the municipal libraries 

the possibility of city-county libraries operating as 
a unit by contract. The state library law was re 
written to change the State Library Advisory Board 
back to a commission whose powers and duties ar 


defined to make it a policy-making body instead of 
an “advisory board The legal status of multi 
county regional libraries contracting together for 


mutual service and operation as a single library sys 
tem was clarified through the revision of 
section of law defining the county library a 
cal subdivision 


another 


a politi 


Forthcoming Action 


The New Jersey Library Association has passed a 


resolution charging the incoming executive board 
to see that all necessary action is taken to put int 
effect as rapidly as possible the program of the 
Library Development Committee, including: 1) in 


creased support by the State for the work of 
Bureau of Public and School Library Services; 2) 
improvement of library personnel through manda 
establishment 


the 


tory certihcation, ot standards for 
adequate salaries for professional personnel, and 
through continued support of the State's progran 


of library education; and 3) improved financial sup 
port for public and county libraries, by means of a 
raise in the local minimum tax for libraries 
by means of state aid for public 
braries 


ind als 


and county Ii 


Recapitulation 


The Council on Who's Who in Library Service 
an ad hoc committee of Greater New York librar 
ians, met May 19 to evaluate the experiences of pro 
ducing the third edition of this invaluable tool. It 


was announced that over 4,000 prepublication 
orders had been received by the publishers, The 
Grolier Society, Inc. It was decided that at the con 
clusion of the Philadelphia meeting of the group 
the Council would be dissolved, its project carried 


out through volunteer effort having been completed 
Correspondence other than orders will be handled 
by the School of Library Service, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York 

It was reported that generous comments have been 
received and that there have been some queries as 
to the reason for omitting som« In 
view of the possibility of a fourth edition, the Coun 


biographies 


cil decided to review for the library profession, the 
basic decisions followed in preparing the long 
awaited third edition 

Questionnaires were mailed to the follow:ng 
graduates of all accredited library schools; member 


of the American Library Association, Special Librar 
ies Association, Canadian Library Association, Med 
ical Library Association, and American Association 
of Law Libraries. An invitation was 
through articles in the library press, to libs 
who did not receive questionnaires to write for ther 
and several hundred questionnaires were mailed in 
response to individual requests 
Following the precedent of other organi 
faced with the problem of dependence on volunteer 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Grimsmudge Grime was a grisly cook 
Who loved to ruin the looks of a book; 
He smeared the covers with soil and dirt, i . 
And many's the book that he used to hurt. yd 





But ROXITE BUCKRAM defies the imp; 
His wicked career has suffered a crimp; 
Books bound in Buckram from Holliston 
Declare to Grimsmudge Grime: ‘You're DONE!" 


Yes, ROXITE BUCKRAM is smooth and sleek 
As a dainty damsel's damask cheek; 

It's colorful, gay, and washable, too — 
The Buckram that keeps a book lik)» new! 


HOLLISTON colors are clear and true — 
Trustworthy colors of pleasant hue; 
Artistic, practical, comprehensive — 
Quality, too — but not expensive! 








—— 
A 

¥ TO THE BINDER 
% Holliston Roxite Buckram 
a 
j 





rue HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


ing easily with full 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


FOR THE 


EXCEPTIONAL 


Three Volumes 





Edited by 


Merle E. Frampton 
and 


Elena D. Gall 


Here is a comprehensive work deal- 
ing with every phase of special educa- 
tion for the exceptional. The clear and 
concise chapters and supplementary 
readings are written by 75 foremost 
specialists. For the student, teacher, 
the school administrator, the social 
worker, the doctor, the parent, and all 
others who wish to be well informed 
of the rapid advances made in the 
field, these volumes are indispensable. 


Volume _ iI 
Introduction and Problems, 500 pp., 
$5.50 

Volume II 


Physically Handicapped and Special 
Health Problems, 500 pp., $5.50 


Volume Ill 


Mental and Emotional Deviates and 
Special Problems, 500 pp., $5.50 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Write For 
These 





National 
with 


observance of 


fifteenth annual 
Bible Week will be celebrated October 17-23 
the theme, “The Bible Is the Rock upon Which 


The 


For free materials 
send request 


Hotel Van 


Our Republic Rests.” 
programs, radio talks, news releases 
to: Laymen's National Committee, Inc 
derbilt, New York 16. 


With national organizations and other groups 
librarians are being asked to cooperate in com 
memorating the tenth anniversary of the United Na 
tions on October 24. For information, write to 
United Nations, Department of Public Information 
New York. s 

o 


A new, 16-page edition of “Your Library Card 
and How to Use It” includes an explanation of how 
to use the library catalog, the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem, and the Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera 
ture. To describe these and other services, the 
booklet employs scriptography—integrated key 
words and illustrations. It is available from Chan 
ning L. Bete Co., Publishing Division, Newell Pond 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. Prices are: single 
10¢ each; 


posters 


copies—15¢ each; 2 to 99 copies 100 to 
999 copies—8c each. Imprinting space on back 
cover, Quantity prices on request 


The School of Librarianship, University of Cali 


fornia, Berkeley, offers free copies of A Symposium 
in Public Librarianship: Three Addresses by Amy 
Winslow, director, Enoch Pratt Public Library 


Baltimore; Clarence Graham, librarian, Louisville 
Kentucky, Public Library; and Luther Evans, dire« 
tor-general of Unesco. The addresses were given at 
a 1951 symposium held on the Berkeley and Los 


Angeles campuses of the university 


The O6cstreicher Art Loan Exhibit Collection 
covering more than five centuries of European and 
American painting, will be lent free of charge, ex 
cept for transportation costs, to responsible institu 
tions. Borrowers will exhibit ten full-color, uni 
formly framed reproductions from a collection of 


100. For full list and details, write to Edward M 
Oestreicher, Director, 1208 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 36, 


More than 2,900 items are included in the 128 
page Bibliography of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which is divided into three sections: his 
torical, covering the 1941-1945 period; comparisons 
between the UN Charter and the League of Nations 
Covenant; writings about the UN Charter itself 
The bibliography is obtainable in the United States 
at $1.25 a copy from: International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad 
way, New York 27. (Sales number: 1955.17.) 


(Continued on page 34) 
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FALL, 1955 





THE CROSS AND THE EAGLE 
September | $3.50 
The story of Paul, champion of the Christian faith in an intimate and 
colorful picture of one of the most fascinating periods of history. Excellent 
historical fiction by a well-known author. 


A Basic History of LUTHERANISM IN AMERICA Abdel Ross Wentz 
September | $5.00 Former president of Gettysburg Seminary 
A comprehensive history of the Lutheran church and Lutheran people 
in the U.S., carefully presenting the development of both in the light 
of historical perspective. By a recognized authority. 


BIBLE PLAYS Book | 
September | 75 
A collection of 8, entertaining, instructive, easy-to-produce plays, suit- 
able for amateurs or professionals: Minimum of costuming and stage 
setting required, For all age groups. 


September 15 $2.50 
An introduction to Christian ethics which looks clearly and deeply into 
the Christian life and comes to a clearer understanding of its meaning 
by contrast with other ways of living. The author is a well-known 
contributor to leading theological journals. 


UNIFORM LESSON COMMENTARY 
October | $2.75 

One of the finest Bible commentaries available, based on the Revised 
Standard Version and the International Sunday School Lessons. Illus- 


trated with maps, charts, drawings. 320 pages. 


LUTHER Rudolf Thiel 
October 15 $5.00 Translated by Gustav E. Wiencke 
The first book in English to bring the whole panorama of Luther's 
life and struggles before the reader, this is not a history book, but a 
highly dramatic story with Martin Luther in the center of the stage 
The author is a German newspaperman—the book had a record popular 
sale in Germany. 


FOR TODAY 
October 15 $2.00 
A book of daily devotions which is actually a series of Bible studies for 
the whole year. The author is in the forefront of the movement toward 
Christian union in Ceylon. 


HIGH IS THE WALL 
November! $3.50 


An excellent novel based on one of the more recurring social problems 
—a mixed marriage between a Protestant girl struggling to fulfill her 
antenuptial promises and a Catholic boy who also finds more problems 
than he anticipated. An exceptionally fair and unbiased treatment of 
this difficult situation. 


Julius Bersti 
Author of The Tentmaker 


Chartes J. Ax 


Christmas- Miracles 


George W. Foreil 
Associate Professor of Religion State University Iowa 


Edited by William M., Horn 


D. T. Niles 
Ceylonese Methodist Minister 


Ruth Muirhead Berry 
Social Director at Montana State University 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Circulars and national 
advertising on all titles. 
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WRITE FOR THESE 


(Continued from page 32) 

“Juvenile Delinquency,” a 6-page, annotated 

list including several films, will be mailed to 

librarians on receipt of request and self-addressed, 

stamped envelope, by the Public Library of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia. Address Harry N. Peterson, 
librarian. 

ss 


A combination book, magazine, and copy holder 
called the “E-Z Read Holder’ can be ordered from 
the Herald Products Company. The holder is avail- 
able in an executive, nontarnish brass model for 
$2.50, and in a durable wrought iron model for $2. 
Librarians are invited to send for an illustrated 
circular. The address is the Herald Products Com- 
pany, Box 145, Fleetwood, Mt. Vernon, New York. 


Two 1954-1955 supplementary _lists—Books 
Across the Sea British Ambassador Books for Young 
People and Books Across the Sea American Ambas- 
sador Books for Young People—have been released 
by the English-Speaking Union. Also released are 
a British and an American list of books chosen ‘for 
additional sidelights on daily life”’ For informa- 
tion, address the Union at 19 East 54th Street, New 
York 22. 

ss 


The 10-page, annotated booklist, ‘Fictitious Bos- 
tonians,” will be sent to librarians free on request. 
To receive a copy, send a large, 3-cent-stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Free Public Library, Wor- 
cester 8, Massachusetts. 


“The Elementary School Library,’ a 40-page bul- 
letin offering materials for the planning, directing, 
and improving of elementary school libraries, is 
available free to librarians, to the extent of supply. 
Address Mary Leland Watkins, Intermediate Super- 
visor, Library Consultant, Dallas County Schools, 
Hall of Records, Dallas 2, Texas. 


The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library's 
List of Books on Furniture Supplement, an attrac- 
tively spiral-bound, 45-page list, enumerates the li- 
brary's acquisitions in this field since 1927. The 
publication is free on request to libraries 


Raynard C. Swank's 42-page “Report on Selected 
Problems of the Technical Departments of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library,” which appeared as num- 
ber 42 of the University of Illinois Library School 
Occasional Papers, + eal Illinois, can be ob- 
tained free upon request to its editor 


University of Tennessee Library Lectures, num- 


bers 4-6, 1952-1954, a 46-page collection edited by 
Katherine L. Montague, is obtainable without charge 
from University of Tennessee, Division of Univer- 
sity Extension, Box 8540 University Station, Knox- 
ville 16, Tennessee, Contents: “Development of 
Research Collections in University Libraries” by 
Robert B. Downs; “The Study of Reading Effects’ 
by Lester Asheim; “The Magnetic Field’’ by Law- 
rence Clark Powell. 
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Single copies of the 1955 “Calendar of Festivals 
in Wisconsin and neighboring states will be sent to 
librarians on request to: Arthur Pethybridge, Publi 
cations Librarian, Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library. 
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“Notable Educational Books of 1954,” an anno 
tated list of 42 titles, reprinted from the NEA Jour 
nal, was compiled by the education department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland, 
with the assistance of 245 educational authorities 
Copies may be ordered for five cents each by writing 
the library's publications department and enclosing 
payment. Quantity rates on request. 


| 
The Embassy of the Polish People’s Republic has 
announced 1955 as Mickiewicz year in commemora 
tion of the death, one hundred years ago, of Adam 
Mickiewicz, national poet of Poland. For further 
details, address the Embassy, Washington 9, D.C 


“Growing Up with Books, the pocket-sized anno 
tated guide to children’s books, graded and ar- 
ranged by subject, and including over 200 old and 
new favorites from recommended lists, has been 
released in its 1955 edition from R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, at 
the following prices: single copies—10 cents each; 
5 copies—25c; 100 copies—$2.45. With imprint, 
prices are: 100 copies—$3.50; 250—$8; 500—$15 
Quantity prices on request. 


Library-Instructional Integration on the Colleg. 
Level, a report of the 40th conference of Eastern 
College Librarians held at Columbia University in 
November 1954, has been published as number 13 
in the ACRL Monograph Series. Single copies of 
the 26-page issue may be ordered at $1 each from 
ACRL Monographs, c/o American Library Associa 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 30) 
effort, the Council decided that there would be no 
follow-up and all publicity stressed that fact. The 
questionnaires bore the warning NO SECOND NOTICE 
WILL BE SENT! If additional questionnaires were 
received the individual was on more than one mail- 
ing list. 

In the initial planning, librarians currently em- 
ployed, as well as library school graduates during 
the years 1942 to 1953, were taken into account 
The full cooperation of the profession in filling out 
the forms was confidently expected; therefore it was 
a surprise to find that the number of returns was 
only approximately 12,200. 

Apparently some librarians did not receive ques- 
tionnaires and a few completed questionnaires 
which had been mailed were not received by the 
editorial office. These cases, though regrettable, 
were beyond control, for it had to be assumed by 
the Council that the individuals did not wish to be 
represented in the Third Edition of Who's Who in 
Library Service. 

There was unanimity of feeling among the Coun 
cil members that the experience of producing a 
needed library tool was valuable and that other such 
ventures might be accomplished by means of volun- 
teer service. 
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IMPORTANT New Books. . 





journalist and economist 
to how the world can be 


Ee 


SOUL SORROW RED ROCK 





By Hjalmar Helweg © This fine work, by 
a leading professor of psychiatry in Denmark, 
explores the relationship between psychology 
and religion when dealing with the delicate 
workings of the human psyche. Ably trans- 
lated by Jens Grano, it opens new vistas for 
those interested in theologic al and psychologi- 
cal matters. September $3.00 


FAREWELL TO BOOM AND BUST 
By Henry Kimball Loud ©* A clear and 


simple explanation of depressions and booms, 
inflation and deflation, money and banking, 
with their effects upon production and em- 
ployment. A much-needed as well as a 
fascinating book, useful for students and 


PAGEANT PRESS 


THE CASE FOR PEACE 
By Paul E. Moyer ¢* This important book by a distinguished 


offers a new, provocative theory as 
saved from the fear of another major 


conflict and the consequent suffering and sacrifice. A must 
for readers concerned with the solution of world problems 


September $3.75 


By Gregorios Xenopoulous * One of 
Greece's foremost novelists tells the sad and 
beautiful story of two first cousins, in love 
but unable to marry because of the ban of 
the Church, Translator William D. Spanos 
has succeeded admirably in reproducing the 
author's easy, elegant style in this outstanding 
book. September $3.00 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY 


By Herold B. Chase © Reminiscences of 
those early days when a man who drove an 
automobile was a pioneer to himself and a 
lunatic to everyone else. Amusing, nostalgic, 
spiked with fascinating anecdotes, illustrated 
with interesting photographs. August $2.95 


business men alike July $2.50 | HAD HEART DISEASE 


THE EPHEBIC OATH CEREMONY OF 
JUNE 21, 1964 


, 
By Abraham Cohen * A boldly conceived 
and vividly written appeal to American citi- 
zens to establish much-needed institutes of 


By Henry Perry © The personal story of 
a courageous man who has refused to let a 
chronic heart condition reduce him to in 
validism. A_ graphically written narrative, 
redolent with hope and spirit 

September $2.00 


public service, told in the form of an THE WOODEN HILL 


imaginative, realistic and dramatic novel 
September $2.50 


MY CHILDREN'S STORIES 


By Cheney Donahue * An enchanting 
quartet of stories for little ones, originally 


By Edna Logen Hummel * A fine family 
novel, set in the “hard times” of the nineties, 
about a girl who grows to maturity as she 
watches the little wooden stairway to the 
attic becoming the golden stairway that leads 
to God September $3.50 


told to the author's children when they were THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


five and three respectively, but certain to 

bring happy reading hours to children in this 

age group anywhere. With illustrations 
September $2.00 


ALL IN THE PAST 


By Rafael Aran © A novel based on the 
author's reminiscences of his childhood in 
Puerto Rico forty years ago, demonstrating 
once again the unassailable fact that boys are 
boys everywhere Exotic setting adds 
charm to the smoothly-told tale 

August $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
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By Egbert H. Thompson * The result of 
years of study of the Bible and metaphysical 
and theological subjects in the author's 
search for the truths embodied in the Holy 
Scriptures, September $2.50 


LETITIA—Unfulfilled Desire 


By Joseph-Henry Amrein * Set in the 
gambling casinos and plush hotels of the 
Cote d'Azur, this intriguing novel of love 
and faith investigates the importance that a 
dead husband can have in the life of a vital 
glamorous woman September $4.50 


20% 


130 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING, «o leading 


monthly magazine in refrigeration and air con 
ditioning. $4 «4 yoar in the U S 


ASRE DATA BOOKS, published biennially since 


1932 accepted as standard re ference work of 
the refrigeration and air conditioning industry. 
DESIGN VOLUME—Refrigerstion Principles 


1955-56. $10.00 


{Available in 


and Machinery, 9th Edition 
in the U.S., $10.50 elsewhere 


Dec, 55) 
APPLICATIONS VOLUME Applications of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning in allied 


fields. 5th Edition 
$8.00 elsewhere. 


1954-55. $7.50 in the U.S 


REFRIGERATION ABSTRACTS, o five-issue journal, 
abstracting all articles on refrigeration and air 
conditioning theory and applications appearing 
in current U.S, and foreign publications. $7 per 
year (including index issue} in the U.S., $8 else 
where. 


Special Price to Schools and Libraries. 
Descriptive Literature on Request 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
234 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, WN. Y. 











Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought at a 
very nominal cost. 

BY 


Today's iim 


Recommended in 
Magazines for Schoo! Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
since 1935 


issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 


THOUGHTS 
ON 
PROBLEMS 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


Library Association conference 


The Missouri 
originally scheduled for October 6-8, will be held 


instead on September 29-October 1 at the Hotel 


Robidoux, St. Joseph. 
« 


The meeting of the Florida State Library Associ 
ation, originally planned for October 7-8, has been 
changed to October 28-29. It will be held at the 
Lincoln Park School, Fort Pierce 


Ss 8 
The Queens College School of General Studies 
announces that a group of courses in librarianship 
will again be offered during the fall semester 1955- 
1956, beginning on September 20. The courses to 
be offered are Reference and Bibliography, Catalog 
ing and Classification, The Public Library, Adminis- 
tration and the Special Library, and Indexing and 
Abstracting (the last two at the New York Public 
Library, 328 East 67th Street, New York). Regis 
tration will take place at Queens College, Kissena 
Boulevard, Flushing, New York, during the entire 
week of September 12, from 7-9 p.m. For further 
information, contact Robert A. Colby, Assistant to 
the Librarian, Paul Klapper Library, Queens Col 

lege, Flushing 67, New York 


Students who successfully complete the basic 
riculum of the School of Librarianship on the Berke- 
ley campus, University of California, are now being 
given the master of a science degree instead of 
the bachelor of library science degree formerly 
awarded. 

Requirements for the new degree, while basically 
the same as for the former B.L.S, include four addi 
tional units of graduate work in other departments 
of the university, to be approved by the dean as 
acceptable to the individual's complete program of 
instruction. 

The present second-year program leading to the 
master of library science degree will be continued 
without change. Librarians already holding a post 
baccalaureate first-year professional bachelor's de- 
gree who are graduates of an approved library school 
may earn the master's degree by this 
second-year program. 

ft] 


An expanded program of specialization in library 
work with young people will begin this fall at the 
School of Library Science of Western Reserve Uni 
versity. As a substitute for a master’s thesis in the 
new specialized area, students in the young people's 
librarianship program will do field work in se 
ondary school libraries and in young people's divi 
sions of greater Cleveland public libraries. Also 
offered will be a three-hour course, Young People 
and Their Reading, a survey for library science stu 
dents not specializing in work with young people 

Complete information on the new program is 
available from the School of Library Science, West 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


(Continued on page 38) 
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pursuing 
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This, friend Librarian, is a picture of you. 
Mrs. Johnson has just scorched off your left ear 
with a red-hot blast that would knock down an 
elephant at forty paces. 

“Why did you let Sarah have that nasty 
novel?” she screams. “I’m trying to raise my 
daughter right, and you're ruining her! I'll 
have you fired for this!” 

You are a good Librarian. But you are so 
terribly busy that you can’t become intimately 
acquainted with every book in your library. A 
time saver, and one that will reduce your “ear- 
scorching” calls, is Teen Age Readers Guild. 
Here is what it offers you: 


Twelve clean books for youth every 
month 


Every book chosen must survive an extensive 
examination for wholesomeness. 


Reader appeal is extremely high 

Final judges of all Guild books are members 
of our Review Board, girls and boys whose ages 
exactly fit the age level of each book considered. 
They must approve a book before it can be 
accepted. 


Extremely wide range of reader 
appeal 
Our monthly choices of books are gauged to 
suit any reading taste of girls and boys from 
11 to 18 .. . sports, mystery, adventure, ro 
mance. 


Latest titles 
We handle only the latest titles or latest re- 
visions of books formerly popular. 


Reasonable rates 
For 2 to 7 books per month, 25% off retail; 
for 8 books or more per month, 30% off retail. 


Widely used books 

Librarians in the U.S., Canada, and Hawaii 
bought over 13,000 of our books from Septem- 
ber, 1954, to May, 1955. 
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YOU HAVE JUST LOST YOUR LEFT EAR 


Unique advertising 

All Guild books are uniquely marked. A 
lovely, four-color desk placard (free to you) 
teaches your young readers how to recognize 
them. And how they grab them up! 


You save precious time 

You don’t have to spend valuable hours 
searching catalogs for the best youth books. 
We screen the actual books and send you the 
very best 


You can forget to order 

You may place a Standard Order with us for 
a certain number and certain types of newest 
youth books every month. Then you can dis 
miss your Guild order from your busy mind. 
Every month we will send your Standard Order. 
If you wish, you may order directly from our 
monthly listings. 


Our testimonials tell the story 


We have wonderful testimonials from many 
of our Librarian members. Examples: “Were ! 
a Librarian in a small library, | would consider 
you indispensible.” “Our young readers won't 
even give us a chance to put new Guild books on 
our shelves.” “The range and reader appeal of 
your books are marvelous,” 





Tenn Age Readers Guild, Dept., B. 


1447 Pemiscot, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Accept our membership in the Guild. 


Send us the September-October listing 
immediately. 
Library 
(Please print or typ 
Street 
City State 
Your name 

















(Continued from page 36) 

During the American Library Association con 
ference at Philadelphia the ALA Board of Educa 
tion for Librarianship accredited programs leading 
to the master’s degree at the following library 
schools, under the standards for accreditation 


adopted by the ALA Council July 13, 195! 


University of California School of Librarianshiy 
Berkeley 

University of Kentucky Department of Library 
Science, Lexington 

George Peabody College for Teachers Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 


In the fall of 1953 the Board began the evalua 
tion of library schools formerly accredited under the 
1933 Minimum Requirements for Library Schools 
This current accrediting program will end as of 
June 30, 1957. Any previously accredited library 
school which has not been visited and accredited 
by that date will no longer be carried on the ac 
credited list by virtue of its preiously accredited 
status. It will, however, be privileged to apply for 
accreditation at a later date and its application 
will be considered without prejudice 





Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished 





both surfaces. Lockbar meral parts, 


' 4 . 

itremovable screws. Three colors ned Officers of the American Library Association for 
; 8 sizes, cushion back, no rivets the year 1955-1956 are 

ee: . Parsipent—John §. Richards, librarian, Seattle, Wash 


ington, Public Library 
Isr VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT Ralph R 


MARADOR CORPORATION Shaw, professor, Graduate School of Library Service 


Rutgers University 
1722 GLENDALE BLVD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF 2p ViCE-PRESIDENT—Frances Lander Spain, superviser of 


children's services, New York Public Library 

——_—______— — —_——__—— Executive Boarp Mempers—Elizabeth Nesbitt, associate 
dean, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Louis M. Nourse, librarian, St. Lowis 
Missouri, Public Library 

Councitt Mempers—Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, editor, Library 

- Literature, The t Wilson Company; Carlyle J 
Fratey, associate professor, School of Library Science 











Just published 


BIBLIOGRAPHY University of North Carolina; Herman H. Fussler, di 
rector, University of Chicago Library; Marian C. Young 

OF chief, children's department, Detroit, Michigan Publi. 
Library; Virginia Lacy Jones, dean, Atlanta University 


School of Library S$ ; h W. Ro hie} 
ENGINEERING ABSTRACTING coppright caadlogag Uioisisn, Likvary of Congr 
SERVICES 
a8 
Miriam M. Landuyt, Editor 
New officers of the Special Libraries Association 


P : are 
Compiled by the Committee on PRESIDENT—Chester M. Lewis, chief librarian, New York 
Engineering Abstracting Services, Times. = de 

ST VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT atharine 
Engineering Section, Science- Kinder, chief librarian, Jobns-Manville Research Center 
ree 2D VICE-PRESIDENT—~Mary Jane MacDonald, /ibrarian 
Technology Division. Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 

, P pinecrors (for a term of three years)—Elizabeth B. Pry 
A guide to sources of abstracting librarian, United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
“ . ? ‘ Jerrold Orne, director of libraries, Air University, Max 

services pertinent to engineering well Air Force Base, Alabama. 


fields being published in 1954. 868 


SLA Bibliography No. 1 United States Book Exchange officers for 1955 
40 pages $1.50 1956 are: 
PRESIDENT-~Raymond L. Zwemer 


VICE-PRESIDENT—Jack Dalton 
‘0 O 
Order your copy now SECRETARY~—Laurence J, Kipp 


from TREASURER-——Katharine W. Clugston 


BOARD eon fun née §9°6) —Robert Quick, Sid- 
ney B. Hill, Roger H. McDonough 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION poems semnmens (tem ending 1997)—D. H. Dougherty, 


3) EAST 10 STREET, NEW YORK 4, WY. Rev. J. J. Kortendick, Edward N. Waters 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS 





In order to devote its staff and facilities exclusively to its expanding 
publishing operations, The H. W. Wilson Company has sold its back- 
number periodicals business to Back Issues Corporation, an affiliate of 
Kraus Periodicals, Inc., 805 Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. The 
effective date of the sale is September 1, 1955 


One of the prime conditions of the sale is the mutual understanding 
that the new owner will fully maintain the standard of service which we 
have offered libraries for so many years. Both The Wilson Company and 
Back Issues Corporation regard it as of the highest importance that the 
change of ownership and transfer of periodicals stock should be effected 
without interruption in the service or any other inconvenience to our 
customers 


We should like to take this opportunity to thank you for the good 
will and cooperation which you have extended to our Periodicals Depart 
ment in the past. We are confident that libraries dealing in back-number 
periodicals will receive the same prompt and courteous service from Back 
Issues Corporation that they have received from us and that their relations 
with this organization will be equally satisfactory. 


Sincerely yours, 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 














Announcing the Publication of 
SLA MONOGRAPH NO. 1 


LIBRARIES FOR RESEARCH Le 
AND INDUSTRY— ey 


Planning and Equipment 
Margaret E. Hilligan, Editor 


Based on the Symposium on library planning and equipment 
held at the Cincinnati meeting of Special Libraries Association, 
May 1954, this is a project of the Science-Technology Division. 


Contains chapters on library planning, a check list for reviewing 
layout prints, a bibliography on library planning and suggestions 
for expanding within confined areas. 


1955. 63 pages, 83 illustrations, 20 floor plans. $3.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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RS. AUGUSTA BAKER is 

Supervisor of Storytelling 

for the New York Public 
Library. For the New York Times 
she wrote an article for mothers 
on the value of storytelling in 
the home which included practical 
information on kinds of stories 
to tell and simple techniques for telling 
them. The article, which appeared in the 
Times for July 18, 1955, closed with a 
recommendation that the beginning story- 
teller obtain Ruth Sawyer's “How to Tell a 
Story” (an article from Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia which we have pub- 
lished in reprint form.) 

If the avalanche of requests for the 
reprint is an indication, and we believe 
that it is, Mrs. Baker's article must have 
given a tremendous stimulus to home 
storytelling. As would be expected, the 
majority of requests came from the New 
York metropolitan area, but quite a num- 
ber other 


several from California. 


came from states, including 
Of special in- 
terest were the letters from men, evidently 
dictated to 


business stationery from banks, scientific 


secretaries and written on 
laboratories, doctors’ and lawyers’ offices, 


etc, 





MONG the most interested and in- 
teresting visitors at the Compton 
‘booth in Philadelphia was a small 
boy about ten who had accompanied his 
parents (both librarians) to the A.L.A, 


Conference. 


Ce 





ae 





omment 


No mere skimmer, he sat in the 
booth for hours and read things 
that especially interested him, 
among them Frances Clarke Say- 
ers’ article on Hans 
Andersen. Together we went over 
“Seven Stories High’ and checked 
the books listed for his age group 
He had read most of the best ones and 
had interesting comments to make about 
them. As one adult 
expressed it, that was one time when we 
needed a candid camera and a hidden wire 


Christian 


librarian listener 


recorder, 





N_ lowa 

this story while visiting our booth 

When Lois Lenski was planning her 
book “Corn Farm Boy,’ she remarked 
that for authentic background material she 
would need help from real corn-farm chil- 
dren. Her request publicized by 
teachers and over the radio, and children 
responded by writing letters about hap- 
penings on Iowa farms. 


school librarian told us 


was 


One boy decided to write about bird life 
in his part of Iowa. When Miss Lenski 
thanked him, she said he must have spent 
time watching birds. To which he made 
honest reply—"No, I got all my informa- 
tion from Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia."” We would like to end this story a 
little differently and tell how our bird 
article led the boy to become an observer 
and student of birds. As an 
porter, I have to tell the facts. And while 
I am being honest 
watcher myself. 


honest re- 


I am not a bird 


6-6 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. EF. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Library Services Bill in the Making 


By Marie D. Loizeaux 





HE COMMITTEE HEARING ROOM was most 


impressive with the great seal of the 
United States between two flags and gold- 
fringed red velvet draperies. In front of 
the great seal and flags, and raised about two 
steps, was a horseshoe desk with twenty-five 
chairs around its outer rim. Inside it, on the 
floor level, was a smaller horseshoe desk 
with seats for the clerks. There was a place 
for the stenotypist, a small oval witness table 
came next, then a press table seating eight or 
ten, and finally about sixty seats for the audi 
ence and witnesses awaiting their turn 


Marie Loizeaux is Editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


SEPTEMBER 1955 


It was in this committee hearing room in 
the House Office Building in Washington, 
D.C., that the subcommittee of the Commit 
tee on Education and Labor met on May 25, 
1955 to hold hearings on the Library Services 
Bill 

We know now that the subcommittee later 
voted 3-2 in favor of the bill, and that the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
reported the bill favorably, 20-9, on July 26 
But in May this action was still in the un 
known future 

Those who were there to testify on behalf 
of the bill and a few other library represen- 


4\ 





tatives were interested in the officials who 
came and went. Important in the routine of 
the hearings was the chief clerk, Fred G. 
Hussey, who submitted for the record the let- 
ters and statements about the bill sent in by 
library associations and others who did not 
appear in person. Also in evidence were 
John O. Graham, minority clerk; Edward A. 
McCabe, chief counsel; and Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator 

But it was the subcommittee the audience 
was cager to see, and as its members came in, 
the visitors studied their faces, as if to try to 
guess in advance their reactions to the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Hon, Phil M. Landrum, of Georgia, has 
been a high school football and basketball 
coach, school superintendent, lawyer, assist- 
ant state attorney general, and executive sec- 
retary to the Governor of Georgia. As chair- 
man of the subcommittee he presided over 
the hearings and was cited by the witnesses 
for the “gracious manner” in which they 
were conducted. 

Lee Metcalf, Representative from Mon- 
tana, was himself one of the sponsors of the 
bill, 

Edith Green, Congresswoman from Ore- 
gon, has been a teacher, State PTA official, 
radio announcer and script writer, and active 
in civic and educational affairs. It is Mrs. 
Green's bill that is being presented to the 
House as H. R, 2840. 

Sam Coon, also of Oregon, a rancher and 
active in cattle associations, has been a State 





Frep G 
Chief Clerk 


Hussty 
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senator, and has served on a local school 
board. 

The fifth member of the subcommittee, 
Orvin B. Fjare, Representative from Mon 
tana, was not present during the three days 
of hearings. 

First to be heard, after the chairman had 
called the committee to order, were several 
Representatives, some of whom were among 
the 28 sponsors of the bill. Each of these 
spoke of the need for expanded library serv- 
ice in his own State. One of them had re 
cently made a one-day trip with a regional 
bookmobile in Alabama and found it 
moving experience’ to see the men, women, 
and children “seeking everything from purely 
recreational reading to informational mate 
rial on Sunday school lessons, nature study, 
sewing, local and national history, travel, and 
many other subjects.”’ 


a most 


Others spoke of the number of their State 
residents without library service and told how 
this lack handicapped their development as 
useful, intelligent citizens. 

During the statement of one of the Repre 
sentatives, the door opened and a large group 
of students came in. They filled the remain 
ing seats in the audience section, then, at a 
nod from the clerk, filed up and. occupied 
some of the seats at the committee's table. At 
the end of the Representative's statement, 
Mrs. Green commented on “the nice addition 
to the members of the committee this morn 
ing.” Mr. Landrum welcomed the sixth 
grade class from Arlington, Virginia, ex 
plained the bill under discussion adding 

It might interest you to know that the way a bill 
gets to become law is it is first introduced by some 
Member of the House. It is referred to an appro 
priate committee. There are 19 standing com 
mittees. Bills pertaining, such as we have this 
morning, to education, which you boys and girls 


participate in every day, are referred to the Com 
mittee on Education and Labor 

This present committee is a subcommittee of the 
main committee appointed and directed by the 
chairman to hear testimony in relation to bills 
introduced by various Members of Congress 

As this record is made the bill will be reported 
either favorably or unfavorably to the full com 
mittee, and then, if reported favorably, will go to 
the House of Representatives, and, there, be de 
bated, and, if passed upon favorably by the House 
of Representatives, will go over to the Senate and 
receive the same treatment that it has received in 
the House. 

If it meets all of those tests, then it becomes law 
And, by that time, you boys and girls might be 
ladies and gentlemen, and you will be participating 
in it. 
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THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Liprary Services BiLt 


From left to right: Edith Green (Democrat, Oregon); Lee Metcalf (Democrat, Montana) 

Phil M. Landrum (Democrat, Georgia), Chairman; Sam Coon (Republican, Oregon); Orvin 

Fjare (Republican, Montana), who was not present for any of the hearings because he was 
out of town 


The librarians present were well aware of 
the truth of Mr. Landrum’s comment about 
the length of time it may take a bill to be- 
come law. It was more than ten years ago 
that ALA members rallied enthusiasm and 
dollars, via the Library Development Fund 
Campaign, till the total of $80,000 contrib- 
uted by librarians, trustees, and friends of 
libraries made it possible to open the Wash- 
ington Office on October 1, 1945. 

The ‘Public Library Demonstration Bill” 
was first introduced on March 12, 1946 by 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama and Con- 
gresswoman Emily Taft Douglas of Illinois. 
The Senate has twice passed the bill, but the 
one time it went to the House Floor, March 9, 
1950, it was debated for five hours, then de- 
feated by a vote of 161 to 164. 

If librarians and other citizens make good 
use of this recess period to urge their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to vote for the Library 
Services Bill, this important legislation could 
very well become a law by the tenth anni- 
versary of its introduction into Congress ! 

We can’t possibly transmit in the Bulletin 
any major part of the 268-page record of the 
hearings—even if librarians had time to per- 
use it all. In addition to the 10 Representa 
tives who appeared in person to speak for the 
bill and the 30 witnesses, there were some 
142 letters, prepared statements, articles, etc., 
that were inserted in the printed record, in- 
cluding 59 from library associations. But we 
have tried to select the highlights, including 
a pertinent paragraph from every witness’ 
testimony. 

An added need, however, is for those who 
talk with their Congressmen to understand 
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any possible doubts or criticisms of the Li 
brary Services Bill, in order to explain its 
details and answer any objections that may 
be raised. For this reason we have included 
here some of the discussion which took place 
during the subcommittee’s hearings, repre- 
senting the main queries put to witnesses, 
and some of their replies. And now 


Mr. LANDRUM, 
order 


The committee will come to 


This committee was constituted and is assembled 
for the purpose of hearing parties at interest in 
bills proposing to establish and render Federal 
assistance to rural public libraries. 


Statement of John Richards, Director of 
the Seattle, Washington, Public Library, 
and President-Elect of the American 
Library Association 


Mr. RicHarps, The free, tax-supported library, 
where it has been well supported, is recognized as 
an integral part of the public education in its various 
communities where it exists 

Unfortunately, many citizens are denied this es 
sential service. Approximately 27 million people in 
the United States are without access to local publi: 
library services of any kind; 90 percent of these 
people are in rural areas. They live on farms or in 
small villages. Some of them are in the fringe areas 
around large cities, and areas affected by defense 
activities and other Federal projects 

To this almost 27 million people without any li 
brary service, we have, of course, to add other mil- 
lions which have very poor service, service which in 
some cases is hardly worthy of the name library 
service 

The American Library Associa‘ion believes there 
is great merit in the provisions of the library service 
bill. I would like to tick off some of these 

1. It stimulates the States and the localities to 
close up the gaps in the provision of adequate pub- 
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JOHN RICHARDS 


Give every person the minimum 
amount of library service 


lic-library service for their residents in the small 
towns, villages, and farming communities 

2. It authorizes a modest amount, $7,500,000 
annually, for a period of 5 years 

3. It has a definite termination date. And | 
would like to say in regard to that that the American 
Library Association has no thought whatever of 
coming back for further funds after this termination 
date. We believe that we can do the job with this 
money if we can have it for 5 years to stimulate at 
the local level something which is already 
much needed and wanted 

4. After the initial allotment of $40,000 each 
State's potential additional allotment is determined 
by the percentage of the total national rural popula 
tion living in each State. 

5. It requires the State to match each Federal 
dollar with State and local funds on the basis of the 
ratio of States’ annual per capita income to the 
United States annual per capita income 

6. It stipulates that the States shall have 
over: the formulation of the plan for each State 
selection of books and periodicals; appointment of 
library workers; management of library operations 
determination of areas to be served 

7. It stipulates that the Federal 
shall check the State plans against the specifications 
in the act, and, of course, the act guards against or 


very 


control 


Government 
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What Are Our Next Steps on the Library Services Bill? 
By Julia D. Bennett 


HOUSE BILL—-H. R. 2840 


ITH A FAVORABLE REPORT of 20 to 9 

on the Library Services Bill by the 
House Education and Labor Committee, the 
bill stands an excellent chance of passage by 
the House in January. This can be possible, 
however, only if all of us work to be sure 
our Representatives know and understand the 
Library Services Bill and what its passage will 
mean. Their support of our measure is of 
great importance. It is up to you to see that 
your Representative is completely informed 
about the legislation. Not only should you 
visit with your Representative but also with 
your two Senators, for the bill will be con 
sidered by the Senate immediately after the 
House votes on it. 


The next steps are these 


1. The House Rules Committee. ‘The bill must 
have a “rule” from this Committee before it can 
go to the House Floor for a vote, A “rule” will 
be requested by the House Education and Labor 

Julia Bennett is in charge of the Washington Office of 


the American Library Association, Hotel 
Washington 4, D.C 


Congressional, 
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SENATE BILL—S. 205 


Committee which has now reported the bill. The 
members of the House Rules Committee are 


Democrats 


Howard W. Smith, 


Chairman Virginia 


William M. Colmer Mississippi 
Ray M. Madden Indiana 
James J. Delaney New York 
James W. Trimble Arkansas 
Homer Thornberry Texas 
Richard Bolling Missouri 


Thomas P. O'Neill, Ir Massachusett 


Republicans 


Leo E. Allen Illinois 
Clarence J, Brown Ohio 
Harris Ellsworth Oregon 
Henry J. Latham New York 


2. The House Floor for a vote. Here your Rep 
resentative has an opportunity to vote for the meas 
ure. He certainly needs to know whether his con 
stituents want this legislation. He will not know 
unless you and others tell him so 

3. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel 
fare. This Committee must report the bill favor 
ably to the Senate. The Committee may hold hear 
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prohibits the use of any of this money for buildings 
or for purchase of property. In other words, it has 
to go into actual service along demonstration lines 

We believe that this bill is wisely drawn. It pro- 
vides for Federal administration through the United 

tates Office of Education, and for State administra 
tion by the State library agencies 

The crux of the matter is that each State, through 
its own State plan, will have an opportunity to at- 
tack and solve its individual problems in its own 
way 

The thing that we are trying to get is a pattern 
which will ... give every person in this community, 
in this country, the minimum amount of library 
service which he needs 

Mr. LANDRUM. Do you have any questions, Mrs 
Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Richards, we hear a lot about 
our aid to foreign countries. Do you know what 
amount of money is being spent in the United States 
libraries to serve people in other countries ? 

Mr. RicHArps. The figures that I have on that 
indicate that the entire USIS budget, as now being 
requested, is $88 million, and the Information Serv- 
ice alone, which presumably would be the book serv- 
ice, the library service, is $4,804,000 

Mrs. GREEN. As to this amount of appropriation 
for foreign libraries, how does that compare with 
what is spent in the United States today ? 


Mr. RicuHarps. We have no Federal appropria- 
tion 

Mrs. Green. I wonder what interest industry has 
in seeing that this kind of library service is pro- 
vided ? 

Mr. RicHarps. We know that industry is inter 
ested in this, partly because industry is having to 
disperse its a nan In other words, it is going to 
have to go to various parts of the country which 
would not necessarily have good library service. And 
we know that one of the things that industry looks 
for is education in the broader sense, including li 
braries In other words, a community that did 
not have a library service would not be a good loca 
tion for industry. 

Mrs. Green. Then I would like your comment 
on two other things. 

It seems to me that almost every bill that comes 
before this committee has two hurdles to get over 
One is the question of the public and the parochial 
schools. Will the library service be rendered alike? 
Will that be an issue in this case? 

Mr. RicHArDs. The service is free to all people 
By and large, we do not always work through in 
dividual schools, although we may do that 

But certainly there will be no discrimination be 
tween the use of this new service by the parochial 
schools or by public schools. It will be completely 
free to everybody 
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Jutta D. Bennett 


1956 can be the year of passage for the 
Library Services Bill.” 
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ings, but they will be very brief instead of extensive 


hearings as in the House. The members of this 
Committee are 
Democrats 
Lister Hill, Chairman Alabama 
James E. Murray Montana 
Matthew M. Neely West Virginia 
Paul H. Douglas Illinois 
Herbert H. Lehman New York 
John F Kennedy Massa husetts 
Pat McNamara Michigan 
Republicans 
H. Alexander Smith New Jersey 
Irving M. Ives New York 
William A, Purtell Connecticut 
Barry Goldwater Arizona 
George H. Bender Ohio 
Gordon Allott Colorado 
4. The Senate Floor for a vote. If the Senate 


Committee reports the bill by a unanimous vote, 
the bill can be placed on the Senate Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. Twice before the bill has passed 
the Senate in this way. Let's try to get it passed 
again that way! 


1956 can be the year of passage for the 
Library Services Bill. It is certainly up to 
the librarians to work for this. Rally all the 
support you can from influential citizens and 
representatives of organizations interested in 
library legislation, for their help will be in 
valuable. Work for the support of the Li- 
brary Services Bill by your Representative 
and your Senators 
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Mas. Green. That, Mr. Chairman, is an impor- 
tant point for the committee to consider. 

The other one is the question of segregation: Are 
we going to have that problem? How many segre- 
gated libraries are there ? 

Ma. Ricnaarps. | can't answer that factually, but 
let me say that we are working on that, as everybody 
else is working on it... . 

Mrs. Green. Would you agree that the Supreme 
Court decision . . . will work out an implementation 
of that ruling, and it will not be an issue in this 
legislation ? 

Mar. RicHarps. | am sure it will not be. Know- 
ing the librarians of the South, I can assure you it 
will not be. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Richards, you used the tigure of 
27 million people that have no library service. How 
do you arrive at the 27 million figure? 

Mr. RicHarps. We have made careful studies in 
the various States of the people without libraries in 
their regions, and we know that is a conservative 
figure. , 

Mr. Coon. How do you define a region and 
whether a person is available to a library or isn't? 

Mr. RicHarps. For instance, I mentioned 404 
counties out of the large number that there are that 
have no libraries whatever. That is a statistical fact. 
We know that that is true. There are no libraries in 
those 404 counties, As a matter of fact, each State 
agency has done a great deal of work on this. We 
know in Washington, for instance, to a county and 
to a community where we lack our coverage. We 
know that 10 percent of our people do not have any 
library facilities. 

Mr. Coon. That was the point I was wondering 
how you arrived at. I have lived most of my life 
25 miles from town. That used to be a long ways to 
town. But now since the Second World War I used 
to go to town once or twice a week, and most of my 
neighbors did. Where 20 years ago we would not 
hardly have had a library service available, I would 
say in recent years, with me and most of my neigh- 
bors going into town once or twice a week, we could 
have gone to the library there in town. 

Mr. RicHArps, That has made it possible for us 
to increase our coverage. 

Mr. Coon. Where would be some of these rural 
areas that are not outside of those counties that you 
mentioned? Where would be some of the rural 
areas that are too remote to have access to libraries 
in town? 

Mk. RicnHArps. In the State of Washington we 
have several counties that are largely rural that do 
not have any libraries whatever within their bound- 
aries. 

Mr. Coon. Leaving those counties that don't 
have any out, where would be some of these rural 
areas that would not have access, and how would 
we define whether they have access or don't have 
access? 

Mr. Ricnarps. It is a question of whether there 
is a library service within the agency. For instance, 
if a county has library service, presumably it gives it 
to all the people within the county, although some 
of them may not have as good service as others. But 
we would say that that county was covered. 

If it doesn't have library service, then it would be 
a case of which communities, which cities within 
the county have libraries. 

In other words, it goes very largely on the ques- 
tion of your authority, whether it is a city authority 
or a county authority. And it is true that the means 
of communication have made possible a greater ac- 
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cess to libraries. On the other hand, you must real- 
ize that ordinarily a city does not like to give free 
service to people who do not pay taxes. You have 
your problem there of jurisdiction. 

Mr. Coon. In most cases like that what do they 
charge? A dollar or something like that? 

Mr. RicHarps. A nominal fee quite often, al- 
though there is a tendency to open it up to some ex- 
tent if they possibly can. But, by and large, these 
figures are arrived at through authorities, whether 
it is city or county. 

I have been interested in working in the State of 
Washington for library legislation and library ap 
propriations to find thag our so-called cow counties 
—I don't know whether you have them in Oregon 
or not— 

Mk. Coon. We certainly do, and some good ones 

Mr. RicHarps. Our so-called cow counties do 
not understand what is meant by library service. 
They don't have it. They have never had it 

It seems to me that it is an educational job to a 
very large extent. In other words, if the people can 
understand what they are missing and know what 
they can get, then they will be willing to come in 
and support legislation at the support level 

Mr. Coon. We are talking pvr $7'% million 
in the bill, and I wondered how much the States 
now provided, 

Mr. RicHarps. Yes. 

This chart indicates that there is $6 million now 
being provided by State funds, and $154 million 
local funds. The exact amount on the State annual 
operating budgets for State library agencies is $6,- 
326,486. Just over $6 million. 

Mr. Coon. This request of $71 million would 
really be in excess of what the States are now spend 
ing. 

Mr. RicHarps. That is right. 

Mr. Coon. But only a small fraction of what the 
local communities are spending. 

Mk. RicHArps. That is right. And we must keep 
in mind that this $744 million for 5 years is limited 
to rural areas by the terms of the bill, communities 
of 10,000 or less. 

Mr. Coon. I was wondering when you said per 
capita whom you include? Or do you include every 
body? Do you include just voters? 

Mr. RicHArps. No. That is per capita of popu- 
lation, entire population. 

Mk. Coon, The entire county population ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Richards, i want to ask you 
this question: How much Federal control does the 
particular bill we have under consideration provide? 

Mr. RicHarDs. A very limited amount. It in- 
volves merely that the Federal Government shall 
check the State pians against the specifications first 
of all to make sure that the State plans are within 
the limitations of the bill, and, secondly, the ques- 
tion of making sure that the operation is taken care 
of within the limitations of the bill. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Does it provide that the Federal 
Government may dictate to a State or locality with 
regard to the employment of personnel ? 

Mr. RicHarps, Not at all. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Is the State free to employ 
whomever it desires ? 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is right. And the State 
must, before it can take advantage of this legislation, 
pees a plan for action under the bill which will 

approved, and which then they will proceed on. 
It means that each State can work out its own prob- 
lems in its own way, which we feel is very valuable. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Graham, a member of the 
staff, would like to direct a question, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Would you explain what a demon- 
stration 1s? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes 
~ A demonstration is the opportunity to present in 
a community which does not have library service, 
or has very poor library service, what we consider 
to be good library service. 

And I mentioned the situation that obtains in 
Louisiana where the parishes have had now for 
several years these demonstration libraries. In other 
words, the State library agency moves in at State 
expense a demonstration for 1 year of what library 
service can mean to the community. At the end of 
that year the community takes it over, and it is 
completely self-supporting 

Mr. GRAHAM. Then Louisiana would have no 
need for this. 

Mr. Ricnuarps. I think they would 
have not solved all their problems. 

They have done a fair job through the demon- 
strations on this program. 

Mr. GraHAM. How many States provide that 
service now? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I can't give you those hgures 
We have done a little of it in the State of Washing- 
ton where it has been quite successful 

Of course, the problem is with the shortage of 
State funds. There has never been an opportunity 
to do it on the basis that we would like. In other 
words, that is why this bill at this time is so effec- 
tive and so good, because it would make it possible 
to move into these communities that need demonstra- 
tions and finance them under the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Why can it not be done out of 
local funds and State funds? 

Mr. RICHARDS. On local funds, of course, the 
problem is the question of the taxing unit. And 
these communities of 10,000 and less, by and large, 
do not have the ability to tax themselves to the 
extent of raising enough money to do a demonstra- 
tion or to give good library service of any kind. 

Mrs. GREEN. Would the gentleman yield for a 
minute ? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes 

Mrs. GREEN. Going back to Louisiana, the dem- 
onstration plan is not the entire part of the picture. 

Mr. RicHarps. No 

Mrs. GREEN. So Louisiana would benefit by the 
service which would be offered by the bill or by 
this kind of legislation. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is right. 

Actually this does not have to be done by demon- 
stration. I am very sure in the State of Washington 
we will handle it, to some extent, by bringing 
some of the very weak libraries into larger area serv- 
ice. But it will be the means by which we can 
get them started for a year or 2 years or, at the most, 
5 years. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
that service? 

Mr. RicHarps. Demonstration? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; bringing in bookmobiles and 
so forth. 

Mr. RicHarps. Bookmobile service is becoming 
more and more common It is a very popular 
means of getting books to rural areas, rural people, 
and a very economical means of doing it. 

Of course, undoubtedly under this legislation, and 
the whole point under this legislation is that we 
would have many more service points established 
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SEND FOR H. R. 2840 AND 
REPORT No. 1587 


If you do not have a copy of H. R. 2840, 
which is the Library Services Bill in the 
House of Representatives, and the accom- 
panying Report No. 1587, please ask your 
Representative for copies, Nothing will con- 
vince our legislators of the widespread in- 
terest in this bill more than having to supply 
a great many copies, Even though the Rep- 
resentatives are at home during this recess, 
their offices will take care of your requests. 
Address the Representative 0! your district 
at the House Office Building, Washington, 
D.c 











whether by bookmobile stops or by smal] branches, 
for instance, of a larger area, larger units, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I was just noticing the State of 
Illinois provides this service, and they reach some 
400,000 people. And there are well over a million 
books going in and out. They have had that much 
service. I wonder how necessary it is to these States 
to have this Federal money. 

With reference to State plans, I read from the 
bill here that they should provide policies and 
methods of administration to be followed in using 
funds made available for expenditures under the 
State plans, 

Now then is it not up to the Commissioner of 
Education to determine whether or not these ad- 
ministrative policies and methods of administration 
actually fulfill the objectives of the law? 

Mk. RICHARDS. The State plan, as I understand 
it, will be presented for checking as to whether it is 
within the fairly liberal limits of the bill. But 
there would be no opportunity to require any State 
to meet any other conditions. In other words, each 
State will have complete autonomy in working out 
its own plan. That is basic and understood in the 
bill 

Mr. GRAHAM. But it is still subject to the Com- 
missioner of Education's approval of it 

Mr. RicHArps. On the basis of very wide limits 
of the bill itself. In other words, there must 
some way in which someone can determine that the 
States are working within the framework of the bill 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. But I mean he must 
have to issue some sort of criteria. 

Mr. Ricwarps. That, as I understand the legisla- 
tion, would not make it possible for him to deter- 
mine the details of a plan which was needed in any 
particular State. In other words, the value of this 
legislation is that it is so that each State can work 
out its own problems in its own way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. But the matter of segregation or 
parochial schools could enter into the State plan 

Mr. RicHarps. Each State can do anything it 
wants to, that is right, in regard to that matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM, In other words, it is not, as Mrs 
Green asked, one that would prohibit that in any 
way? 

Mr. RicHarps, May I mention that this is public 
library service to the people of the country, and 
does not involve service to schools, 

Now many libraries give service to schools if it 
is needed. But this is public library service for all 
the people without limitation whatever. 
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Mas. Green. If the gentleman will yield, the 
point which I was trying to make a while ago ts 
that neither segregation nor the parochial question 
should be a part of the issue here 

Mk, GranamM, Yes. But there is nothing to 
prohibit it from being in the State plan 

Mus. Green, That is one of the strengths of the 
bill, that it will be distributed according to their 
own State plan. 

Mk. GRAHAM. But they may provide for segrega- 
thon. 

Mus. Green. The same as they do now with their 
State or local funds. 
ane RICHARDS. (Reading from the bill, section 
(b) ): 

The Commissioner shall approve any plan which 
fulfills the conditions specified in subsection (a) of 
this section. 

Mk. LANDRUM. Do you have anything further? 

Mk. Granam, I had just one question more. 

Would you please furnish for the committee the 
total expenditure in dollars per annum for library 
services; and by States, if possible? 

Mk. RicHarps, Let me make sure I have that. 

You mean total expenditures for public library 
service per year by State? 

Mk. Granam. No. For the services that would 
be encompassed in this bill, that would be aug- 
mented by this bill. 

Mk. Ricnarps. | think perhaps |] have something 
here that partially answers your question. 

I have this chart to give out, a breakdown of the 
allocations by States under the bill, and I will turn 
this over. 

_ Mr. Granam. I wanted to have a breakdown by 
States for the amount that is presently being spent 
per year by the States for the services, and which 
would be augmented by the funds from this bill. 

_ Mk, Ricnarps. The only point there is that each 
State will be different under the bill. Each State 
will have its own plan, 

Mk. GRAHAM. It has nothing to Jo with the plan 
or anything like that. It has to do with what is 
< presently spent per annum 

R, RicHarps. All righi. 

Mk, GRAHAM. By States. 

Mk. RicHARDs, We have this chart which I gave 
you earlier of the operating expenditures per capita 
for local public library service. 

Mk. GRAHAM, I mean in dollars and cents per 
annum. 

Mk, Ricnarps. I have the chart here. 

Mk. GRAHAM. Could you furnish that for the 
record? 

Mk. RicHarps, That I can leave for the record 


Statement of L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress 


Mk. Mumrorp, The Library of Congress . . . has 
no direct, vested interest in this bill.... Yet we 
have 4 very real concern, a strong interest, in the 
improvement of library services throughout the 
country, ... 

The Library of Congress . . . renders several serv- 
ices On a nationwide basis... . And, through its 
reference service, it answers thousands and thou- 
sands of queries from all over the country. The first 
obligation of the Library of Congress, however, is to 
serve Congress and the Government and we cannot, 
and should not, untertake to. provide for people 
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throughout the United States the kind of reference 
service a local library could give. Each year we send 
out thousands of form letters telling persons who 
ask us for information to turn to their community or 
State libraries. With 27 million people in the United 
States lacking access to local public library service 

and with some state libraries inadequately stocked 
and staffed, however, we have the inescapable feel 

ing that often this will mean that the inquiries will 
be turned away empty-handed. . This lack should 
be alarming to everyone concerned with the effective 
functioning of our democratic form of Government 

which depends upon an informed citizenry ‘ 

The $7,500,000 envisioned by the Library Serv- 
ices Bill would just about equal the cost of one jet 
bomber. If we believe that the country’s first line 
of defense lies in its people, it would seem that we 
should be willing to devote the equivalent of the 
cost of one jet a year for 5 years to a program that 
would point that way to library opportunities for 
all. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Dr. Brownell is the next witness 
but before we proceed we have a communication 
here from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare which we would like to make a part of 
the record. I will ask Mr. Hussey if he will read it 
into the record. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, this is from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
dated May 20 [reading]: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response 
to your requests for a report on identical bills to 
promote the further development of public-library 
service in rural areas. 

This Department is in accord with the broad ob- 
jective; namely, to improve the public-library serv 
ices available to the rural areas of the Nation. How- 
ever, having regard to budgetary limitations, and in 
view of other more urgent needs for Federal funds 
in the fields of education, health, and welfare, we 
would not regard this as a priority measure. Further- 
more, the grant-in-aid program proposed should 
be considered in relation to the general Federal 
policy with respect to al! such grant-in-aid pro 
grams, a matter which is currently under study by 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
established by President Eisenhower pursuant to 
Public Law 109, 83d Congress. Under these cir 
cumstances it is suggested that consideration 
be deferred, at least pending issuance of the report 
and recommendations of this Commission, which 
existing law requires not later than June 30, 1955 

We would, therefore, recommend that [the Li 
brary Services Bill} not be enacted by the Congress 
at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it per 
ceives no objection to the submission of this report 
to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roswe it B. Perkins, Acting Secretary 


Statement of S. M. Brownell, United 
States Commissioner of Education 


Dr. BROWNELL. The purposes and provisions of 
the bills seem to be carefully and thoughtfully de 
veloped. 

If a bill is to be enacted to extend library services 
we believe that the following provisions of the bills 
under consideration are generally desirable: (1) the 
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provision for State plans, (2) the maintenance of 
local and State control, and (4) the objective nature 
of the determination of grant allotments 

We respectfully invite the attention of the Com 
mittee to several questions which we feel are im 
portant in considering these bills 

(1) Is it appropriate at this time for the Federal 
Government to assume this new Federal responsi 
bility? In answer to this question the report of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, estab 
lished by Public Law 109, 83d Congress with respect 
to the general Federal policy on grant-in-aid pro 
grams would be useful. I believe this report is 
scheduled for release by June 30, 1955 

(2) To what extent can it be shown that local 
and State funds cannot be obtained to improve local 
library service without the proposed Federal assist 
ance? In 1950 87.43% of the support of libraries 
was derived from local funds; 1.67% of the support 
came from State grants. Evidence at hand is insufh 
cient to indicate the nature and extent of effort of 
States and localities. 

It should be noted that in a report entitled The 
Public Library in the United States, published in 
1950 as the General Report of the Public Library 
Inquiry of the Social Science Research Council, its 
author, Robert D. Leigh, says 

Our siudies show that any one of the states has 
enough taxable wealth to provide itself with an ade 
quate public library service. As in the case of the 
municipal library's slice of the total municipal 
budget, state expenditures in aid of public libraries 
could be much larger than at present and still con 
stitute a very small place in the state's budget. The 
present state library extension outlay is a litle less 
than .02 per cent of the state's total expenditures. If 
state public library aid were expanded so as to pro- 
vide half of the present total public library revenues 
of the country ($50,000,000 of the $100,000,000 
total) it would still be less than 1 per cent of state 


disbursements for all purposes. State aid rather 
than larger federal grants for equalization purposes 
therefore, would seem to be the major reliance tor 


public library development in the decade ahead 
And rants to the states te equ ilize and expand 
formal schooling as well as ingenuity within the 


Stales 10 créalé a successful operating framework for 


federal 


rural library service may be as important as 
for libraries in promoting the demand for the 


erani 
use of modern public library service 

Our analysis of the comparative statist i state 
library support revealed another factor probably 


explaining generous or niggardly public library sup 
port in some Slates T bis 4s the existence or abse ne 
of restrictive tax ceiling bearing upon public librar 
ies. We found states with high per capita income, 
high average of schooling, and a high degree of 
urbanization, with comparatively low levels of pub 
lic library support. Other states with these favorable 
factors equally present had high levels of library in 
In the former, severe tax limits exist. In the 
the municipal tax limitations are not restric 
in Obio, alternative forms of local taxa 
(pp. 158-159) [Under 


come 
latter 
live or, as 
tion have been opened up 


upplied ) 


(3) What evidence is there that State authorities 
such as State legislatures and governors, are ready 
to or desire to develop such programs in their 
respective States and will support the necessary 
enabling state legislation? I regret we do not have 
evidence to supply you on that question 

(4) What evidence is there that the proposed 
Federal grants will be effective at the present time 
in accomplishing the purposes of the bill ? 

Students of the problem have raised questions 
about the effectiveness of grants under present con 
ditions. Such doubts as those expressed by Robert 
Leigh in his study should, we feel, be resolved by 
factual data to support the position of the advocates 
of the bill. Mr. Leigh says 
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We did not consider the bill of 
high priority.” 
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L. Quincy MuMFrorp 
Inquiries will be turned away 


empty-handed,” 
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Federal aid for stimulation purposes under present 
conditions must be carefully designed if ut is to 
achieve its purpose. Under our governmental sys- 
tem Federal grants to public libraries would be ad- 
ministered by the state library agencies. These agen- 
cies vary greatly in size, resources, and quality of 
professional personnel. They vary also in the 
extent to which they have developed mature plans 
and leadership for building adequate, modern li- 
brary service units within le staie. The estimate, 
from our survey, is that not more than half the 
present state library agencies are developed suffi- 
ciently to —_ assurance that Federal grants 
would not be frittered away in activities yielding no 
permanent results, (Pp: 158-159) 

In s , I should like to reemphasize that I 
agree with Objectives of improving public library 
services available to the rural areas of the Nation. 
At the same time, I do not believe that existing 
evidence fully supports the present necessity or 
desirability of Federal grants as the appropriate 
method = FR on toward this objective. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Metcarr. Dr. Brownell . . . do you not be- 
lieve that we will have some stimulus to this plan 
and encourage States to participate where they have 
failed to use their capacity to take care of their local 
situation in the past? 

Dr. BRowNELL. My answer to that is that I am 

uite certain it would in some instances, I do not 
chink we have evidence to be too clearly assured 
that it would in all of our States. As I pointed out 
in my testimony, I think there is a real question as 
to w some of the States have developed their 
State library setup to the point where they would 
use such an appropriation to good, or to the best, 
advantage. I think that is a real question, and I am 
sorry to say that I do not have the evidence one way 
or another, 

Mr. Metcatr. That is a question raised by Mr. 
Leigh in the part you quoted. That is taken from 
the same source that your previous quotation was 
taken from, a 1950 publication. 

Dr. BrowNnett. That is right. 


Mk. Metcatr. But if State authorities or legis- 
lators, or people in charge of the library movement 
did not participate, there would be no Federal ex- 
penditure, of course, and no State stimulus; would 
there? 

Dr. Browneit. As I understand is bill, the 
allotment would be made to each State. The way in 
which the funds would be used would  e left up to 
the State, and I think that the State would be in con- 
trol. I understand your question is whether they are 

to use this money to provide the stimulation 
or library programs envisioned in this bill? 

Mr. Mertcatr. That is right. 

Dr. Browne. | wish that I could answer that 
question with a firm “Yes” or No.” I think there 
is a real question, particularly when I note that in 
terms of the income for public library systems, in 
1950, there were 24 States which are not listed as 
having provided any direct State grants for the sup- 
port of public libraries. It just raises a question, I 
think a very serious one, as to whether the States 
have taken the job seriously enough to be ready to 
utilize this money to the best advantage. 

Mr. Metcatr. I do not think that there is any 
bray but what the States have been derelict in 

ir duty to help finance local library services, . . . 
It is our that we could get some stimulus there 
and get these States that are not participating ade- 


quately and start them on a 5-year program. They 
would see the beneficial results of such a program 
and achieve the objectives with which we both con- 
ee 

Dr. Brownell, your report says this is not one of 
the bills that has budgetary priority. I know you 
put school construction ahead of it, but what other 
things would you give priority ahead of library as 
sistance or grants-in-aid for libraries? 

Dr. BROWNELL. That is a very difficult question. 

Mr. Metcatr. I am just wondering where is the 
priority from the t's standpoint, or from 
your own personal standpoint. 

Dr. BROWNELL. That is the reason I am hesitat- 
ing to answer, because the Department has not listed 
in 1, 2, 3, 4 order just where it would put all of 
these different bills. We have some 300 or more 
bills which have been introduced this year relating 
to education. 

From the standpoint of their impact on the total 
educational situation we consider that our school- 
construction bills come very high in our priority 
That is what we had in mind in saying that we did 
not consider the library services bills are of high 
priority. 

But if you were to ask me to list them down and 
if I ma permitted to use an inelegant term here 
I am afraid that I would have to say that is some- 
thing on which I would want more time before I 
stuck my neck out. 

Mr. Metcatr. I did not want you to stick your 
neck out, Dr. Brownel!, on this. 


Statement of Robert D. Leigh, Member 
of the Graduate Faculty, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dean of the Library School 


Mk. METCALF. It was your publication that was 
cited by Dr, Brownell, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 

Dr. LeiGu. Yes, sir, I was the author of the final 
report of the public library inquiry which was called 
The Public Everary in the United States. And 1 
heard from the president-elect of the American Li- 
brary Association that the quotations semed to in- 
dicate an over-all point of view which I don’t think 
we intended by this section in our report entitled 
“Federal Aid to Public Libraries.” 

What was quoted was exactly true, of course, as 
far as it wert, But it left out the picture as we tried 
a it. The section beginning on page 155 of this 

The Public Library in the United States, 
entitled “Federal Aid to Public Libraries,’ running 
through the top of page 159, which is the end of 
that section, is the whole statement. 

What it says, in summary, is, first of all, a little of 
a historical picture of the earlier attempts at Federal 
aid which were carried on during the 1930's, which, 
I suppose, we may call the New Deal period, which 
were in many cases quite ambitious and asked for 
a great deal of money. 

But later on, beginning at least in 1950, what we 
found was that proposals were made that smaller 
sums, $5 million to $7 million a year, should be 
granted State libraries for demonstration projects in 
1 or more State areas over a period of 4 or 5 years, 
and, thus, demonstration for limited periods rather 
than permanent grants for equalization has become 
the current program for Federal aid to public li- 
braries. 
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Ropert D. Leigu 


Points out to John Richards (left): “The 
findings of our study were in favor of 
this stimulation.” 


The first sentence of the next paragraph is 

The use of the Federal taxing power for stimula- 
tion rather than for substantial equalization on a 
permanent basis seems to be justiped from a fiscal 
point of view. 

Then there is a page which indicates that in our 
study of what States have substantial expenditures 
for public libraries we found that the States with 
the highest degree of common schooling tended to 
be better, those that were urban tended to be better, 
and those with the highest per capita income 

It is a rather involved analysis which occasioned 
a whole book on our part to indicate that the major 
reason why we haven't public libraries developed 
for rural areas is not that there is not fundamentally 
enough money but that people haven't organized 
themselves to find that it is a relatively inexpensive 
operation to build very adequate libraries that serve 
rural as well as urban areas 

Then I said that 

Federal aid for stimulation purposes under pres- 
ent conditions must be carefully designed if it is to 
achieve its purpose. Under our governmental sys- 
tem Podeoh ane to public libraries would be ad- 
ministered by the State library agencies. These 
agencies vary greatly in size, resources, and quality 
of professional personnel. They vary also in the 
extent to which they developed mature plans and 
leadership for building adequate, modern library 
service units within the State. 

The estimate from our survey is not more than 
half the present State library agencies ave developed 
sufficiently to provide assurance that Federal grants 
would not be frittered away in activities yielding no 
permanent results. 

The library leaders promoting the current bills 
for Federal aid are fully aware of this situation. 
Their efforts are turned toward setting standards 
and allocating funds to be eranted so that the State 
library agencies will be stimulated and improved in 
the process of demonstration 

That is the general tenor of our remarks. We 
were attempting, as a result of our studies, to make 
a very honest, objective statement of the place that 
Federal aid would have. And our conclusion was 
that this stimulation concept, over a limited period 
of years, is precisely the kind of aid that seems to 
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make the most sense in the American scene because, 
fundamentally in the long run, the States, stimulated 
and developed, can, I think, develop adequate li- 
brary service for everybody within those States. 

I hope it is clear that the findings of our study 
were in favor of this stimulation, 5-year or 4-year 
type of grant. 

Mr. Metcatr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Dr. Leigh if he thinks that the survey that was 
made does provide evidence that State authorities 
and State legislatures can definitely develop library 
programs with the stimulus that you have recom- 
mended 

Dr. Leicu. Yes. Of course, one could not surely 
make the statement that in 1 or 2 or 5 years all of 
our 48 States will do it. But it seems to me it is 
the way that it will be done. And I think stimula 
tion has already taken place to some extent by good 
development in some of the States. I think that 
would be greatly accelerated by a regular scheme of 
stimulation through Federal aid. 

Mr. Metcacr. It. has been suggested that while 
the objectives of this program are good, and that 
we would like to bring library services to these 27 
million people who are without them, that this is 
not the proper time because there is greater need 
for the money elsewhere, and also because Federal 
grants would not be as effective at this time as they 
might be at some future time. 

I wonder if, from your experience in this survey 
that you supervised, you could comment on those 
suggestions 

Dr. Leicu. As I have become acquainted with 
librarians—and I am not a librarian myself—and 
have * in touch with library literature and have 
made library visits since 1950, it seems to me that 
we are in a period of receptivity to library extension 
which is as favorable as any time I have ever known 


Statement of Mildred P. McKay, 
Director of the New Hampshire 
State Library, and President of 
the National Association of 
State Libraries 


Mrs. McKay. We believe that adequate library 
service is an important force in the moral and mate- 
rial defense of our American way of life. Libraries 
provide technical books for on-the-job training in 
industry, and for improved agriculture, as wal as 
the books which will help us all to be better citizens 
through understanding the issues that face America 
and the world today. Libraries provide the great 
books of our western civilization and the books that 
help our children round out the formal instruction 
they receive in the schools, so that they may grow 
up to become intelligent and useful members of 
their communities. 


Yet good library service is a somewhat intangible 
thing that has to be experienced in operation to be 
fully appreciated. In most of our states a realization 
of its values has not become widespread enough to 
gain adequate support for a statewide program of 
rural library extension. This bill recognizes that 
the provision of good library service is of national 
concern. By providing for demonstrations through- 
out the country, it is designed to educate the people 
of the rural areas to library values, so that after a 
reasonable time they may willing to give more 
idequate support to local and state library agencies. 
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Every State library agency has developed a plan 
suitable for its particular situation. In a recent 
survey it has been found that all but three states 
have legislation or legal opinions which will enable 
the state to accept funds under this bill 

I would like to tell you a little bir — 

Mr. LANDRUM. Would you yield there a minute? 

you mean you have statistics to show contrary 
to the 1950 report which Dr. Browne}! quoted from 
a few minutes ago, where he said 24 States did not 
provide any library service at all? 

Mrs, McKay. | am sorry. | was referring to the 
fact that there is enabling legislation to receive 
Federal funds. 

Mr. LanorumM. And you do not refer to the fact 
that he mentioned—— 

Mrs. McKay. | would like to refute the state- 
ment that he made this morning. That takes great 
courage on my part. 

Mr. LANDRUM. With statistics; is that right? 


Mrs. McKay. Yes. I was referring to the fact 
that all but three States have enabling legislation to 
receive Federal aid. 

Since you have asked this question, may I speak 
on the point, that we have figures for 1954 which 
show the amount of state aid which is provided. 
He quoted some 26 States which did not provide 
any grants to libraries. However, all but two States 
have agencies which give library extention.... In 
New Hampshire, we have a State-aid grant program 
which is only $1,500 a year. We actually help only 
about five libraries a year with that. However, the 
State appropriates something like $120-some-thou- 
sand, which we use to help rural} libraries. 

We do this through four regions, and we have a 
bookmobile, a bookmobile librarian and a large col- 
lection of books in cach region, which gives aid to 
the small local libraries. I suspect we were one of 
the States he included this morning as not doing 
anything for our public libraries. However, we 
actually do a deal. 

I should like to submit this statement which has 
been compiled by the American Library Association, 
which shows the amount of money available for 
extension through the state agency as well as the 
grant-in-aid. 


Statement of M. M, Harris, Editor of 
the San Antonio Express, and 
President of the Board of Trustees, 
San Antonio and Bexar County, Texas 


Mr. Harais. A letter to me from Governor Allan 
Shivers approves this library legislation as ‘a very 
worthwhile program. We have tried for years to 
increase State participation in library work, with 
little or no results. This might be the spark that is 
needed.” 

From the very outset of the bookmobile service 
for Bexar County which was initiated back in 1936 
we have had striking testimony to the fact that 

ple in the country are book-hungry. We have 
Pad testimony to the fact that the basic requirement 
for meeting this need and this desire in the rural 
areas of our own state and of the Nation generally 
is salesmanship, It is the salesmanship of showing 
the budgeting authorities of counties and their con- 
stituents in rural areas the benefits and the attrac- 
tions of free lic library service. The samples 
used in this salesmanship are libraries on wheels. 
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To illustrate this emphasis upon salesmanship, 
let me briefly recall the difficult conditions and 
circumstances under which this service to the people 
at the grass roots of our county was established back 
in 1936. The proposal by a little group of library 
workers and other citizens at first met with a recep- 
tion from the co commissioners which was a 
compound of stolid indifference and downright re- 
sentment. It took the gift of a bookmobile from a 
civic organization to persuade the Commissioners 
grudgingly to set aside $2,000 for an experimental 
period of bookmobile operation. 

Thereafter, from time to time, the bare suggestion 
emanating from the county court house that the free 
library service might be abandoned was met with 
organized resistance by Parent-Teacher and other 
civic groups. 

To shorten the story, from a mere 58!/. thousand 
books checked out for home use in the first year of 
the county library operation the service had grown 
to more than 400,000 books circulated for home 
use in 1953. In that year the bookmobile services 
of county and city were merged. 

The necessity for civic salesmanship on the part 
of those who are trying to extend library service to 
rural areas is two-fold. County taxing authorities 
as a rule will not provide the service on their own 
initiative. And also as a rule, its beneficiaries, the 
people directly served do not initiate a request or 
demand for such service from their elected officials. 

In all the travels over our biggest state which were 
undertaken by the People’s Library Movement 
envoys, the most effective instrument of enlighten 
ment and persuasion was the bookmobile itself 
It wasn't until the bookmobiles began to roll, and 
people began to see what they were getting, that the 
county libraries began to increase in number 

Now, the simple procedure was this: We would 
roll one of those bookmobiles down to the com- 
munity where we were going to put up our talk in 
assembly halls of colleges, or churches, or whatnot 
We would let them see that bookmobile in action 
They would look over its contents, and then sooner 
or later, sooner in the case of some of the communi- 
ties, and later in the case of others, a local movement 
would be organized to start either a county or a 
community library. The library services 
evangelists went out over Texas preaching the gospel 
of books for the people and showing them what it 
meant, and that is what it was about, practical sales- 
manship. 

Mr. MeTcALr. Mr. Harris, pursuing a point that 
the chairman was asking you about, are you not 
afraid that after 5 years this will become a perma- 
nent activity of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Harris. No, I am not. That is for this 
reason: I think it can be emphatically and adequately 
impressed upon the communities that this is simply 
a demonstration period. That is in order to sell 
them on the desirability and the practicability of 
acquiring their own public-library service, just as 
has been done before. . . . 

Mr. Metcatr. And after we have taken it on, 
can we get rid of it as a Federal activity? 

Mr. Harris. I think we can. I think that 5 years 
would be a very liberal and sensible peirod, and 
Heaven knows, if you can't sell them in that period 
they don't deserve to carry on. That is the fact of 
the matter. In other words, they have to be told 
that this is not a handout for keeps, that they are 
being given a chance to participate and they are 
being given a chance to cooperate, and if they don't 
get it, the loss is theirs. This is not going to be 
Uncle Sam's permanent gift. 
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Mrs. DEAN JOHNSON M. M. Harris 


raise the educational ‘The basic requirement is 
would return the salesmanship. This might be 
money spent twofold.” the spark that is needed.” 


Statement of Mrs. Dean Johnson, wife 
and daughter of dairy farmers; a 4-H 
leader in Buckhannon, West Virginia 


Mrs. JOHNSON. Farm living and operation is 
far from the simple day-to-day life we enjoyed when 
I was a girl. It has become a very complex way of 
life. A machine purchased today may be obsolete in 
a few months: a method of farming used last year 
may be behind the times today. Knowing when to 
market a product may mean the difference between 
a loss or a profit. Books about production, market- 
ing, home management, and child guidance have 
become a necessity. Rural people cannot invest five 
to six dollars per book for the enjoyment of only 
one family. Should the cost be spread between many 
families reading the same books, the investment is 
justified. Where there is no library service avail- 
able, rural people do not have access to these 
books 

Mechanization of farms increases production and 
eases the labor burden, but it also decreases the 
number of people needed to farm our productive 
acres. With rural population increasing, the surplus 
laborers must find employment in industry, compet- 
ing with people who have had opportunities to en- 
joy books from city libraries 

A school teacher in our state found one family of 
children with a marked reading block. She found 
there was not a newspaper, magazine, book, not 
even a mail order catalog in the home so the chil- 
dren could become acquainted with the written 
word. The only printed material available to the 
children in the home to practice reading was canned 
food labels. I believe you will agree with me the 
vocabulary of these children would be very limited. 

A newspaper editor made this statement: When 
4 Bookmobile was first mentioned, I felt it was very 
idealistic, and I was not sold on the idea. I started 
thinking as I read articles following the first Book 
mobile committee meeting, and I began paying at 
tention to the statistics of the earning capacity based 
on the education level of the people | had read 
these statistics many times before without being im 
pressed, but then came my realization that if we 
could raise the educational level of the people only 
a little, it would return the money spent twofold. 
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ANDREW LEMKE Miiprep McKay 
“We we = diseviminating "Good library service has 
against nearly 50 million to be experienced in opera 

f our people.” tion to be appreciated,” 


Statement of Rev. Andrew B. Lemke, 
Minister, First Congregational Church, 
Allegan, Michigan 


Mr. Lemke. I remember the first Easter that I 
spent in a small community. I had been wanting a 
number of books that I had not been able to get. So 
I bought these books and laid them out before my 
wife at Eastertime and said “This is your Easter 
honnet 

At the time I did this I learned that that was not 
the answer to the deficiencies of rural library serv 
ice 

In spite of all the willingness of librarians to 
serve me, there were areas in which they were un 
able to do anything for me. For example, I have 
never yet been able to find a library in a rural area 
that had any more than a most limited nurnber of 
periodicals. Therefore, it was necessary, in order to 
keep abreast of reading periodicals at least once a 
month, to go to some large city within, say, 50 of 
100 miles of the small town where I lived, and 
spend 1 day reading in the periodicals room of the 
large city library 

Mr. Coon pointed out yesterday that he went into 
the library, would drive in occasionally and could 
pick up a book that he wanted, And I think that 

a person with an aggressive urge and need, no 
matter where he lives, can get access to a library no 
matter how remote his location may be. But this 
does not solve the problem for the high-school boy 
and the high-school girl during the formative years 
when books are needed. ... We have 27 million 
minds out in the rural areas. I have come to know 
these minds. They are as sound and firm and great 
as the minds of the people in the cities. They need 
only the opportunity to apply their creative genius 
to ideas to be able to make most significant contri 
butions to the life of our country 
We cannot afford to neglect, it seems to me, these 
million people who live in the rural areas, and 
an equal number who are inadequately served in our 
smaller communities 


I feel that unwittingly in our country today we 
are discriminating against nearly 50 million of our 
American people. We spend millions of dollars try 
ing to acquaint foreigners in other lands with the 
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American way, and to persuade them that our. way 
of free enterprise and our democratic processes are 
needed in a free world... . Here we have in our 
country some 50 million people who need a little 
stimulus such as this bill will give to enable them 
to understand and utilize the best that our country 
has to offer, 

Mr. Coon. I would like to compliment Mr. 
Lemke on his fine statement 

There is one part that I am not quite sure of. 

You said in one part of your statement that any- 
one from the rural areas, if they were aggressive, 
could go to the library and get books. Then a little 
later you said there are 27 million rural people that 
don't have service. I don’t quite understand the two 
statements. 

Mr. Lemke. What I mean by that, Mr. Coon, is 
that I think not only in rural areas but everywhere 
we have the type of person who can fight and fend 
for himself. We have the other type of person who 
can take advantage of aids if he does not have to 
make that initial effort of striking out for himself. 

Then I was thinking of the many high school 
boys and girls who don't have drivers’ licenses, and 
whom we, as parents, would not want to have driv- 
ing into the city for this type of service 

There are also those who are engaged in other 
activities who need the ever-present stimulus of a 
library service right at hand such as, say, a rural 
bookmobile could provide. 

Mr. Coon. These high school students would 
have the service about 9 months out of the year; 
would they not? 

Mr. Lemke. How would that be? 

Mr. Coon. In libraries in the high schools. 

Mr. Lemke. There is no high school library that 
I have ever had access to myself or have known of 
that comes anywhere near providing an adequate 
service. 

Mr. Coon. The word “adequate” would be a 
little different—the interpretation, perhaps, of what 
is adequate and what is not adequate. 

Mr. Lemke. Yes. But, for example, let me put 
it this way: We know that many libraries, even in 
the rural towns, are unable to buy as many as a 
hundred books a year. Now I submit in a day like 
this, as rich as our country is, that no library that 
is buying fewer than a hundred books is able to 
serve adequately the people who have access to it. 
If you take young people and men and women liv- 
ing in the rural areas where they have to cover many 
miles to get to a library which is not equipped to 
serve them, I think that could be put under the cate- 
gory of no library service at all. 


Statement of Harry W. Schacter, Presi- 
dent of Banner-W hitehill Corpora- 
tion of Indianapolis, Indiana, and 

originator of the Kentucky 
Bookmobile Project 
Mk. SCHACTER. Let me tell you the story of the 

Kentucky Bookmobile Project. Less than 3-years 

ago, a group of us in Kentucky began a searching 

inquiry and found that 60 per cent of the people of 


Kentucky—80 per cent in the rural areas—had no 
free public library services of any kind. The only 
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two books available to a vast number of the chil 
dren in Kentucky, outside their meager schoo! books 
were the Bible and the Sears-Roebuck catalog 

We realized that the solution, particularly in the 
rural areas where the need was greatest, was the 
Library-on-Wheels — the bookmobile. lf people 
can't come to books—books must go to the people 

We had learned . . . that one-third of Kentucky's 
young men who were drafted into the Armed Forces 
had been rejected because of illiteracy. We learned 
that despite the devoted efforts of the ‘Friends of 
Kentucky Libraries,” it took 6 years to put 6 book 
mobiles in operation. We learned that where these 
bookmobiles were functioning, the reading ability of 
the children had improved by as much as 60 per 
cent. 

We learned, too, that to bring books to all of the 

»ple of Kentucky would require an additional 100 
et sacbe O At the rate we were going—one a 
yeat-—the job would be comfortably finished by the 
early Spring of 2053.... We decided to hurry his 
tory a little. 

After much deliberation, we came up with a very 
bold plan. ... Citizens and corporations would be 
asked to raise $300,000 to buy the 100 bookmobiles 
needed . . . and their initial complement of some 900 
books. Each local community as its share would be 
asked to provide for the continuous maintenance and 
operation of its bookmobile another $300,000 
for the 100 bookmobiles. The State government 
would be asked to provide $200,000 mostly for addi- 
tional books. On this basis, citizens would put up 
$3 for every dollar advanced by the State. It would 
be Kentucky's biggest bargain of the century 

September 16, 1954 was Governor's Day at the 
State Fair. Louisville beheld a sight such as it had 
never seen before—a parade of 100 bookmobiles 
down one of its main streets They proceeded 
to the race track where in the presence of some 
10,000 people, the dedication ceremonies were held 

It was a great day for Kentucky, but greater days 
were ahead as our bookmobiles began to tear down 
the walls of ignorance about the world we live in, 
which had surrounded so many of our people 
Horace Mann once said—‘‘A house without books 
is like a room without windows.” By prodigious 
effort, we had opened the windows of Kentucky to 
let the light in so that all might read. . 


Statement of Mrs. Barry Bingham, 
Chairman of the Kentucky Book- 
mobile Project and Chairman of the 
Governor's Advisory Commission 
to the Library Extension Division 


Mrs. BINGHAM. There is little chance that 
the agencies of government in Kentucky can imme 
diately produce the revenue from taxation to carry 
on and develop an adequate system of free publi 
libraries. We have scraped the bottom of the barrel 
in appeals to business and to individuals. And in 
spite of the really heroic achievements of the Ken 
tucky Bookmobile Project, we are faced with ever 
growing and insistant demands for books, and more 
books, and more books. . 

The whole record of the last cight months since 
the bookmobiles have been in operation shows a 
really phenomenal acceptance by Kentuckians of the 
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bookmobiles’ services—not acceptance, but eager, 
devouring, usage. It is as if our rural children had 
been starving and had suddenly discovered the 
wholesome, life-saving satisfactions of bread and 


milk 


The bookmobiles are a success. In fact they are 
such a success that we are at our wits’ end as to 
what to do. The books are read by so many people, 
so fast, that they are wearing out at a much quicker 
rate than is the case with library books in conven- 
tional circumstances. We have only enough books 
in the Library Extension Division to allocate about 
2,000 to each bookmobile. These can be loaned in 
two days. After that, the bookmobiles will stand 
idle until the collection is gathered up and loaned 
again. The story from all the counties is the same 
send us more books! 


We have started a brush fire in Kentucky—a brush 
fire of eagerness to read, to learn, to broaden 
horizons and enrich the life of the mind and spirit 
We cannot satisfy that blazing appetite alone. We 
desperately need the help that would be available to 
us under the Federal bill. The enactment of the bill 
would be a blood transfusion to our library develop 
ment in Kentucky 


Statement of Marie R. Turner, 
Superintendent of Breathitt County 
Schools, Jackson, Kentucky 


Mrs. TURNER. My purpose here is to solicit your 
aid in the prevention of the gradual destruction and 
loss of potential abilities. 


Our children have very limited experiences and 
due to the lack of good reading material, they can 
not have even imaginary experiences. These young 
people will soon take their place in society in the 
greatest nation on earth. Many of them will be 
truthful, honest, and dependable, but will have no 


knowledge whatsoever of the great basin of good 
reading material. 

Our slogan in Breathitt County is “Good books 
help to prevent youth erosion.” 

The bookmobile, with good books, has been on« 
of the big drawing cards in our over-crowded class 
Before the bookmobile came, it was a most 
difficult task for the teacher to increase the children’s 
skill in reading, because the only books available 
were the textbooks. There were no encyclopedias, 
books, or magazines in the home. There was not 
one single public library in the entire county, This 
year, regardless of the rain and much high water, 
the percentage of attendance has been much greater, 
of the bookmobiles. Good library books 
have been a great holding power in the elementary 


school 


rooms 


bec aus 


Our books have circulated during the past nine 
months over the bad roads and hilly regions of 
Breathitt County until right now we are desperately 
in need of 100,000 books or more 

Breathitt Countians are too poor, financially, to 
provide enriched experiences for their children 
through good reading material, However, we are 
one of the richest counties in the nation in boys and 
girls. Our children are trying extremely hard to get 
an education—many are walking from two to three 
miles one way over country roads to a bus, then 
riding from fifteen to twenty miles to school. The 
bookmobiles have increased their eagerness to get 
an education, ... 


Usually the loss of potentialities in rural areas 
begins in the elementary school. There was a time 
when our children who dropped out of school would 
grow up and remain in Breathitt County, but, today, 
many of these children grow up and move out, un 
educated, to get a job. The dam for the undescrib 
able, uneducated citizen is no longer built around 
the county boundary. We believe that plenty of 

good books” will help to keep our children in 
school; that they will enlighten our citizenry, and 
thereby prevent a nation-wide problem 
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HAROLD J. BAILy 


“Adequate service whether in 
a city or in the countryside.” 


Statement of Harold |, Baily, First Vice- 
President, Trustees Section, Public 
Libraries Division, ALA 


Mr. Baity. The bill's authorized annual appro- 
priation of $7,500,000,00 when supplemented by 
payments from the states, whose library plans are 
approved, is certain to do great good. We hope the 
benefit to our rural population will be out of pro- 
portion to the amount involved which does not seem 
large when compared to the cost of maintaining a 
big library. For example, the total expenditures of 
the Brooklyn Public Library for its fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955 will amount to $4,738,269.00 
This is merely for running the library. The addi- 
tional $2,048,000.00 which comes from the city's 
capital budget for basic book stock, furniture, and 
buildings brings the total for the fiscal year to 
$5,786,269.00. Add two million dollars to this and 
it will exceed the appropriation sought for the 
whole country. 

Although the Borough of Brooklyn will not bene- 
fit under the bill, rural areas in New York State 
will. So will rural dwellers in our other states 
American citizens deserve and should have adequate 
library service whether they live in a big city or in 
the sparsely settled countryside 


Statement of Zippa L. Hall, Chairman 
of the Citizen's Committee of the 
Kansas Library Association, and a 

Library Trustee 


Mrs. HAtt. Our libraries are small, and many 
open but a few hours a week, are supported finan- 
cially and staffed by volunteers from womens clubs 
and home demonstration units 

I think it would be possible that even this section 
of Kansas could support good libraries if they 
knew how and if they were aware of all they are 
now missing in personal and community enrichment. 

Demonstration libraries such as those suggested 
by this bill, equipped with adequate book stock and 
with trained librarians who could teach cataloging 
and other details of library work to local helpers, 
and with bookmobiles to help in delivery service 
over wide areas would revolutionize the concept of 
libraries. The bookmobile, above, over and beyond 
its efficiency, lends a glamour to books and to read- 
ing 
I think William Allen White so well expressed 
it 


ZipPa L 
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"The Federal Government 
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HALI 


Ignorance is the menace of civilization. If Amer 
ica continues to grow the minds of her people must 
krou And the schools alone 
need for continuing the intellectual growt! 
American citizens. In America today 85 per cent of 
the boys and girls are in school until the age of 18 
Then what happens? A scanty few go to college 

and the others do not. Is this the end of their 
education then? Must their mental growth cease 
when the school doors close behind them 

There must be some way out 
tinue the educational growth of American citizen 
And there is a way. That way is the public li 
brary W hile the library is useful and helpful 
it has still not reached its maximum of helpfulne 
ov usefulness and it cannot do so until the people 
themselves realize what it has to give them 

I have a vision of what these demonstration |i 
braries will mean to those far flung and sparsely 
settled counties I hope those bookmobiles are 
red, so that children in isolated schools and people 
in tiny dirtswept towns can see those red specks 
coming a long way down the level road 

And when these demonstration libraries have been 
in operation for 5 years under this law, the rural 
people will be no more willing to do without them 
than they are today to do without the benefits of the 
county agent, the home demonstration work, and the 
4-H clubs! When they learn the advantages of a 
well organized library they will be ready to 
the responsibility of it themselves 


cannot salis}y tpi 


fome Wayil con 


ASSuITit 


Statement of Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, 
Chairman of Legislation, General 
Federation of Women's Clubs 


Mrs. Hartz. An informed citizen is a demox 
racy's greatest asset. Thomas Jefferson emphasized 
many times that continuous and expanding publi 
education was the great hope for the continuation 
and growth of our democratic form of government 
We believe that access to full public library facili 
ties is a necessary condition if we are to have this 
informed citizenry. 

The General Federation believes in economy in 
government through the elimination of unessentia! 
spending and waste. We do not consider that any 
service so essential as one which offers the educa 
tional opportunity of library service extension can 
be placed in these categories demanding economy 

We further believe that the Federal government 
under certain circumstances, should offer leadership 
in service and in grants in order to stimulate interest 
and action within the States. 
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Statement of R. B. McKnight, M.D., 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Trustee 
of the Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County Public Library; and Member 

of the State Library Commission 


Dr. MCKNIGHT. The library problem in North 
Carolina is essentially a rural issue. The question 
is how to improve library service to meet the cur- 
rent needs of North Carolina's citizens, especially 
in these rural areas. We need desperately more 
personnel, more books, and more materials 

There are things of North Carolina of which we 
are proud, but we are a poor state in terms of 
wealth. The average wealth of the North Carolina 
citizen was $1,049 in 1942 compared with $1,639 
for the nation. The average income of the North 
Carolina citizen was $1,066 in 1953 with only four 
states under this figure. In the library field we are 
doing much with very little. We need Federal aid 
to balance the inadequacy in library service which 
prevails due to our predominant rural population 


Statement of Howard A, Dawson, 
Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association 


Mr. Dawson. The facilities offered to schools 
through the public library service is the most im 
portant service outside of the public health that 
could be made available to our boys and girls 

It is appalling to some of us who visit schools in 
every section of the United States, as it is my 
privilege, to see the meager resources with which 
the teachers of many of these rural boys and girls, 
especially in the areas of low economic resources, 
have to work. 

If teachers could have but one thing as a tool for 
working with children it certainly ought to be books 
And yet I know from first-hand observation that 
there are thousands of children in this country that 
are working with a few wornout, dirty textbooks. 

I have seen classrooms with 60 children in them 
when there weren't 6 readers available for the whole 





group, to say nothing of supplementary materials 
necessary for modern education 

Now, the people in the greatest need are people 
in rural areas, especially those having the lowest eco 
nomic resources and, consequently, the lowest tax 
paying ability. In this connection I would like to 
point out that it is a matter of national interest that 
the Federal and State Governments should do some- 
thing about this problem. 

The United States at this time does not have any 
manpower to waste; we don't live in that kind of 
world. And I think it has been proved by the rec 
ord in other types of public services that when the 
National and State governments do something to 
enable people really to exercise self-help the results 
justify the efforts. 

Essentially what you would be doing is giving an 
incentive for a Start. 


Statement of Mrs. Raymond Pelissier, 
Arlington, Virginia, Member of 
the American Association of 
University Women 


Mks. Peissipr. We consider free library service 
to be an important facet of communication 

We are convinced that if good books are properly 
publicized, and if they are available, American chil 
dren will read them, develop desirable reading 
habits, and as a result, become better citizens. This 
is the most effective and constructive way to counter 
act the influence of undesirable comics 

We are just as concerned, of course, with the lack 
of library facilities for adults Many have had 
no experience in using a public library, and are un 
aware of the contribution it could make to their 
lives—hence the value of a demonstration project 

The need for spending money to foster reading 
habits in America is highlighted by findings of a 
Gallup Poll which showed that the proportion of 
book readers in America has consistently and alarm 
ingly declined from 21 per cent of the population in 
1949 to 17 per cent in 1953. Until adequate library 
services are established, we cannot foresee improve 
ments in reading habits. Making books available to 
communities is the logical first step toward correct 
ing this situation. 
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Statement of Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 
Chairman of the Arkansas Library 
Commission 


Mrs. Moore, We are working on a detailed a 
for use of the funds which would be available from 
the Library Services Bill. In addition to the needs 
which have already been mentioned-—library service 
for some 500,000 people now without libraries, 
and strengthening weak libraries—we have a need 
for demonstration bookmobiles which could be 
placed on loan to local libraries so that the people 
might know first-hand the value of good bookmobile 
service, We are confident that such a demonstra- 
tion project would result in means being found of 
ing iles. At the present time the 
Ar Library Commission does not have the 
to supply even one bookmobile for such 
demonstration. 

I would like to tell you a story about a mountain 
farmer who went to his local general store and 
found there some bananas. It was the first time he 
had ever seen any bananas, and he was very much 
interested in them. 

He said to the storekeeper, “What are these things 
over here, these yellow things that look a little like, 
maybe, a squash?” 

And the storekeeper said, “These are bananas.” 

The farmer said, “Well, what are bananas ?’’ 

So the stor said, “Well, it is a tropical 
fruit. It is a very delicious tropical fruit.” 

The man said, “So that's what they are.” 

And he went off and sat down on a keg of nails 
in the corner and thought about it a little while 
longer, and came back. 

And the storekeeper said, “They are just 5 cents. 
Why don’t you buy one?” 

The man thought about it a little while, and he 
said, “No, I don’t believe so. I believe I won't buy 
any. 

He came back in a few minutes and said, “Would 
they taste more like a peach or more like an apple?” 

So the storek ¢ said, “Here, you don’t have to 
buy one. Just take one and eat it. I would like 
for you to know what they are. I won't charge you. 
Take a banana.” 

The old farmer thought a minute and shook his 
head and said, “No, I don’t think I will do it. | 
already have a taste for too many things now that 
I can't afford.” 

Now we firmly believe if we can get the Federal 
funds to supply this necessary inducement and the 
loan of ‘hare badhanbiion that once these people in 
the rural communities where the bookmobiles would 
serve—for example, in Camden, Arkansas, which 
is amply able to afford a bookmobile but they 
haven't yet tasted the banana—once they have tasted 
the banana, I feel there would be no doubt they 
would be a regular consumer of the tropical fruit. 

In Arkansas we have the vision of the work that 
our libraries should do, Arkansas trustees and li- 
brarians are dedicated to this work, but we need 
money to make the vision a reality. By careful 
saving and planning, we can perhaps open one new 
county library a year. In 25 years every county in 
the state would then have a library. But this would 
take a generation. The next generation would have 
available the reading material which is so essential 
for an understanding of the problems of modern 
living. We cannot afford to wait 25 years to have 
informed citizens who can act intelligently on the 





issues upon which must pass judgment. If the 
money is made available to us through the Library 
Services Bill, we can extend library service to all 
counties in five years—not for the next generation 
but for this generation. The entire country will 
benefit as much as the individual states from this 
investment. 


Statement of Sallie Farrell, Field Rep- 
resentative, Louisiana State Library, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Miss FARRELL. This legislation . . . will do the 
kind of thing for the whole United States that our 
State plan is doing for Louisiana. 

Thirty years ago in Louisiana there was no library 
service to rural areas, Today, 41 out of the 64 par- 
ishes have parish-wide library service. Thirty-seven 
of this number had access to library service for the 
first time through library demonstrations. Also note- 
worthy is the fact thet for the first five years of the 
Louisiana State Library program the Carnegie Cor- 
poration provided funds to demonstrate to Louisi- 
anians the value of libraries. These outside funds 
which showed the people and officials what a State 
library agency could do made the difference in 
Louisiana's library program. 

Under the Louisiana library demonstration plan 
the State Library brings thousands of books into a 
parish and sets up a parish library system of branch 
libraries and a bookmobile service so that nobody 
has to go far for the books he wants and needs. The 
State Library operates the system for a year’s trial 
period, During that time the greater part of the ex- 
pense is borne by the State with the parish providing 
certain overhead expenses. At the end of the dem- 
onstration period it becomes the responsibility of 
the parish to continue the service. If local support 
is assured the State Library leaves the books in the 
parish on indefinite loan and the bookmobile until 
such time as the i can replace it. 

The library demonstration plan in Louisiana is 
exactly what the name implies. The State Library 
works on the theory that the people of a parish are 
willing to support their library locally after seeing 
efficient library service “demonstrated” for one 
~ 

_Many local and State governments are making 
vigorous efforts on behalf of the establishment of 
libraries. However, in many areas where neither 
taxpayers nor governing authorities have ever en- 
joyed or benefited from good local library service, 
progress is slow and support inadequate because the 


community does not recognize a library's educa- 


tional values. 

We Louisianians like the Library Services Bill for 
a reasons, We believe sincerely that the 
expa five-year program will encourage our State 
legislature to 
tion... . 

_ We like the flexibility of the bill which will meke 
it possible for each State to vary its plan according 
to its needs... . 

_ We are glad, too, that under the act each State 
library agency will have complete control of the pro 
gram in its State. 

We heartily endorse the provision that no State 
ns reduce its expenditure for public library service 
and be eligible for federal allotments. . . . 

The expenditures which the Library Services Bill 
calls for would be a good and sound five-year invest- 
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our State plan is 


ment for public funds. The dividends—in a better 
informed and enriched citizenry, resulting from an 
accelerated library extension program throughout 
rural America—will more than justify the cost to 
our government, 

(At this point Miss Farrell asked permission to 
file the article, “How to Build a Fire,” by Patricia 
Paylore in the June 1955 issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin. Mr. Metcalf also asked that this article be 
placed in the Congressional Record of May 31, 
1955, where it appears in full.) 


Statement of Harold S. Hacker, 
Director of Rochester Public Library 
and Monroe County Library System, 

New York 


Mr. Hacker. I believe that library service is the 
responsibility of the local communities and the 
State, in that order, I do not believe that Fed- 
eral aid is needed on an indefinite basis to assist in 
the financing of library service because the cost of a 
good library program in any State is not, in my 
opinion, beyond the capacity of the State and local 
communities to finance 

On the other hand, I believe that the Federal gov 
ernment does have an important stake in encourag- 
ing the extension of good library service to all 
Americans, .. . 

New York's is the most advanced State program 
in the nation. An even newer system is the two- 
county unit in Clinton and Essex Counties in the 
Adirondack north country—an entirely rural area. 
And county library planners are at work in about 
fifteen more counties right now. The main features 
that I like about the New York plan are its flexi- 
bility (every county system in the State is differ- 
ent!), its emphasis upon local planning and initia- 
tive and the absence of state bureaucratic control. 
It may be a bit slow that way but it is democracy at 
its best. 

You may ask me why I appear before your com- 
mittee, advocating passage of the Library Services 
Bill, if New York State is so well off. First of all, 
because of my experiences with the success of larger 
units of library service, I hope to see the whole 
_ country, and not just New York State, covered with 
a pattern of library systems. Secondly, New York 
State still has a long way to go in the slow demo- 
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cratic process of informing the library people and 
citizens of the need for more county and multi- 
county systems. I can see where the Library Services 
Bill can help our state... . 

Another question that may be raised at these 
hearings is: if these larger units of library service 
are sO great an improvement, why does the Federal 
government have to get into the library act? Why 
don't the States and counties establish them on their 
own initiative? My main answer to these questions 
is human nature. People are not wont to seek new 
ways without a bit of prodding. It seems to me that 
it is up to the Federal government to show the States 
the way; and the States, in turn, should show the 
counties the way. I know that there would be no 
Monroe County Library System or no Clinton-Essex 
Library System in New York State if it weren't for 
our State-aid law, They are working out very 
nicely, too. And, unless I miss my guess, there will 
not be very many strong State library programs un- 
less the Fede:al government encourages the States 
to give some thought to their library problems 


Statement of Mrs, Buhl Moore of 
W hortonsville, North Carolina 


Mrs. Moore. I live on a farm in Pamlico County, 
North Carolina, a strictly rural county of approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. We have no industries, no 
drug store, NO Magazine stand, no department stores, 
no libraries, and our distances between communities 
and homes are great. Our largest community has 
about five hundred people and the nearest town, of 
any size, to my farm is New Bern, about thirty-five 
miles away. We have only a few school libraries, 
all inadequate and they are for school children only 

In 1949, through the initiative and help of the 
New Bern Library and the Library Commission of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, a bookmobile service was 
sent into Craven and Pamlico counties. Since there 
are 100 widely scattered stops, it is impossible to 
visit each of these more than once a month. The 
bookmobile stops are at people's homes, grocery 
stores pocccete county schools-—in fact, anywhere 
that people can gather. Every effort has been made 
to arrange for stops so that these people do not have 
to walk or row a boat more than a mile and a half 

Personally, I was so grateful for the bookmobile 
that I volunteered my services and for the past five 
years I have been working as an assistant without 
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y on the bookmobile when it was operating in 
amlico County, which amounts to two weeks in 
each month. 

When the bookmobile first came into Pamlico 
County most of the people were suspicious and 
wanted to know, “What is a bookmobile?” and 
when it was explained that a bookmobile was a li- 
brary on wheels they were still in doubt about what 
use it would serve, since probably none of them had 
ever been inside of a library in their entire lives. 
They wanted to know what it would cost them to 
get s and when they were told that the book- 
mobile services were free they could hardly believe 
it. So from that small beginning in 1949 we put out 
in Pamlico County last year more than 25,000 books, 

We now need help in North Carolina. We need 
more books, for we do not have enough to meet the 
demands made upon us. We need newer and better 
bookmobiles. We are unable even to continue the 
services we have been giving in the past without 
some extra funds. 


Statement of James G. Patton, Prest- 
dent, National Farmers Union 


Ma. Patton. Part of the oldest American tradi- 
tion has been our belief that everyone should have 
the opportunity to participate fully in our society. 
Out of this concept has come our greatest strength. 
But the times are changing and today we are living 
in a vastly more complex world, where interest and 
ambition alone are not enough in order to succee + 
as citizens Or as a nation. It is more important than 
ever that all our people have access to a maze of 
information not only on technical subjects, but also 
on social changes, foreign developrnents, historical 
trends, political and economic conditions 

The average American both in the city and on 
the farm today has the prospect of a longer and 
more productive life due to scientific advances of 
the past and the present. However, the average 
American also faces a more difficult situation than 
did his fathers. The education that is obtained dur- 
ing a man's first twenty years must be constantly 
odapted today if we are to have an informed public. 

We feel that development of rural libraries is 
necessary for the technical progress of the country. 
We feel, also, that it is even more necessary for 
social and economic development. Understanding 
of our social and economic system generally lags far 
behind technical development. Such understanding 
is absolutely necessary if we are to maintain our 
democratic society. 


Statement of Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, 
Chairman of Legislation, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Maks. JENKINS. We believe that all children are 
our children. It is for the children who are deprived 
of library services that we plead today. One of our 
objectives is “to raise the standard of home life.” 
Reading in the family is one requisite of a good 
standard of living. Without libraries many families 
are deprived of this experience of reading together, 
and of establishing good reading habits. It is then 
that they turn to a substitute—the tabloid, the comic 
or one of the trashy type of pocket books. The 
American culture is at stake today, when so many 
of our population are deprived of the pleasures and 
privileges of reading facilities 
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Statement of Mrs, Edward R. Gray, 
Member, Washington Committee 
on Legislation, National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers 


Mars. Gray. Through the years as I have driven 
over many States in this great country of ours I 
have been impressed in many cities with the fact 
that the library, the Carnegie Library, is one of the 
landmarks, one of the chief sources of civic pride 
It is one of the buildings that one finds on post 
cards in every city where they are available 

These libraries were given because of the faith 
and vision of one man who, through a life of early 
deprivation and hardship, had learned to value 
having access to the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages. And he knew that the citizens of America in 
the future needed and should have these facilities 

Today I am afraid we have no more Andrew 
Carnegies, and I don't know that our tax structure 
is going to permit that they could develop, so that 
it seems the time has come for our Congress to 
follow the vision and leadership of Andrew Carnegie 
by appropriating funds for a facilities in the 
areas that do not have those services at present 


Statement of Frances Hamilton, 
Executive Secretary, Association for 
Childhood Education International 


Miss HAMILTON. We believe that children grow 
learn, change, and develop each in his own way and 
that public libraries are vital in the kind of environ 
ment which will promote the optimum growth of 
children, We believe that experiences are basic to 
the learnings of children and that materials accessible 
to and properly used by them contribute to their 
living and learning. Public libraries through the 
services they render to children can provide many of 
the experiences which are important to the satis 
factory development of children 


Statement of Wallace ]. Campbell, 
Director of the Washington O fice, 
Cooperative League of the USA 


Mr. CAMPBELL. It is . . . more difficult and ex 
pensive to provide educational and cultural insti 
tutions and facilities in thinly-settled areas than it 
is in large towns and cities. A relatively scattered 
population is inherently more expensive to serve 
Rural families have on the average a lower per 
capita money income. This does not mean of course 
that rural people are any less interested in educa 
tional and cultural matters than city people; nor 
does it mean the local, State, and Federal govern 
ments have any less responsibility for providing pub 
lic service in these areas than they do in urban com 
munities. 

This bill proposes a five-year Federal-State pro 
gram costing the modest sum of $7.5 million a year 
to prime the pump and to get library service to this 
neglected segment of our population 

We are living in a period of strain and crisis 
which may last for many years. We are investing 
large sums of public money to build up our produc 
tive resources and physical plant so as to be able to 
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carry the load of increased armaments for defense 
and yet maintain an adequate living standard. It is 
equally important to develop and to maintain our 
human resources, and particularly in our rural areas 
from which a more-than-proportionate share of our 
future citizens will come 


Mrs. F. L. Bull, of Prince George's 
County, Maryland, representing 
Maryland Council of Homemakers 
and the National Home 
Demonstration Council 


Mrs. Butt. I have worked for many years with 
rural youth as a local 4-H leader, Scout den mother 
in P.T.A. and church and Sunday school, and I 
know from experience what good books can mean 
to youth. I have used them and films, pictures, etc., 
in camps, craft classes, and meetings. It is a fact 
that many young people in rural areas never sec 
books, other than textbooks 

One good example is a young farm boy, who had 
to leave High School to work on the farm, but who 
wanted very much to continue his education. For- 
tunately, about that time his county purchased a 
bookmobile and established a book station in the 
grocery store near his farm, from which he could 
order and borrow the books he needed, principally 
those pertaining to the science of modern farming 
Today he and his brother operate 5 large farms in 
two counties. He has recently become a member of 
our State Legislature and at the last session was suc 
cessful in proposing and securing legislation for the 
benefit of farmers. He gives the credit to the books 
from the bookmobile 


Statement of Clara Mae Chaney, 
a parent, of Chesapeake Beach, 
Calvert County, Maryland 


Mrs. CHANEY. In my small community we have 
no \ibrary service—not even in our county—not 
even in our elementary school. We have a lovely 
new elementary school, not yet three years old, con 
structed with a room to be used as a library, but 
when completed, the classroom space was needed 
hence, the library was made into a classroom, There 
are a few books on a bookshelf in the main corridor 
of the building, but few good wholesome story 
books are available to the youngsters as a recrea 
tional activity—unless their families can afford 
to buy books for them. We have few children who 
are so fortunate in our community. Most families 
of moderate means cannot afford a set of encyclo- 
paedias for their youngsters. However, some few 
can and are glad to have the neighbors come in and 
use them for reference. Certainly one or two sets in 
the homes of a community cannot possibly answer 
the needs of the community. The teachers are hand- 
icapped greatly by not having resource material 

I think of children being benefited in all rural 
areas of our country Increased library facilities 
in rural areas would also mean a better informed 
generation of youth, better able to cope with chang 
ing conditions in the world in which we live and 
surely, they will be greater assets as citizens in these 
United States. 


{Eprror’s Note: And now please turn back to 
page 44 for Julia Bennett's article, “What Are Our 
Next Steps on the Library Services Bill ?’’) 
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Books Determine* 
By Lawrence Clark Powell 


I WAS TOLD LAST YEAR by some of my more 
exalted colleagues—men who live above 
the book-line in the arctic zone of adminis- 
tration—that I talk too much about books. 
Books are better read than talked about, they 
told me; why don't you talk about some of 
the other things in librarianship? Such as? 
I asked. Processing, was the reply, or per- 
sonnel, or planning, or nonbook material. 

So I did, for awhile, at Midwinter and at 
Columbia last spring. I talked about admin- 
istration—something I have been practicin 
for ten years—and I found it harder to cane 
than to do. I even talked about nonbook 
material, and told a story about a blue feather 
found in one of Mary Austin’s books. 

But I must confess that even then I was 
incorrigible. In teaching administration, | 
used books as point of de 
for I persistently believe that in librarianship 
books are basic, that books determine; and 
that any course of study which minimizes 
books is worthless. Books and people, books 
and buildings, books and their care—sure! 
All variations on the basic theme. 

I found Emerson's Essays a treasury of ad- 
ministrative aphorisms, as fresh and original 
today as when the young Yankee radical set 
them down at white heat in his journal a 
century ago. Emerson drew on these journals 
for his public lectures, then lectures became 
essays, and essays the books which are his 
immortality. 

Our profession has been invaded by some 
people who, if they do read books, do it 
secretly and keep quiet about it afterward. 
How ignorant these barbarians are of one of 
the fundamental truths of reading: people 
who love books love to tell others about 
them. Anyone who is properly grounded in 
librarianship—that is, who has worked on a 
public desk in a library—knows this basic 
truth; that readers like to share their enthu- 
siasms. 

This is what I propose to do now, to tell 
you some things I rediscovered and newly 
found in compiling a bibliography of South- 
west fiction-—a selection of one hundred and 

* An address given at the Fifteenth Biennial Conference 
of the western Library Association, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, November 4, 1954. 

Lawrence Clark Powell is Librarian of the University of 


California at Los Angeles, and President, Bibliographical 
Society of America. 
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twenty titles, from Captain Mayne Reid's 
The White Chief to Harvey Fergusson s The 
Conquest of Don Pedro, with settings mostly 
in Arizona and New Mexico and on the 
margins of adjacent states. It is called “Heart 
of the Southwest.” What better way for an 
officer of a bibliographical society to spend 
his spare time than in compiling a bibliog 
raphy ? 

“Books Determine’ is my title, and all 
good Southwesterners know the book that 
suggested it: Sky Determines by Ross Calvin 
of Clovis, an interpretation of New Mexico 
in terms of its heavenly weather. 

Just as Dr. Calvin maintains that the sky 
is the determining factor in New Mexican 
history and culture, so do I believe that 
books are a powerful element in the devel- 
opment of the West; and of these books, 

estern novels are not to be minimized in 
studying the influence of reading on ideas 
and action. 

I don't mean that influential books always 
gave people a true ey of the West. Far 
from it. The Gold Rush according to Bret 
Harte, the Cowboy according to Owen Wis- 
ter, the Overland Trek according to Emerson 
Hough—these concepts became widespread 
by these popular authors’ books and became 
stereotypes used by subsequent authors, and 
correspondingly influential in determining 
popular ideas of the West not only in this 
country but wherever these books were trans- 
lated. 

Because I was an avid reader from the age 
of six and learned more from the public li- 
brary than I did from the public schools, my 
earliest vision of the West was determined 
first by the juveniles of Joseph Altsheler, 

articularly his Texan series, and then by 
Zane Grey. 

I first read Zane Grey when I was about 
twelve years old, and not in the South Pasa- 
dena Public Library, but at a station of the 
Los Angeles County Library in the mountains 
back of Pasadena where my family had a 
week-end cabin. 

By leaving right after school on Friday, 
taking the Pacific Electric to Sierre Madre, 
and then walking six miles up Big Santa 
Anita Canyon, we came at dark to Roberts 
Camp where we bought provisions for the 
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week end. To my family this meant pork and 
beans; to me it meant purple sage and west- 
ern stars. 

I shall never forget the thrill of finding a 

new Zane Grey title on the shelves of this 
little mountain library, charging it out, 8 
ping it in my knapsack, then crossing the 
stream on slippery stones, and walking the 
last mile to our cabin by the light of a candle 
in a can—an early illuminator called a 
“bug.” 
Pork and beans devoured, dishes washed, 
beds made up, family asleep on the porch, 
I would stay up reading Zane Grey by lamp- 
light, to the sound of water on the stones 
and the smell of laurel leaves and the stream- 
bed—that incense of canyon far sweeter than 
Chanel. 

Should one risk rereading the magic books 
of boyhood? I did so last spring in New 
York, emerging from a subway burrow with 
my pouch full of paper books and bearing 
them away to my apartment or to my office 
in the Butler Library; and as a result, Zane 
Grey has five entries in my bibliography of 
Southwest fiction, omaled in number only 
by Harvey Fergusson. 

Reading Zane Grey in Manhattan was ac- 
companied by audio-nasal aids unlike those 
of thirty-six years ago: auto horns on River- 
side Drive, the horns of river craft in the fog, 
and the smell of roasting coffee and boiling 
petroleum blown across the Hudson from the 
Jersey shore. 

I found that Zane Grey's earliest books are 
his best and that after his “big four’ he got 
worse and worse, until finally he didn’t even 
bother to write the stereotypes which bear his 
name. 

What are these “big four’? The first was 
The Heritage of the Desert (1910), fol- 
lowed by Riders of the Purple Sage (1912) 
and its sequel The Rainbow Trail (1915), 
and lastly The Light of Western Stars 
(1914). The fifth title included is To the 
Last Man, and for its subject matter more 
than its style—the most famous feud in Ari- 
zona's history — that between the cattlemen 
and sheepmen known as Graham-Tewksbury 
feud. 

Up in Coconino County the lands north of 
the Grand Canyon are known as the Arizona 
Strip; bordering on Utah this beautiful cedar- 
wooded Mormon country is the setting of 
Grey's first two, and best, Western novels. 
Admittedly their plots are sensationally ro- 
mantic, the characters stereotypes, and the 
morals either black or white; yet Grey wrote 
a story people liked to read, and his passion 
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for this part of the Southwest was deep and 
true. 

In Riders of the Purple Sage Southern 
Utah is the setting of this probably most 
po ular and best loved of all Westerns after 

e Virginian. The character of the deadly 
yet noble gunman, Lassiter, approaches the 
epic folk-hero in its powerful simplification, 
and was memorably personified by the old- 
time movie-actor William S$, Hart—slit-eyed, 
steel-muscled, and claw-fingered on the draw. 
The final scene when Lassiter, Jane, and Fay 
escape into the high hidden valley and Lassi- 
ter closes the narrow pass by rolling the bal- 
ancing rock is perhaps the finest moment in 
all Western fiction, approached only by the 
Virginian’s ‘When you call me that, smile!” 

These books have indeed determined con- 
cepts of the West held to this day by millions 
3 ople around the world. 

hy do some writers, such as Zane Grey, 
deteriorate with each successive book, while 
others get better? I asked this question of 
another writer who in my opinion has im- 
proved with each book over a thirty-year 
span. Born and reared here in Albuquerque, 
Harvey Fergusson toiled ten years in the 
script mines of Hollywood before winning 
his financial freedom which led him to his 
ag reside xce in Berkeley, California, 
ere | called on him last summer in the lee 
of the Campanile, and found him living with 
books in an upstairs flat. I asked him why so 
many popular writers go downhill in every- 
thing except sales. 

“I can answer best for myself,” he replied. 
“My lack of any outstanding early success 
kept me from having to grind books out ac- 
cording to popular formulae. Then Holly- 
wood paid me enough to be free to go on 
writing what I wanted to write, and finally 
I have the kind of physique in which the 
juices keep flowing. At sixty-four I have the 
normal appetites of life, and I try to put 
them into my writing.” 

I recalled what John Steinbeck told me 
twenty years ago, after his first three books 
failed to sell more than a couple of thousand 
copies each. “I would like to have my books 
sell just ten thousand copies each and no 
more,’ Steinbeck said. “That would give me 
enough to live on and not ruin me with all 
that comes with a huge success.” 

Poor Steinbeck! His last good book was 
The Grapes of Wrath whose enormous suc- 
cess did indeed ruin him, and he has never 
written anything since that equals his early 
work. Enemies of Promise is the title Cyril 
Connolly gives to his book about the dangers 
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that threaten a young writer. When I spoke 
of it to Harvey Fer, n, he went straight 
to the shelf and put his hand on the book. 


Fer 's second novel Wolf Song was 

ew in 1927, and this is what Frank 

ie said about it in a letter to me a few 
months ago: 

“I had occasion last night to look for 
something in Harvey Fergusson’s Wolf Song, 
which I rate above Guthrie's The Big Sky as 
a novel of the mountain men. It is easily 
among the best half dozen novels on the 
West, in my estimation. Willa Cather, Con- 
rad Richter, nor anyone else has equalled Fer- 
gusson in the swiftness, economy, and prose 
rhythm of chapter one in Wolf Song. 

Fergusson's intentions in writing Wolf 
Song are told in a later preface contributed 
to it and the two successive novels which 
form the trilogy called Followers of the Sun: 


I approached the past first with romantic impulse 

. . & wish to create a world out of my own long- 
ing... . This short and simple story is in outline 
a typical Western romance, Deliberately I took 
pioneer melodrama as the pattern of my work. For 
that melodrama was the genuine stuff of pioneer- 
ing in its early stages, The authentic records of 
those days are not less dramatic or astounding than 
the fiction that has been written about them. What 
ails the huge and infantile body of our conven- 
tional Western romance, from Beadle's dime novels 
on down, is not that its stories are melodramatic 
but that its heroes and heroines are lifeless. Its 
stories are taken from life, but its people from the 
literary past, They are all, or nearly all, sired by 
Sir Walter Scott and damned by the Genteel Tradi- 
tion, Even Cooper, a writer of real power, did not 
escape the double blight of the chivalric and the 
genteel, Even Bret Harte, humorous and detached, 
could write of the Gold Rush only in the spirit of 
Dickens. 

I aspired to capture something of the heroic 
drama without sacrificing the real. I pitched my 
story in a high key, set it to swinging music, let it 
range the whole gamut of Western adventure. . . . 
The hero and the redskin, I like to believe, are 
living creatures, born of the earth and not of the 
literary tradition. 

It is this lack of reality, particularly in the 
Western women who people Zane Grey's 
novels, that led Frank Dobie to write me: 

It will take a good many more generations, I 
guess, to uce in the West and Southwest what 
Yeats calls “those monuments of unageing intel- 
lect.” And the population of a region has to hold 
an artist, an author, by the hand before he can erect 


the monument. Even a great genius will wither 
without some hand-holding. 


And then Dobie added these strong true 
words about the lack of sex in Western 
Americana: 


Take all the pioneer women in the chronicles: 
not a single one of them has a breast, or a flank, 
or a perfume in her mouth. 
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A day later Dobie sent a postscript which 
referred to Harvey Fergusson’s women char- 
acters as being vivid exceptions to this state- 
ment. 

Between 1929 and 1950 Harvey Fergusson 
wrote books other than Western novels, and 
then in Grant of Kingdom and this year's 
The 8 ga of Don Pedro, he returned tri- 
um tly to the setting of his native state 
with two of the best of all Southwest novels. 

What do I mean by best? I mean organic 
books which are profoundly conceived, true 
to life present and past, and written in pow- 
erful and economical language, and without 
concessions either to Hollywood or to Mrs. 
Grundy. Fergusson’s are what I call! lean 
books, written more from personal experi- 
ence and observation than from research, 
books which smell of river-bottom and 
pinon-forest, not of library stacks, although, 
come to think of it, that’s a mighty sweet 
smell too. 

Fat books are War and Peace and Gone 
With the Wind. Other lean books are Can- 
dide and Huckleberry Finn. Lean does not 
mean skinny or anemic. Mozart's music is 
lean; Wagner's is fat. Shakespeare is lean; 
Shaw is fat. The muscles of Fergusson’s lean 
poe are the ty, which runs through his 

s like veins of gold in the dark earth. 
His autobiography of ten years ago, called 
Home in the Ww est, has passages of poetical 
prose such as those wherein he tells of his 
earliest joys in hunting and fishing. 

The sensitive traveler in the Southwest 
goes with ghosts at his side, whether he come 
up river from El Paso del Norte or down the 

aos Trail from Raton and Eagle Nest, or 
make the Yuma crossing and climb the Gila 
to its headwaters and the forgotten cemetery 
at Georgetown — ghosts everywhere, of In- 
dian, and Spaniard, and Anglo, not un- 
friendly shades but hungry ones who envy the 
traveler his life in the flesh and the living 
companion at his side. 

This sense of haunting permeates the prose 
of Harvey Fergusson, as in the closing para- 
gtaph of Grant of Kingdom, in which he 
brings down the curtain of this story of the 
great Maxwell Land Grant of Northern New 
Mexico—a paragraph which also embodies 
his credo as an historical novelist: 

To me the droning tales of these old-timers had 
the quality of elegy. I felt as though I were wit- 
nessing the process which the past becomes a 
beloved myth, simplified in memory so that one 
may see the meanings that are always obscured by 
the noise and dust of the present. The sleepy in- 


ertia of the little town made its past seem truly 
heroic. In the days when I had known it and be- 
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had struck 
this place and blown itself out and left in its wake 
the ruin of a proud house and legend in the memo- 
ries of aging men. 


fore, a great gust of passion and ener 


This man Fergusson has few peers among 
Southwestern novelists. Some have achieved 
isolated triumphs of literature: Willa Cather, 
Will Levington Comfort, Oliver La Farge, 
Edwin Corle, Frank Waters, Tom Lea. But 
none has showed the staying and growin 
power of Fergusson over a thirty-year period. 

Much of my recent Western reading has 
been done up in the air, flying over the very 
lands about which I was reading. The hushed 
cabin of a huge plane, my brief case filled 
with books, no appointments, no telephone 
—truly the time, and the place, and the book 
united in perfect conjunction. 


I flew home from New York last summer 
via Dallas, Austin, San Angelo, Pecos, 
Marfa, and El Paso where I had a few hours 
between planes. It was Sunday and everyone 
was in church, so I rented a car at the airport 
and was led by some obscure historical in- 
stinct to take the river road through the low 
pass to New Mexico and back, over the trail 
of Don Juan de Ofiate—pasamos por aqui. 
Then I parked in front of the unfinished new 

blic library, wandered in and was bored 
os the absence of books—body without soul 
—there in the soon-to-be-occupied quarters 
of the good public library of El Paso, whose 
services to writers are warmly acknowledged 
in the preface to many a Southwest book. 
Fortunately I had my own reading matter 
with me: a copy of a masterpiece by El Paso’s 
first literary citizen—The Wonderful Coun- 
try by Tom Lea—and I leaned on a counter 
all by myself and read about Martin Brady 
and his black stallion Lagrimas, the noblest 
Western horse of them all, whose death cli- 
maxes this heartbreaking and beautiful book. 
And I read what Tom Lea wrote about The 
Wonderful Country: 

The essential material of this novel has been 
imbedding itself in my mind since I was a boy on 
horseback. I had to write this book. It is a story 
about country I know: the border country of the 
Southwest where Texas and New Mexico meet 
Chihuahua and Sonora. I was born in the middle 
of it, at El Paso, and I live there yet. I like it. 


Last year I attended a meeting of the Bib- 
liographical Society at the University of 
Michigan, at which I met a visiting book- 
seller from Norway. He gave me his card 
which I put in my pocket. That night when 
going to bed in my room in the Michigan 

nion I emptied my ets out on the 
dresser top. When I returned to my room 
after breakfast the next morning an old char- 
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woman was just finishing making up the 
room. She was straightening up the dresser 
top, and I saw her look from the Norwegian 
bookseller's card to me with a question on 
her lips. 

“You are from Oslo?” She asked. 

“No,” I said. “That's not my card. 
from California.’ Her face saddened. 

“Are you a Norwegian?” I asked her. 

“A Swede,” she answered, “but I know 
their language too.” 

“You want to talk to someone from the 
old country.” 

“Yes,” she confessed. “I'm homesick.” 

“What brought you over here?” 

“You'll think I'm crazy,” she said. “It was 
books. I was a great reader as a girl, The 
public library in my village had books about 
the Wild West pes Piven into Swedish, and 
I read them all and decided that was the life 
for me.” 

“Have you been West?’’ I asked her. 

“Chicago.” she answered. ‘Never got any 
farther.” 

“Don't try,” I said. “It's not like those 
books would have it. It's both better and 
worse.” 

By then her face had tears in the wrinkles. 
I patted her cheek, put a folded bill in her 
fist, and left for the airport at Willow Run. 

There I caught Plight 231, the Yankee 
Pioneer, on its great corner-to-corner jour- 
ney, from Boston to Los Angeles, This time 
I'read a book I bought at Willow Run's huge 
bookstand — Irwin Edman’s Arts and the 
Man—and as the hours passed and the South- 
west came near, as farmland became range- 
land, then mountains and desert, all progres- 
sively barren and beautiful, I filled the mar- 
gins of this paper book with words deter- 
mined by sky and earth and author—-a loving 
journal of homecoming thoughts. 

Books determine, have determined, will 
determine your lives and mine, librarians. For 
this let us give thanks. 


This poem, a tribute to librarians, was sent to 
the Ottendorfer Branch of the New York Public 
Library by a faithful reader, 


LIBRARIAN 


Minerva's daughter, goddess-like she stands, 

A thousand threads of knowledge in her hands. 
With gracious dignity and brow serene 

She keeps the sacred grove of her demesne, 
Where votaries came, of every breed and kind, 
Led by the pure hunger of the mind. 

Theirs to receive, but always hers to give 

The precious fruits that help man’s spirit live. 


Mary INMAN 


I'm 
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Authors and Readers 
By Wilhelm Hauff 
Translated from the German by Otto Chomet 


Wilhelm Hauff died in 1827 at the age of 235. 
In a professional life of less than three years he 
published move than six volumes of fairy tales, 
novels, essays, and poems, The fairy tales were 
indispensable to the youth of Germany; the novel 
Lichtenstein, in which he tried to imitate Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's style, was long a favorite. His essays 
criticized contemporary pulp writers and publish- 
ers in a very biting, sarcastic fashion. No wonder 
the leaders of German romanticism lamented bis 
loss as tragic for German literature. 

The essay presented here, “Authors and Read- 
ers,” was frst published in the Stuttgart periodical 
Morgenblatt, edited by Hauff, Alihough his prose 
is often careless, his ideas are interesting, The 
writer who writes to make a living and please his 
public, and claims no inner mission, he believes 
needs defending. He is concerned also about the 
problem of inexpensive editions, improved print- 
ing presses; be even plays with the idea of a trans- 
lation machine.” He poses the economic problems 
of the writer in a very realistic way. 

Hauff's contribution deserves an honorable niche 
in the annals of writing, publishing, and reading. 

Orro CHOMET 


The Rental Library 


HEN I LIVED IN N., it was my custom 

to visit the rental library every morn- 
ing. I did not go there for hoaies since I 
had leafed through most of its four or five 
thousand volumes during a two-year illness. 
I wanted to observe the subscribers’ reading 
habits. 

At that time I was thinking of writing a 
book—-although I had no topic in mind. I 
was also undecided whose style | would fol- 
low in my first literary experiment. Frankly, 
I didn’t take my efforts seriously—I could 
not conceive of a single idea that would have 
been important even if it were printed in the 
boldest Schwabach type. 

Nevertheless, I believed it most important 
for an aspiring writer to observe Pes 2g to 
find out for himself which authors and titles 
were most favored by the public. Vox populi, 
vox Dei—so I sat many a morning in the 
library. 

The librarian was a little old man who al- 
ways was dressed in a green coat, a yellow 
vest, and blue trousers. Once, when I criti- 
cized his taste, he said with tears that he had 
no intention of adopting a more modern 

was in the Catalog Department of the 


Otte Chomet 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, until his sudden 
death on August 14, 1955. 
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style. He had ordered his bridegroom's suit 
in the same colors six weeks before his wed 
ding day, but his bride unfortunately died of 
nervous fever shortly before the ceremony. 

Having had many years of experience as a 
librarian he was well informed about read- 
ers; many of his comments were highly inter 
esting. He once told me, for instance, that 
most books are issued during the morning 
because that is the time when the second and 
third parts of books are in demand. 

“Since maids and servants go into town 
every day on errands, I figured at first that 
they wanted the books for themselves. But 
then, I reasoned, there should have been an 
equally strong demand for the first parts. 
Finally I came to the conclusion that this curi- 
ous situation was the result of bed-reading.”’ 

“Bed-reading ?” 

“Most ep ase except the young and very 
healthy,” he replied, “have difficulties falling 
asleep. Since opiates are too dangerous, we 
read ourselves to sleep with interesting 
books.”’ 

“I see your point,” I said, “but you speak 
only of interesting books. How do those help 
one fall asleep?” 

“Not all do; and the helpful books don't 
help everyone. One has to be acquainted 
with a reader's special taste. Are you, per- 
haps, acquainted with Countess W inklitz? 
This lady has greater difficulty with her sleep 
than anyone else I know of. I pity the cham- 
roomed because the poor girl has to read to 
the countess every night till two in the morn- 
ing. But one time I made the ‘mistake’ of 
giving the maid Géress’ important historical 
book Germany and the Revolution. \t took 
the maid eight nights to finish reading this 
short volume of 190 pages because the coun 
tess always fell asleep at eleven. The cham 
bermaid was extremely grateful for this 
‘effective’ book. 

“Another of my readers is old Professor 
Wanzer, the mathematician. For twenty years 
his literary fare had consisted only of obitu- 
aries in the ‘Merkur.’ One day, to my sur- 

rise, he walked into my library and asked 
i some samples of representative writers of 
the period. So I asked the professor if he 
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had read anything by Sir Walter Scott. The 
professor said he had heard some mention 
of the famous author. I thereupon recom- 


mended Ivanhoe. He took the volume, but 
the next morning he entered the store in an 
extremely bad mood. He threw a few gro- 
schen and the book on my desk and told me 
that the tales of chivalry he had read in his 
youth were superior to /vanhoe. He had ob- 
viously fallen asleep getting halfway through 
the book.” 

“How is the professor's dislike of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott valsiad to your observations?" I in- 
quired 

“I spoke of the countess and the profes- 
sor,’ explained the old gentleman, “because 
I was trying to show how difficult it is to 
define ‘interesting’ reading for all tastes. But 
if a good book reaches a willing reader he 
gets almost as impatient with it as a runaway 
horse. 

“Evenings you go to the theater or visit 
with friends. Upon returning home you eat 
a good supper and prepare for bed. The 
lamp is lit on the night table; the chamber- 
maid or the servant sets out the first part of 
a book. Everything seems in perfect order, 
but sleep will not come. So you support your- 
self on your elbow and start with the title. 
If you are attracted by a well selected title, 
and patient enough to plough through the 
first chapter —- which I call the ‘birth-pains 
chapter'—you get into the book. The eyes 
gallop over the lines, the pages fly away and 
such a bed-reader can finish the first part in 
two hours. 

“The ending of the first part often reminds 
one of the final scene of the first act in a 
drama. The audience awaits the next act with 
growing suspense. But the reader, not having 
the second part of his story at hand, goes to 
sleep slightly annoyed. Awakening, his eyes 
fall first upon the book and he wonders about 
the hero's further adventures. Generally, the 
hero drowns at the end of the first part or 
hears a threatening noise at his door. 

“So, when I open my store at 8 o'clock, the 
Johanns, Babettes, and Fredericks wait in 
long lines because ‘Gniadiges Fraulein’ before 
her English lesson, Herr Rittmeister before 
training with his squadron, and Frau Ge- 
heimrat before making her toilette would like 
to read a few more chapters of the very en- 
grossing book.” 


The Public's Reading Habits 


A large crowd consisting of pretty girls 
and young fellows wearing bordered serv- 
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ant’s hats, waited for the opening of the 
library. I could not help but envy the lucky 
authors whose books were desired with such 
impatience. I wished only to be one of them. 
As he charged out books to this mass of cus- 
tomers the little librarian seemed to me as 
important as a baker during a famine. 

After he had taken care of the most trying 
subscribers and collected most of the money 
due, I got a chance to ask him about readers 
and their reading habits. 

“The readers’ preferences are as varied as 
their taste for food. While one loves sweets, 
the other likes salty concoctions, Some prefer 
seafood and Italian fruit while others stick to 
plain homecooking. But all have in common 
the desire for good food.” 

“But how?” 

Everybody likes to enjoy himself accord- 
ing to his own particular needs.” 

“Can you name the cook capable of pre- 
paring tasty food for so many different and 
critical appetites? How can one satisfy all 
palates? Is such an ability not the basis for 
an author's fame?” 

“The reading public is not so critical as 
you apparently suppose. A new literary tend- 
ency often determines an author's fame. If 
writers would only visit rental libraries more 
often, they would discover their good and 
bad point! How can one be a good play- 
wright and not go to theater? There he gets 
a chance to watch and listen to the public's 
reactions and impressions. 

“You have to examine and observe librar- 
ies if you wish to understand the mind and 
soul of a people. Look, sir, at the long row 
of volumes in vellum backs which appear 
never to have been touched. Who, do you 
think, is the author of those forgotten vol- 
umes 7" 

“T have no idea who the author might be, 
but I imagine the volumes deal with travel 
or are a little read work on natural history.” 

“We don’t carry books on the latter sub- 
ject,” he said almost disdainfully. ‘Sir, the 
author of those volumes is Jean Paul!’’ 

Horrified, I exclaimed: ‘How can this im- 
mortal writer already have been forgotten ? 
Does he not offer deep sincerity and romantic 
longing coupled with satire and wit?” 

“One cannot deny,” responded the librar- 
ian, “that his style ought to satisfy various 
tastes. He chopped the ingredients very fine, 
mixed them with genius and topped off his 
brew with a sauce piquante, Although some 
admire its beauty and delicacy, Jean Paul can- 
not appeal to a broad public which cannot 
stand his sad melancholy. Only once in a 
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long while does a sophisticated reader ask 
for the Kampanertal ot the Jitan—books 
which neither | nor my reading public can 
understand. 

“Or watch this long row in the corner 
with new bookmarks, by Herder. He also is 
not read. But soon you will seem some of 
my readers. Do you know, perhaps, Fraulein 
Rosa von Milben?” 

“Certainly, 1 met her occasionally and 
found her a very well read lady of good taste. 
_ The friulein, ¢ h somewhat sentimental, 

is refreshingly unaffected.” 

“You will very soon have a good chance 
of judging the fraulein’s taste. Her chamber- 
maid will be here in a moment.” 

“I would guess that her favorites include 
Rosaliens Nachlass (Rosalie’s Legacy), 
Jakob's Frauenspiegel (Jacob's Mirror of 
Women) and ' other romantic or pious 


“You shall know very soon, You can ob- 
serve the maid coming in. Here she is now.” 

Taking a volume from a shelf, I stood 
there as I were reading. The girl gave her 
mistress's regard and said that the friulein 
wanted volume number 1629. 

Glancing at the shelves, the librarian said: 
“That volume has not been returned yet, but 
here is another volume for your friulein, I 
hope she will enjoy it.” 

After the girl had left, I rejoined the li- 
brarian. “Can I check the catalog? I'd like 
to know author and title of mamber 1629.” 

The old man handed me the catalog with 
an ironic smile, and I ran through the pages 
very hastily. To my deep ow | ange the 
title of number 1629 was Leben und Mein- 
— Erasmus Schleichers von Cramer (Life 
and Opinions of Erasmus Schleicher von 
Cramer). 

“Is it proper for the lovely friulein to read 
such a vulgar book? How does she dare read 
such trash unless permitted to do so by her 
governess or by her mother? There must be 
a mistake in book numbers.” 

"My dear sir,” retorted the librarian, “you 
believe too much in the goodness of men. 
Here is a list of books I secretly took out of 
the maid's basket. You can see that the au- 
thor is none other than Erasmus von Schlei- 
cher. Perhaps you would like to compare this 
with other Soaks the friiulein requested. Nos- 
citur ex socio—one judges one by one’s com- 
peay. 

Disconcerted, I scanned the slip in Friiu- 
lein von Milben’s gentle handwriting listing 
the books she desired. All were by authors 
as bad as Von Schleicher. “This lady is a 
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hypocrite,’ I exclaimed. “I had believed she 

would seek devotional literature like Standen 

der Andacht (Hours of Contemplation ).’’ 
“You would have to pronounce many of 


our young ladies ay if you judged 
4 


them solely by their desire for trashy books. 
It surely is no hypocrisy that many young 
ladies do not use their reading preference as 
4 = for conversation.” 

“But oh why do well bred young people 
read such bad literature, which they would 
not dare mention without blushing? Is not 
the companionship of bad books often more 
dangerous than the companionship of bad 
friends ?”’ 

The librarian said with a shrug: “This, 
my friend, is the taste of our time.” 


The Great Mystery 


A footman, interrupting our conversation, 
asked for a book for the Countess von Langs- 
dorf. 

“Do you know the book number ?’’ the li- 
brarian inquired. 

“The countess did not mention any,” he 
replied, “but I believe she would like a good 
ghost story.” 

The little librarian searched the shelves for 
a while. “I am very sorry,” he reported, “but 
all our ghost stories are presently out on loan. 
Does she like knights’ adventures?” 

“Certainly, sit,” answered the servant, 
“she always loves a good romantic thriller. 
All of us were ed by the last book about 
black ruins and underground prisons.” 

“Do you read, too?’ the librarian asked in 
surprise. 

“After the countess has read a book, we 
read it in our servants’ quarters.” 

“O, I see. Which of these do you prefer? 
Das Geisterschloss, Die Auferstehung im 
Totengewdlbe, or Das feurige iishenbeors 
von Hildebrandt (The Castle of Ghosts, The 
Awakening of the Dead, or Hildebrandt's 
Blazing Sword of Revenge) ?” 

“A difficult choice,” he pondered. ‘Each 
book must be extremely interesting. But for 
now I'd like to get Das feurige Racheschwert. 
Can I reserve Das Geisterschloss for the next 
time?” 

Shortly after this patron had left, a soldier 
entered the store with a precise Prussian step. 
He said: “I should like to get the Blinden 
Torwart (The Blind Gatekeeper) by the old 
Scot for Herr Lieutenant Flunker of the Fif- 
teenth Regiment.” 

“Are you certain about the author's name? 
I don't know of any Blinden Torwart by 
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I never heard of such an 


some old Scot. 
author.” 

“I do not need an auditor, sir,’ answered 
the soldier, “but I want to get a book. Herr 
Lieutenant is now on watch and would like 
to read.” 

“But by an old Scot? Our catalog lists 
neither old nor young Scots.” 

In despair the poor soldier replied: ‘'Sir, 
he must be the author who is so widely circu- 
lated and printed. All corporals and ser- 
geants buy books by him for two groschen.”’ 

“Oh, you mean Sir Walter Scott and you 
would like to have Quentin Durward. Now 
I understand you,” said the librarian. 

“Yes that must be the title. I do not ask 
Herr Lieutenant twice. If he had repeated 
title and author twice, I would have remem- 
bered it. By giving orders so often Herr 
Lieutenant got into the habit of pronouncing 
unclearly.”” 

The soldier received a volume of Quentin 

Durward and left. It seemed to me that 
heaven could not have sent a better mes- 
senger into the library to enlighten me on 
my problem. 
“So, it is true that books by this English 
author are reaching a circulation almost as 
high as the Bible. Young and old, even 
the poor and uneducated classes admire his 
work,” I said. 

“Certainly; 60,000 copies of his books are 
distributed in Germany alone and still he 
gets more and more famous. Do you know 
that there is in Scheerau a translation factory 
capable of translating and printing fifteen 
signatures a day?” 

“How is this possible?" 

“It is almost unbelievable that Sir Walter 
Scott could have written so many volumes in 
so short a time. But doubt has disappeared 
because he abandoned his pseudonym some 
time ago. I myself have visited the factory.” 

“Can time and labor be saved by translat- 
ing and printing the books at the same time 
and place?’ I asked. 

“Certainly, everything there is done me- 
chanically. Professor Lux even tries to invent 
a machine capable of understanding French, 
English, and German! Men won't be needed 
anymore. 

“The premises were laid out with a paper 
mill capable of producing infinite amounts 
of paper situated in the courtyard. The dried 
paper rolls like an unending stream of vol- 
canic lava into the basement of the main 
building. There, another machine cuts the 
paper in signatures and feeds it into the 
printing presses. Not less than fifteen presses 
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are at work, each one with a capacity of 
20,000 impressions. Next, there is a drier 
and then the bindery. It should be possible 
to turn out a well bound volume in about 
thirty hours. At 5 A.M, you just have a mix- 
ture of paper pulp and by 11 A.M. the next 
day, it's a well bound book. 

“The translating office is on the first floor. 
Entering two large rooms, one finds fifteen 
people at work in each. Each translator gets 
at 8 A.M. half a signature of Scott's works 
which must be translated at 3 P.M. Then, the 
tired translators get a good dinner. At 4 P.M. 
they have to check proof of half a signature. 
In this manner fifteen signatures are trans- 
lated daily.” 

“But what happens with signatures trans- 
lated in the morning?” 

“I am coming to it. Four small rooms 
adjoin the two larger ones. Each of the four 
is occupied by an editor and his secretary 
The four editors have to correct and to im- 
prove the style of the thirty translators. Such 
an editor gets a daily wage of two taler, out 
of which he must pay the salary of his secre- 
tary. Each editor supervises the work of seven 
or eight translators, who send every trans- 
lated part to the editor. The secretary rcads 
the translation to the editor, who, with the 
English original at hand, improves on the 
style of the translation. 

“The fifth room is occupied by two poets 
who have to translate chapter headings and 
the poems of the text.” 

So wonderful a method amazed me, but I 
had some pity for the thirty translators and 
the four editors who would eventually lose 
their jobs when Professor Lux invented a 
translating machine. 

“No one knows what will happen then,” 
commented the little man. “Even now a 
small volume of the Scheerau factory is 
priced at only a silver groschen, But it is 
planned to publish another volume every 
fourth day, and to sell two volumes for one 
groschen.”’ 


Visit to a Bookstore 


I finally made up my mind to write a his- 
torical novel a la Walter Scott, since he was 
so popular with readers of his time. There 
still were problems I had to solve—for my 
purpose the work of the great author must be 
not merely read, but carefully studied, and 
a publisher had to be found who would ac- 
cept my work, 

Before the actual writing I had to find out 
more about publishing. Hence, with two 
talers in my pockets, I went to the store of 
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the booksellers Salzer and Sohn. I planned 
to buy a book and get acquainted with the 
owner. 

“A good book for two taler?’’ Herr Salzer 
asked. “Would you like a volume of poems?” 

“I am interested in stories or novels, Herr 
Salzer.” 

He smiled. “I doubt, mein herr, that you 
will find a good book for so little money, 
but go ahead and check the catalog of my 
stock.” 

“If novels by Walter Scott are priced 
twenty groschen why is it then so difficult to 
find a good book for two taler?”’ 

“If it is translations you want—but I be- 
lieved that you are interested only in original 
works.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “why are German 
books so expensive if good foreign fiction 
can be had for just a few groschen ?’ 

Annoyed, Herr Salzer replied: “You really 
seem to believe that book dealers ought to 
throw away original works for a song! Trans- 
lations and low prices will drive us soon 
enough into bankruptcy. What has our once- 
so-famous book trade come to! Low prices 
result only in low quality but just the same, 
bargain stores are spreading like wild fire 
over the country. But we dealers who try to 
resist this development are ruined.” 

“Why do changes in the book trade have 
such an impact on quality and price of origi- 
nal works?" 

Salzer continued eagerly: “It is abundantly 
clear that through such methods quality of 
books deteriorates. Readers expect to find 
everything for a few groschen. Believe me, 
mein herr, | am far from doubting the lit- 
erary qualities of a Scott and the two Ameri- 
can writers, Cooper and Washington Irving. 
On the contrary, I firmly believe that they 
are superior to our own. 

“Every seamstress can now purchase for a 
few taler a library of classical novels, and the 
demand for those editions has spread with 
extraordinary rapidity. But let's not forget 
that the inexpensive translations of the ‘Gros- 
chenbibliothek’ (penny library) have now 
set a standard for German literature—a mar- 
ket of 100,000 people.” 

“So much the better,’ I said. “Won't this 
favor intelligence and good taste in books 
and discourage the shoddy?” 

“Intelligence and good taste in a little vol- 
ume for nine ‘kreuzer rheinisch’? I know 
these high sounding words. Good taste! Are 
our readers now of higher intelligence be- 
cause each one fancies himself a critic? All 
readers believe themselves qualified to judge 
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the German writers of our day. They con- 
clude that our authors do not write as well 
as Scott or Cooper and do not have the depth 
and wit of Washington Irving. Our litera- 
ture and book trade surely cannot possibly 
benefit from perverse notions and bad imita- 
tions.” (How embarrassing! ) 

“While our authors require larger royal- 
ties,” he continued, “the demand for their 
books decreases proportionally. Not too long 
ago authors were satisfied with one louis dor 
but now expect five times as much! 

“In trying to imitate Scott their ideas turn 
out barren and verbose. A topic which once 
sufficed for a single volume is now padded 
into ten or twelve. A little item which for 
merly resulted in four of five handsome 
verses is now inflated in as many pages of 
clumsy prose. To make money is the only 
motivation today.” 

“Did you say that rhymed poetry is of 
little sales value?” 

“There is hardly a reader who will spend 
money for poetry. The public has no under- 
standing and scholars receive free review 
copies. Libraries carry fiction only — they 
know the taste of their public only too well. 

“Libraries are our misfortune. Why should 
a reader buy a book if there are libraries in 
every town? Spending money for books is 
regarded as 4 waste. One buys ‘groschen- 
iibersetzungen’ (penny translations) and in- 
= pocket editions to show off with a 
collection of books. A publisher willing to 
accept all risks can count at the most on 500 
rental libraries. Readers, mein herr, have lost 
faith, confidence, and desire for German lit 
erature,” 

“Are Scott and pocket editions respon 
sible?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, mein herr. However, one has to add 
to it the immense waste of talent in the dif- 
ferent media of communication. Thanks to 
the good pay, authors now write for almanacs 
and periodicals, Readers waste their money 
for such luxuries. Even we publishers com- 
pete among ourselves because we all like to 

ublish periodicals and almanacs. To make a 
to story short, I believe that we have 
created in our periodicals a cancerous growth 
for our trade.”’ 

“Herr Salzer,” I said to the gloomy man, 
“Why do you swim against the stream? Can 
you not, too, publish pocket books and a 
periodical? Are you, perhaps, too proud to 
compete ?”’ 

After some thinking Herr Salzer replied: 
“Why should I be ashamed to do as the 
others? Frankly, I believe, it's too late for 
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me to publish a new periodical. Who will 
edit it and where are the writers? A money- 
making periodical has to be striking in its 
make-up and piquant in its contents, In ¥ain 
have I tried to think of a good suitable title, 
on which so much depends! Nevertheless, if 
I can find a few capable writers, I shall soon 
start publishing a literary or a critical peri- 
odical. After all—I am just as enterprising 
as others.” 


The Enter prising Mind 


“With the increasing flood of morning, 
afternoon, evening, and even midnight pa- 
pers,’ observed Herr Salzer, “only the really 
odd name stands any chance of attracting the 
a attention. Every thinking person 

nows that new periodicals are not neces- 

sarily better than established ones. Poems, 
stories, and reviews appear in both and a new 
publication does not always discover new 
talent.” 

“But, Herr Salzer,’ I asked, ‘what causes 
subscribers of old and well known periodi- 
cals to cancel their subscription and switch 
to new ones? 

This is the curse of our time, mein herr. 
People always look for change for change’s 
sake believing that new brooms sweep well; 
clothes make the man. A striking tithe com- 
bined with an impressive masthead design 
can cause as great a sensation among readers 
as a new fashion with ladies. Only men who 
understand such a trait can succeed in an age 
like ours.”’ 

"How about the title ‘Literarisches Hiihn- 
enfutter’ (Literary Chickenfood) ?’’ I said to 
him.” Does such a title not seem fitting for 
a periodical having to serve so many different 
interests ?”’ 

“Hm. The cover illustration could 
show the Muse feeding a flock of chickens. 
However, such a title might offend some 
readers-—they believe that trash only could be 
found in our periodical.” 

“What about ‘Evening Bell’ ?” I suggested. 

“Yes, I like the peaceful and soothing 
quality of your suggestion. Perhaps the criti- 
cal section should be named then ‘Der Des- 
tillateur’ (The Distiller) .”’ 

“That makes sense,” I replied. “Books are 
analyzed and reviewed by a method which 
reminds one of chemistry. Although the 
original tdeas get lost, the learned critic has 
a chance to impress the public with his opin- 
ion. Here, I have another title for you: ‘Der 
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Kritische Schornsteinfeger’ (The Critical 
Chimney Sweeper).” 

For a while he looked at me completely 
lost in thought and then he embraced me 
warmly. “Your gos yo is excellent,’ he 
burst forth, “it's a gold mine! You are abso 
lutely right — nowadays German literature 
can be compared to a chimney. Reviewers 
are nothing but chimney sweeps clearing out 
with hard broom the literary soot of our lit- 
erature 

“The periodical must be a journal of oppo 
sition and will create a sensation, I already 
have a pretentious title for the art section 
‘Der Artistische Nachtwichter’ (The Artistic 
Nightwatchman). Mein Herr,’ he continued 
“my guardian angel must have led you into 
my store. Conversation sparks my ideas while 
I am completely frustrated sitting behind my 
desk. When you mentioned Sir Walter Scott 
before, an idea came to my mind: I shall 
produce the German Scott.” 

“Are you, too, planning the writing of a 
novel?" I asked. 

“Oh, no. Not I—1 have something much 
more important in mind, A single novel, 
only? No—twenty. I shall create "The Great 
Unknown'—-a pseudonym covering a group 
of writers. Do you understand?” 

“T can't follow,” I said. 

“You know, money conquers the world. | 
intend to sign up eight capable writers who 
will collaborate to create “The Great Un- 
known’. They will select topics and consult 
with each other about figures and personali 
ties of the proposed works.” 

. “Oh, now I follow your marvelous idea! 
You would like to establish a literary factory 
somewhat similar to the one in Scheerau 
Pictures of all beautiful parts of Germany 
are easily available, costumes of olden times 
can be rented from Berlin, and there are col- 
lections of songs and tales of the past—all 
helpful to the authors. The leading collabo- 
rators of “The Great Unknown’ have only to 
indicate the outlines of the stories and help 
once in a while with corrections. A few 
dozen other writers of the project write the 
dialogue or describe the background of the 
story 

"Yes, mein herr,” he broke in, “Every 
writer of the project will contribute accord- 
ing to his ability and all of them present 
‘The Great Unknown.’ I have heard that the 
painter Campe of Nurnberg uses a somewhat 
similar system. One artist paints the sky, the 
other the earth. One draws houses and the 
other soldiers. We shall try to achieve a uni 
formity of character types like Walter Scott's 
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I have the perfect plot: the history of Ger- 
many from Hermann der Cherusker (Armi- 
nius the Cheruscan) until the present in 100 
historical novels! By publishing pocket edi- 
tions very cheaply I surely can count on a 
sale of 40,000 copies!" 

Full of enthusiasm Herr Salzer shook my 
hands. “Am I not as enterprising as other 
publishers? Imagine the sensation my proj- 
ect will create! t for you, my dear friend, 
since you have helped this grand idea—take 
the best book of my store for yourself and 
out of my gratitude I shall give you a posi- 
tion on the staff of the project.” 

Finis 

gy a good luck I got the position as 
writer I had wanted for so long There was 
no longer any need to study the public's taste 
in libraries and to search anxiously for plots 
and ideas. I became part of the project, “The 
Great Unknown,” and not as wrote but 
could see my writing published. 

Herr Salzer's project succeeded far beyond 
expectation, The names of the various col- 
laborators are known the world over. All of 
us were flattered when readers believed that 
the most famous and best writers of the day 
hid behind “The Great Unknown.” Some 
supposed it was Professor Lux, the gentle- 
man who had invented the translating ma- 
chine; others, the poet F. Kempler, or the 
well known novelist Willibard Alexis. 

I should like to mention a little about the 
part I had in the project. Since I am well 
acquainted with various parts of Germany I 
became one of the background writers. But 
unfortunately I made the mistake of writing 
the following in the novel “Das Konzilium 
von Konstanz’; ‘The vessel moved easily 
from Basle to Constance amid vine clad 
hills... ."’ The editors overlooked my pas- 
sage but reviewers and readers were sur- 
prised to hear that in former days it was 
possible to go by boat up the Rhine Fall. I 
was therefore demoted to a mere dialogue 
writer who had to write about the life of 
commoners and about conversations held in 
streets, markets, and taverns. I held this 
position until one of the “heroic writers’ 
committed an unforgivable blunder of com- 
posing the following: “The clouds moved 


rst across the face of the moon, then behind — 


it.” The authority of an Herr $. whose his- 
torical novel contained the above passage was 
of no help because nobody had ever heard of 
clouds moving behind the moon. He was 
therefore discharged and I got his position. 
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As a member of this specific department | 
wrote more than before. I am the author of 
the greater part of the novel, “Der Dom zu 
Aachen” ( Dome of Aix-la-Chapelle) 
and wrote ten chapters of “Barbarossa” 
(Frederick 1). 

Much has been said and written about the 
enterprise which I started almost accidentally. 
If one considers that in the short space of a 
few years as many as 75 volumes were writ- 
ten, one has to admire the productivity of 
“The Great Unknown.” 

Needless to say, some of the heroes in our 
novels did not seem to fit in those novels; 
t contained a number of contradictions 
and anachronisms. But how petty is such a 
reproach in comparison with the superior 
qualities of our enterprise! We tried to de- 
scribe the costumes of our heroes and hero- 
ines from examples taken in the best theater 
of Germany, Herr Salzer assembled antiqui- 
ties to be helpful to our enterprise. 

Does not the reader demand a colorful and 
superficial description; does that not seem to 
him more important than a deep insight into 
the motives of the heroes? Is it our fault 
that our style became unpopular in only two 
short years and that the project had to be 
dissolved? The public again changed its 
taste. We sailed as long as the winds were 
favorable with the following motto: “Vio- 
late historical truth, besmirch historical char- 
acters; but never commit a single faux pas 
against fashion and the public's taste.” 


LIBRARY MEMORIES 


Slanting sunlight, 
Whispers within, 


Scuffling feet, 

Hallway din, 
Boy sees girl, 
Girl sees ad 


Librarian, please, 
Do not annoy! 
Furtive glances, 
Love-like looks, 
Russling pages, 
Idle books. 
Too much said, 
Not much learned. 
Room wide: glances 
Studies spurned. 
Mem’ ries stay, 
Study passes. 
Soon it's time 
For next classes. 
Then, Farewell, 
Stacks of books! 
Farewell, too, 
Once fond looks. 


Lewis W. Kirrzke, Librarian 
Luther High School South 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Frank Avery Hutchins: Promoter of 


“The Wisconsin Idea” 


By Alan Edmond Kent 


“Modest and unassuming, even shy, never was a type more objective, more 
completely dedicated to great causes, seeking results rather than rewards.” 


N THE LAST YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY and in the first few of the twen- 
tieth the Badger state became renowned for 
what has been termed “The Wisconsin Idea,” 
a concept that involved bettering the lot of 
the ordinary citizen through bold state action. 
No single individual can be acclaimed 
“Father of the Wisconsin Idea,” although 
the names Robert Marion La Follette, Charles 
McCarthy, and C. R. Van Hise are most often 
presented as personifying its spirit. Others 
are mentioned less frequently, but in the an- 
nals of the promoters of the ‘idea’ no one 
has been relegated to the footnote more often 
than has Frank Avery Hutchins, probably 
“the most obscure big man’ in the history 
of Wisconsin. 


Obscurity 


Hutchins’ obscurity is a tremendous curi- 
osity. The fruits of his labor are still among 
us. His associates—among them some of the 
great men of the time—thought him a re- 
markable creator and builder. And yet he 
remains on the fringes of recorded history, 
waiting for recognition that is long past due." 


Frank Hutchins was literally born among 
books. His father, Allen Sabin Hutchins, was 
teaching Latin and Greek at a small Norwalk, 
Ohio, academy when son Frank was born on 
March 8, 1851. The family moved to Wis- 
consin a year later and settled on a farm near 
Sharon, Walworth County, Allen Hutchins 
shortly associated himself with Wayland 
“University,” as it was known in its first 
years, and Frank spent his early life at Beaver 
Dam, the site of the school, and at Baraboo 
He attended Wayland and later took two 
years at Beloit College (1871-1873). There 
followed a period of teaching school at 


* An address given at the American Library History 
Round Table of the ALA Conference, Minneapolis, Minne 
sota, June 21, 1954. 

Alan Kent is Research Associate of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, in Madison 


*A good summary of Hutchins’ achievements may be 
found in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 10:1-4, January 
February 1914. 
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Fond du Lac under the superintendency of 
his uncle, Charles A. Hutchins, another pio- 
neer in Wisconsin education, and a position 
traveling in the interests of a book concern.’ 

Ill health stalked him constantly and cur- 
tailed many activities, but by 1884 he was 
ready to work in earnest toward creating a 
better life for Wisconsin's citizens. In the 
summer of that year he purchased an interest 
in the Beaver Dam Argus, a Democratic 
weekly run by Benjamin F. Sherman. While 
acting as editor of the paper Hutchins also 
served the community as city clerk. Viewing 
his function of editor as the carrier of infor 
mation he learned as city clerk to the people, 
he was struck by the lack of community spirit. 
Sensing the necessity of interesting the citi- 
zenry in some one vital need, he began a 
campaign for a public library. Together 
with other interested townspeople, Hutchins 
formed, on August 30, 1884, the Beaver Dam 
Free Library Association, conducted at first 
on a private basis in a room turned over to it 
in the city hall, Through Hutchins’ influence, 
the library was one of the first in the country 
to provide “open shelves."’ The city assumed 
support of the organization in 1885, and in 
1890 a $25,000 bequest from the local 
banker, J. J. Williams, provided a large li- 
brary building to house the rapidly growing 
collection.* 


Letter, A. Avery to Allen 8. Hutchins, November 13, 
1852 (in possession of writer); Madison Democrat, Janu 


ary 27, 1914; Whe's Who in America, 1899-1900 (Chi 
cago, 1899), 366; Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 9-4-4, Peb 
ruary 19135 


‘Interview, September 7, 1951, writer with Messrs 
James and Arthur Sherman, publishers of the Beaver Dam 
Argus, Cornelia Marvin, Phe Spirit of the Wisconsin 
Pioneer Public Libraries, ¥0:182-90, April 1925; ‘Rec 
ord Book, 1884-1914,"" Secretaries of the Beaver Dam 
Public Library Association, later Williams Free Library 
(Hutchins was secretary from 1884 until 1891 and part of 
the record is in his hand); J. W. Stearns, ed., The Co- 
lumbian History of Education in Wisconsin (Milwaukee, 
1993), 416-19 ag which library was the first in the 
country to provide ‘‘open shelves’ has not been settled 
William Howard Brett of the Cleveland Public Library has 
often been credited with originating the idea in 1890, but 
L. Quincy Mumford, recent head of the Cleveland library 
informed this writer that the idea was being debated as 
early as 1876. Cleveland's was probably the first library 
of any size to provide open shelves Letter, March 18, 
1952, Mumford to writer 
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Frank Hutchins’ life work was set. He 
often quoted the saying “God made the coun- 
try, man the city, and the Devil made the 
small towns.” He particularly wanted to save 
the youth of the smaller communities from 
temptations he thought were esjecially acute 
for them. A library, good books, and an 
understanding librarian were the remedies he 
suggested .* 


Township Library Clerk 


In 1891, his uncle, Charles Hutchins, then 
assistant state superintendent ot publ ic in 
struction, persuaded him to assume the duties 
of township library clerk in that office. Frank 
worked tirelessly to extend library facilities to 
school areas not previously served. In 1891 
also, shortly after his arrival in Madison, he 
joined with other leading librarians to found 
the Wisconsin Library Association. He was 
the organization's first secretary and during 
the period 1894-1897 served as its president 

At the Chicago Fair in 1893, Hutchins 
heard of the pioneer efforts being conducted 
in New York by Melvil Dewey with the trav 
eling libraries. Dewey hoped to stimulate the 
formation of libraries in small towns by ship 
ping groups of books, which could be rotated 
from community to community Hutchins 
seized upon the idea, but added his own 
peculiar twist. Knowing that large libraries 
were not practical for small towns, he chose 
to use the system merely for what its name 
implied; he would see that books became 
available to rural areas and villages on a per 
manent basis and not merely as a st:mulus for 
the creation of a library building.* 


* Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 10:13, January-February 
1914 

* Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 4:96-79, October 1909; 
Interview, October 2, 1951, writer with Lucy Curtiss, 


Madison, Wisconsin 

* Prank A. Hutchins, “A New Philanthropy The Out 
look, 54:752-53, April 25, 1896; First Biennial Report of 
the State Library Commission of Wisi 1895-96 
(Madison, 1896), 79-85. 
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Beaver DAM Free Liprary 


helves”’ 


Supposedly one of the first to have pen 
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FRANK AVERY HUTCHINGS 
WE LIVES BY THE GIDE OF THE ROAD AND IB & 
FRIEND TO MAN 


mimi 


As he appeared in Library Ce 
days, about 1900 


Unfortunately, it was impossible for the 
state to undertake such a venture, and Hutch 
ins did not possess the funds to organize it 
on a private basis. Accordingly, he formed 
a partnership with James H. Stout, a state 
senator, which was destined to make Wiscon 
sin one of the leaders in the country’s library 
movement. Stout, a Menomonie, Wisconsin 
lumberman, supplied the capital; Hutchins 
took care of the ideas and their implementa 
tion 

The first step in this joint venture occurred 
early in 1895. Lutie Stearns of the Milwau 
kee Public Library had just returned from the 
east where she had seen the state library com 
missions in action, She urged the idea upon 
Hutchins, who proceeded to write the bill 
which Senator Stout introduced into the 
legislature in January of 1895. After 
difficulties the measure was passed in April 
of that year. A woefully inadequate 
priation of $500 for expenses (but not for 
salaries) was provided. Appointments to the 


state 


OTIC 


if | ro 


' Interview, July 15, 1951, writer with Mr i WW 
ae Madison, Wisconsin; Letter August 1 

i. H. Lighty to writer; M. M. Quaife, ¥ mn, d 
History and lis People (Chicago, 1924, 4 ) 
422-23 
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Free Library Commission were not made 
until November; at which time Hutchins was 
named chairman." 

Due partly to the delays involved and the 
small sum appropriated, Hutchins and Stout 
decided to start the traveling libraries on a 
private basis. And so, in December 1895, the 
Stout System of Traveling Libraries was in 
augurated in Dunn County. The same year 
saw the establishment of a summer library 
school at Madison, the cost of which was met 
by Senator Stout. Stout's generosity also 
enabled Hutchins to devote full time to his 
position as chairman of the Free Library 
Commission. 

In 1897, the legislature increased the com- 
mission's appropriation to $4,000, and 
Hutchins stepped down as chairman to be 
come the salaried secretary of the agency. 
Senator Stout moved into the chairmanship.” 

The growth of public libraries was phe 
nomenal. When the commission commenced 
operations in 1895 there were only twenty 
eight free public libraries in Wisconsin, of 
which only six were housed in their own 
buildings. During Hutchins’ nine-year tenure 
almost 100 more were added, for by June 
1904 some 126 public libraries had been 
established, 55 of these occupying separate 
buildings. 

The traveling library record was equally 
impressive. In 1895 there were no traveling 

® Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 3:74, September-October, 
1909; Kathryn Saucerman, “A Study of the Wisconsin Li 


brary Movement, 1850-1900'' (M.A. thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1944), 75 


* Second Biennial Report of the Pree Library ¢ 
sion of Wisconsin, 1897-98 (Madison, 1898), 1 
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Frank Hutchins on a picnic about 1895 
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Traveling Library in Dunn County, Wisc 
about 1896 


nsin, 


libraries in the state. In 1904, the number 
stood at 350, including 186 circulated by the 
77 im county systems supported 
by taxes, and 87 in county systems with pri 
vate support.” 


commission, 


The record for library training was equally 
good. Only one library in Wisconsin em 
ployed personnel with library school training 
in 1895. By 1904, there were 20 libraries 
with staff members trained in such courses 
and 89 librarians and assistants who had at 
tended the summer school conducted by the 
Commission," 


Frank Hutchins was not idle. While serv- 
ing as secretary of the commission he also 
began what became the most unique feature 
of the Wisconsin library system: the Legisla 
tive Reference Library. Hearing about devel- 
opments in New York which aimed at the 
systematic collection of materials to enable 
the passage of better legislation, Hutchins 
drew a bill providing for a department in the 
Free Library Commission: 


(1) to make a check list of the public documents 
of Wisconsin; (2) to prepare catalog cards for 
such documents, as published, and distribute them 
to public libraries; (4) to maintain a reference 
room in the capitol for use of state departments 
legislators, and public men; (4) to loan from its 
working library books of permanent value to stu 
dents throughout the state.” 


This bill passed early in 1901. Due to 
Hutchins’ illness, the job of seeing the meas 
ure through the legislation fell to his assist 
ant, Cornelia Marvin, As a reward for her 
work, he allowed Miss Marvin the privilege 


” Quaife, op. cit., 424; Charles F. Smith, ‘Wisconsin 
Libraries South Atlantic Quarterly, 4:16, January 1904; 
nsin Library Bulletin, 5:75, September-October 1909 
" Quaife, op. cit., 424; Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 9:4, 
January-Pebruary 1913 
" Fourth Biennial Report of the Pree Library Commi: 
sion of Wisconsin, 1901-02 (Madison, 1902), 18-20 
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of going east to select the right man to head 
the newly created department. After looking 
over the field she hit upon the man she 
thought best qualified: Judson T. Jennings of 
the New York State Library.’’ 

Mr. Jennings never came to Madison. Pro- 
fessor Frederick Jackson Turner of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin saw to that. Turner told 
Hutchins about one of his graduate students, 
Charles McCarthy, who had just been granted 
his Ph.D. Turner did not feel that certain 
personal peculiarities which McCarthy pos- 
sessed fitted him for academic life, but urged 
that Hutchins interview him for the legisla 
tive reference post. A conference was ar 
ranged. Hutchins detected a slight cough that 
indicated McCarthy might be suffering from 
tuberculosis. After an examination proved 
these fears groundless, Hutchins made the 
appointment,’* 

Charles McCarthy has always been credited 
with Wisconsin's Legislative Reference Li 
brary, but neither in its origins nor in its 
initial development was the legislative ret 
erence idea in Wisconsin the work of M« 
Carthy. Such features that later came about, 
such as the bill-drafting service, were doubt- 
lessly originated by McCarthy, but the role of 
Frank Hutchins in connection with the Legis- 
lative Reference Library has too frequently 
been glossed over. Not that McCarthy ever 
denied his debt to Hutchins. In a letter writ 
ten to Lutie Stearns in 1912 he had this to 
say: 

I am glad from the bottom of my heart to be able 
to acknowledge the great debt of gratitude which 
I owe to the noble-hearted idealist, Frank Hutchins 
The work that he has done in this state, and for 
that matter, in the nation, cannot be appreciated 
It seems too bad that his very self-sacrificing nature, 


his modesty, and his very idealism has made it im 
possible to do full justice to him I say with 


out hesitation that I think he has been the most 
valuable man in this state in all the great work 
which has recently been undertaken here Frank 


Hutchins has been going about this state unnoticed 
with packages ot good germs and he has been 
throwing them into dark corners and thes good 
germs have certainly worked their way into the 
entire social and political structur: 


" Letter, September 16, 1951, Cornelia Marvin Pierce, 
Salem, Oregon, to Mrs. Burr W. Jones, Madison, Wiscon 
writer with Mrs. Burr W 


sin; Interview, July 15, 1951 
{ writer with Lucy Cur 


Jones; Interview, October 2, 1951 
tiss, Madison, Wisconsin 


“ Letter, August 15, 1951, W. H. Lighty to writer 
Interview, Mrs. Burr Jones with writer; Edward A. Fitz 
(Morningside Heights 


petsick, McCarthy of Wiscontin 
ew York, 1944), 27 
Letter, May 12, 1921, Dr 


Hoyt E. Dearholt to Irma 


Hochstein (Hutchins Memorial Volume, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin Manuscript Division); W. A. Titus, 
“The Hutchins Family in Wisconsin Wisconsin Maga 


sine of History, 16:250, March 1944: The Review of Re 
views, 49:275-76, March 1914; Lette May 6, 1912 
Charles McCarthy to Miss L. E. Stearns (Hutchins Me 
morial Volume, State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
Manuscript Division) 
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In 1903, Frank Hutchins became seriously 
ill and found it necessary to spend several 
months at Asheville, North Carolina. The 
rest was made possible by gifts from his many 
friends, the largest bequest ($1,000) coming 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., asa response 
to a letter written by his friend Charles Mc 
Carthy. Hutchins ofhcially resigned his posi 
tion as secretary of the Free Library Commis 
sion in 1904, Although not at his best in an 
executive capacity, Frank Hutchins managed 
to give Wisconsin in less than a decade one 
of the most progressive library systems in the 
nation.'* 


Frank Avery Hutchins about 1913 


One of Hutchins’ greatest contributions to 
the library world was the ‘booklist’ which 
the American Library Association later took 
over. In a letter written some years after his 
resignation from the Library Commission, 
Hutchins outlined his ideas on booklists 


I have some crank ideas with regard to bibliog 
raphies and lists of books and articles recommended 
by experts and associations for purchase by public 
libraries or by individuals, The subject is one 
which I fought out in the American Library Associ 
ation and in which I think I finally won out against 
the big men of the association, The general feeling 
in all that matter was that it is best to be modest 
and not tell people what to buy, just give them a 
list of publications that can be secured and let 


Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 202-03; Letter, August 15, 1951 
W H Lighty to writer. Reuben Gold Thwaites, head of 
Wisconsin's State Historical Society, declared that Hutch 
ins “had absolutely no executive ability despite his many 
oth: good qualities Letter, Thwaites to J. M. Perles 
October 9, 1909 (State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
Archives). Hutchins’ coworkers refute this 
however 
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them use their own judgment. Now, personally, I 
have not much use for an expert in whom I have 
confidence who treats me in that way... . The man 
whom I like when I go for assistance is the man 
who says “This book is the best book for you and 
your purposes,” “This is the second best book,” 
possibly giving me a line or two of description 
which shows the line in which each book excels. 
Now in the case of a list of books for public li- 
braries where one library could purchase only one 
book or two .. . and another might be able to 
purchase five or six, double star the best one, put 
one star for the second best, and let the others go, 
giving a line of description to each book showing 
their strong points. With such a list as this the 
librarians and book committees who have no spe- 
cial knowledge of the subject will sit down and 
make their list and buy the books that they can 
afford when with the longest [unannotated list}, 
they will end up with doing nothing or fumble 
around and probably get second rate stuff.” 


By 1906 Frank Hutchins had recovered 
sufficiently to begin another phase of his fight 
to bring education to the people. Hutchins 
had long been interested in the possibilities 
of university extension and had talked to 
many persons about the failures of past at- 
tempts in this field. In 1905 his friend, 
Charles McCarthy, convinced Charles Van 
Hise, president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, that an attempt to revive extension work 
was warranted. McCarthy managed to secure 
Hutchins the post of field organizer in the 
spring of 1906, and until the arrival of the 
extension dean, Louis Reber, late in 1907, 
Hutchins and Professor W. H. Lighty laid 
the groundwork for an extension division 
that became a model of its kind."* 


Public Discussion 


In 1907 Mr. Hutchins was named head of 
extension's department of debating and pub- 
lic discussion. Here his genius for ingenuity 
brought forth the “package library” idea. 
Realizing that books were not current and at 
best could give information a year old, he 
began the practice of surveying the periodi- 
cals and newspapers, clipping items which 
touched on important questions of the day 
and collecting them into little “package li- 
braries’’ which could be mailed to interested 
parties throughout the state. The idea be- 


Letter, Frank A. Hutchins to Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, 
March 17, 1910 (Correspondence, Wisconsin Anti-Tuber 
culosis Association, Milwaukee). Mrs. Burr Jones recalls 
that Hutchins began by publishing the “Suggestive List, 
a list of twelve hundred titles—known later in every part 
of the country where smal! libraries sprang up-—and later 
supplemented it with the ‘Buying List,’’ a list of current 
books suitable for little libraries. The demand for this 
kind of aid led ultimately to the publication of the ALA 
Booklist by the American Library Association. 

™ Letter, op. cit., W. H. Lighty to writer; Interview, 
op. cit., Mrs. Burr Jones with writer; Interview, August 
20, 1951, Dr. W. D. Frost with writer. 
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came so popular that even President Van 
Hise, who had looked with some misgivings 
on the extension revival, began calling on the 
department for clippings. This loan package 
library, ‘a tool for implementing adult edu- 
cation in a democtacy,’ as it was called in a 
recent number of The Library Quarterly, is 
still an important feature of the University 
of Wisconsin's Extension Division.'* 


Other Interests 


Besides his labor on behalf of the library 
and university extension, Frank Hutchins was 
a prime mover in other fields. He was one 
of the organizers of the Wisconsin Anti 
Tuberculosis Association and suggested many 
of the educational devices, plans, and exhibits 
which made its work in Wisconsin so effec- 
tive. He was also interested in the state parks 
and conservation movements in Wisconsin 
and the story of his role in these develop 
ments has yet to be written,*° 

He died at Madison, Wisconsin, January 
25, 1914, of cerebral thrombosis. At me 
morial services held in his honor the follow- 
ing May, Jane Addams of Hull House in- 
terpreted Hutchins’ career: 


He was an unquestioned leader of the humani 
tarian movement. ... He wanted to give to every 
community great themes to discuss. He thought 
that something of the higher things of life should 
be brought into the small village... . He wanted 
all to be leveled to one plane by education.” 


All of which indicates that Frank Avery 
Hutchins can rightfully claim rank with the 
promoters of “The Wisconsin Idea,” might 
well be styled “father of the free library 
movement in Wisconsin,” and should receive 
some attention as one of America’s foremost 
librarians—-acclaim which has long been 
denied. 


® Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, The University 
of Wisconsin, 1848-1925 (Madison, 1949, 2 volumes), 2 
$54-70; Karl B. Weinman, ‘“The Package Library Wis 
consin State Journal (Madison), October 17, 1914; Lewis 
Bhrhart Reber: Builder of University Extension (Madison, 
1944), 11-15; W. H. Lighty, “A Sketch of the Revivih 
cation of University Extension at the University of Wis 
consin (Madison, 1938, mimeographed), 7-15; Martin 
P. Anderson, ‘The Loan Package Library The Library 
Quarterly, 20:119-26, April 1950 

»® A series of letters from Hutchins to Dr. Hoyt Dearholt 
in the files of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa 
tion, Milwaukee, record Hutchins’ part in the early history 
of that organization, See also Harold Holand, Rehabili 
tation at Lake Tomahawk State Camp (New York, 1945), 
2-8; Louise Fenton Brand, ‘Epic Fight: Wisconsin's Win 
ning War on Tuberculosis’ (unpublished manuscript in 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin Manuscript Divi 
sion); Letter, May 3, 1912, BE. M. Griffith, state forester, 
to Hutchins (Hutchins Memorial Volume, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin Manuscripts Division); Conrad 
Patzer, Public Education in Wisconsin (Madwon, 1924), 
292 

™ Titus, op. cit., 251; 
148, June 1914 
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Bape 18 NOTHING quite like attending Con 
gressional committee hearings to refresh one's 
memory of the pattern of lawmaking and the re 
lated importance of civics. When the legislation 
under discussion is the Library Services Bill, no 
librarian present could escape a renewed convi« 
tion that books can do wonders for people, and a 
deep sense of pride and responsibility in being 
part of the profession that brings them together 

If only every librarian in this country could have 
been in Washington late in May, when a subcom 
mittee of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor had hearings on Federal aid for library serv- 
ice in rural areas! City librarians, who have come 
to take library service—even with its faults—for 
granted, would have been jolted into an awareness 
of rural areas offering neither libraries nor service. 
Rural librarians, on the other hand, already fa 
miliar with the lacks among these “second-class 
citizens,"’ would have been encouraged by the pos- 
sibility of help in wiping out these deficiencies 
And every single one would have been thrilled by 
the recital of the changes books have made in the 
lives of men and women, boys and girls, in the 
rural parts of our land. 

But the deepest impression we gleaned from the 
hearings was that the rural residents who are with- 
out books really don't know what they are missing 
How could they know? They have nothing to give 
them a clue. Never having had a book other than 
the Bible, and perhaps a Sears Roebuck catalog, 
they have no glimpse of the vast world around 
them, of which they could so easily be a part—if 
only they had books 

One Kentucky county of about 20,000 popula 
tion, without a library, has six consolidated schools 

and 47 one-room schools, Its chief industry is a 
little hillside farming, from which the average in 
come is only $600 a farm 

When bookmobiles begin bringing books to such 
communities, it is ‘‘a ray of light” and “a dream 
come true” to happy readers. One boy declared, 
“It's like Santa Claus coming again,’ and a woman 
found it “like a gift from heaven.’ A teacher cited 
the “unusual happiness the bookmobile has brought 
to our children . . . who, for the first time in their 
young lives, have the opportunity and sheer delight 
of choosing their own books 


The president of the teamsters union was asked 
“what suddenly got him so hot and bothered” that 
they got together and gave $3,000 to the Kentucky 
Bookmobile Project. He said 


Vil tell you. Until 1 was 13 years old 1 lived in 
one of the rural districts of Kentucky, and | never 
got to read a book, and then finally | had to walk 
31% miles to the nearest place to get a book to 
read, and | know what it means to be starved for 
want of ad book. 


Two counties in North Carolina share a book 


mobile that is wired together with bailing wire to 
keep it from falling apart, and is practically out of 
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books, allowing a child only two volumes for a 
month's reading. The volunteer librarian say 

But now we need help 

The people ave hungry for reading material and 
ave hungry to learn. They want to know mor 
about music, painting, history, and. science 
bookmobile supplies the only contact with thi rt 
of culture today. Particularly because i sntere 
generated by books from the bookmobile, we 
recently organized two Boy Scou! troop 
Girl Scout troop. 


Several witnesses at the hearings 
that in typical, underprivileged areas illiteracy is 
high and skills are low—both of which injure our 
possibilities of economic progress and prosperity 
As this part of our population moves from state to 
state, it carries with it these negative 
which weaken rather than strengthen our nation 
Such conditions do not prevail where there ar 
libraries, for books break down the barriers o! 
ignorance and illiteracy and provide a foundation 
for developing the qualities of good citizenship 
the moral and spiritual values of American ideals 
and democracy, and an understanding of our com 
plicated world 

There are those who claim that the advances 
people make through the help of a few books 

rove they could manage to find a way to get the 
ot in the first place. These opponents of th 
Library Services Bill do not take into considera 
tion the fact that people seldom vote to tax them 
selves for something they have never seen or even 
heard about. But just bring a bookmobile to their 
corner, let them experience the riches in the won 
derful world of books, and they will go to great 
lengths to make sure they are never without books 
again 

This is not an imagined result. Some 47 parishes 
in Louisiana had access to books first through the 
State's one-year demonstration. When the year is 
over, it is up to the individual parishes to provid 
support for their libraries if library service is to 
continue. The people of the parish know then 
what they could only imagine before: they know 
what books can mean to them and the importance of 
the bookmobile in bringing those books, Naturally 
they want the service to continue, and so, often at 
considerable sacrifice, they manage to provide the 
ways and means 

The Library Services Bill is not meant to be a 
permanent source of Federal aid. It is planned as 
a five-year demonstration period exclusively for 
rural areas, designed to show our bookless 
what life would be like with books 

It is understandable that librarians in rural areas 
should be eager to realize this dream of taking 
books to all the people. But let those of us who 
enjoy vast city libraries also lend a hand to our 
country cousins. Let us be vigilant in urging the 
passing of this constructive measure toward erasing 
inequalities in opportunity and—at a per capita 
Federal cost of only a pack of chewing gun 
start books coming to all the people 
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[' HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that reprints of the pages 
in this issue devoted to the Library Services 
Bill would be useful to librarians and citizens who 
wish to discuss the proposed measure with their 
Congressmen. These will be made available at 25 
cents each, If you can use a quantity, ask the editor 
for quantity prices 


ee ee 


With summer at a happy conclusion, it is time 
to remind librarians to send the Bulletin accounts 
of their summer reading programs—their themes, 
how they were planned, how they worked. De- 
scriptions, for use in next spring's summer reading 
number, should be brief, and, if possible, should be 
accompanied by photograph. We'll look forward 
to hearing from you! 
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A new twelve-minute color, sound film on library 
public relations is available to library groups with- 
out charge. Entitled “Opportunity Unlimited,” the 
film shows the practical, easy application of an 
effective public relations program through actual 
use of the varied services and materials of “Public 
Relations Planner,’ and some of its results in li 
braries of various sizes and types. For details about 
borrowing this film write to Miriam E. McNally 
1010 East Ellsworth Avenue, Denver 9, Colorado 


A science library spanning the years from Sir 
Isaac Newton to Albert Einstein and the miles from 
Moscow to Yucca Flat has been installed formally 
in a new home at the University of Pennsylvania 
The new quarters are named the Budd Scientific Li 
brary in acknowledgment of a $100,000 gift by the 
Budd Company toward construction of the univer 
sity’s new physical sciences building, in which the 
library is housed. The 16,000 volumes in the Budd 
Library are those of the university's mathematics 
physics library and the astronomy library. The col 
lection serves not only the university, but the Phila 
delphia area as well 


Western Reserve University has announced estab 
lishment at its School of Library Science of a unique 
Center for Documentation and Communication Re 
search—first unit of its kind to be associated wiih 
any library school. In cooperation with business and 
industry, government, and education, the center will 
conduct a program of research, guidance, and edu 
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cation directed toward improving Organization and 
use of recorded information, 

The Documentation Center's general program 
will have five major phases: research to define tech 
niques and principles of documentation for use by 
business and professional men, scientists, scholars, 
administrators, technicians, and others; service on a 
contract basis to industrial, governmental, and edu 
cational organizations in improving: their systems of 
information organization; liaison and consultant 
service to keep industry, government, and education 
informed on current developments in documenta 
tion; workshops for the nonlibrarian on practical 
application of documentation principles: seminars 
and full courses in documentation for the profes 
sional librarian and for students in schools of li 
brary science 

In addition to benefiting sponsoring agencies, re 
search projects undertaken by the Center under con- 
tract will provide laboratory facilities for training 
of library students 


a te Le 


The Union Library of Hatboro, Pennsylvania, a 
shareholding library which serves a community of 
50,000 people within a radius of three miles, cele- 
brated the anniversary of its founding in 1755 with 
an exhibition of rare books and manuscripts under 
the title, “Two Hundred Years of Literature.” In 
conjunction with the anniversary, a treasure hunt 
with prizes for the oldest book and the most un 
usual book or magazine netted a great many quaint 
and unusual volumes from the attics and book 
shelves of Hatboro residents 

A historic sketch of the Union Library, the second 
oldest in Pennsylvania operating under its original 
charter, is available for 50 cents from the library 
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A resolution in honor of the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin—-to take place on 
January 17, 1956—was adopted by the Council of 
the American Library Association during its 74th 
annual conference in Philadelphia. Its purpose was 
to urge that “. . . the ALA and libraries through- 
out America join in the observance by whatever 
celebrations they deem appropriate to the occasion.” 

we te 

Three new librarian-selected collections of paper- 
bound titles, called the New American Library 
Bookshelves, inaugurated by the publishers of 
Signet, Signet Key, and Mentor ce consist of 
100 titles each. Books in the fiction and nonfiction 
bookshelves were selected by Francis St. John, chief 
librarian of the Brooklyn, New York, Public Li- 
brary; books in the bookshelf for high school 
libraries were chosen by Eleanor R. McKinney, 
librarian of the Montclair, New Jersey, High 
School Library, 

Packed in sturdy corrugated units, the book- 
shelves, which sell for $25 and $30, can be easily 
transported, opened up for display, and closed up 
at night. They offer 100 titles for the price of a 
dozen hardcover books, The compact containers 
can be placed at checkout counters and other key 
spots in the library, and used in bookmobiles and 
other outside book services. 
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A new series of color filmstrips, based on Land- 
mark Books and on Enrichment Records, which 
dramatize the book series, has been released under 
the title “Enrichment Filmstrips.”” The first six 
filmstrips are “Paul Revere and the Minute Men,” 
“The Winter at Valley Forge,” “Our Independence 
and the Constitution,’ “The Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition,” “The Louisiana Purchase,” and “The 
California Gold Rush. The filmstrips, covering 
background, highlights, and significance of each 
event, are organized specifically to complement— 
not duplicate—Enrichment Records and text mate- 
rial. 

Four new Enrichment Records — bringing to 
twenty the Landmark Books dramatizations—are 
“The Louisiana Purchase,” ‘Pirate Lafitte and the 
Battle of New Orleans,’ “Mr. Bell Invents the 
Telephone,” and “George Washington Carver.” 


ee hh 


The need for more and better school facilities 
is being exhibited with “Schoolroom Progress 
U.S.A." an educational exhibition, which begins a 
three-year tour of the country this month. Spon- 
sored by the Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village and Encyclopedia Americana, Schoolroom 
Progress U.S.A. consists of two railroad cars, one 
with the “old” and one with the “new” look in 
classroom design. 

The exhibition will be sponsored in each com- 
munity by a local civic organization, bank, public 
utility, or newspaper. On the first day of exhibi- 
tion, it will be seen by an invited group, consisting 
of local educators, members of the board of educa- 
tion, officers of the parent-teachers association, 
superintendents of schools, city architects, business 
and industrial leaders, and the press. The exhibi- 
tion is expected to be seen by the public within a 
100-mile radius of each city it will visit. 
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Staff should have a helping hand 
But, let's not overdue it. 
For after five their life’s their own 
And they're entitled to it. 
Grace B. SPEAR 

A $10,000 gift—known as the Kaestner-Hecht 
Book fund—to the library at Illinois Institute of 
Technology was made by Frank A. Hecht, promi 
nent Chicago real estate owner and a member of the 
Illinois Tech board of trustees. The only restriction 
accompanying the gift was a stipulation that the 
funds be used to purchase books outside of class- 
room needs. Concerned by reports that engineers 
and scientists do not read widely enough, Hecht 
made the grant to encourage development of civic 
and social responsibility among students at Illinois 
Tech. As a result, more than 2,000 books of cul- 
tural and general interest have been added to the 
library since the fund was initiated. 

The National Broadcasting Company has created 
the television industry's first children’s program 
review committee and appointed Dr. Frances Hor- 
wich, producer-star of NBC-TV's award-winning 
“Ding Dong School,” to the new post of super- 
visor of children’s programs for NBC. 

The Riverside, California, Public Library and 
Riverside County Free Library is the recipient of 
a bequest, income from which is to be used for the 
purchase of newspapers, periodicals, and books. 
The gift is from the late Leonard A. Hartman, 
Riverside newspaperman, who left the library the 
residue of his estate, amounting to almost $40,000, 
as a trust fund. 

Se ee & 

Fifteen years after its opening as the only branch 
in the New York Public Library system exclusively 
for readers under 21, the Nathan Straus Branch 
closed its doors on June 1, its collections moving 
to the new and more centrally located Donnell 
Branch, which will open later in the year on 53d 
Street west of Fifth Avenue. There it will be di- 
vided into two sections, to be known as the Nathan 
Straus Young People's Collection and the Nathan 
Straus Children’s Collection. Influencing the li- 
brary’s decision to move the center was the fact 
that many buildings in the old location are being 
razed to make way for new housing developments 
eventually expected to include the site of the old 
branch. 
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Atlantik-Briicke (Atlantic-Bridge), a group of 
private German citizens, has set up, for the benefit 
of Americans interested in Germany, the Informa- 
tion Bureau on German Social Sciences, Hamburg 
13, Harvestehuderweg 9, Germany. The bureau 
gives information on German research institutes, 
universities, libraries, scientists, their publications, 
and research currently being conducted. It also puts 
the American visitor in contact with German insti- 
tutes or scientists, attempting to arrange interviews 
in these and certain other fields—such as economics, 
politics, industry. In the United States, the non- 
partisan Atlantik-Briicke works closely with the 
American Council on Germany, headed by Hunter 
College President George N. Shuster. 

Mahatma Gandhi, leaving his retreat near Ahme- 
dabad, India, in 1930 with a vow never to return 
until his country had won independence, left the 
réetreat's books to the city of Ahmedabad. The man 
who organized this collection into the city’s first 
public library is now at Cornell, studying the uni- 
versity library. system. Kikubhai Ratanji Desai is 
one of twelve librarians from Indian universities and 
research institutions who are in this country under 
the — of the State Department and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The project is supported 
through the Educational Exchange Program, which 
utilizes interest paid on a loan of wheat from this 
country to India. 
ee he Le 


Senior Citizen, a new, digest-size monthly periodi- 
cal designed to serve the needs of persons over forty 
years of age, began publication in January under 
the editorship of Joy Elmer Morgan. The publica- 
tion—covering developments in such fields as geron- 
tology, geriatrics, nutrition, housing, recreation, 
travel, investment, taxation, social security, educa- 
tion-——goes to all members of Senior Citizens of 
America, the nonprofit national organization for 
which it speaks. Single sample copies will supplied 
free on request to libraries, as will the organiza- 
tion's leaflet, “So You're Over 40!" Stamped, self- 
addressed envelope should be sent to: Senior Citi- 
zens of America, 1701 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton 9, D.C, 

he Le Le 

The semi-centennia! of library training in Canada 
has been celebrated by McGill University Library 
School. Just over fifty years old, the school, which 
was opened in 1904, was the first to be established 
in Canada and the first to grant the bachelor of 
library science degree. 

we ee Le 

On the occasion of its thirty-fifth anniversary, the 
American Library in Paris was invited to hold its 
celebration at the Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
event took the form of an exhibition of fine twen- 
tieth-century American books, the first such collec- 
tion to be shown to the French public. The books 
were assembled, and later presented to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, by Douglas Gordon, Baltimore 
attorney and former president of St. John’s College, 
who also prepared the exhibit’s catalog for transla- 
tion into the French. 


i oc © @& 
A new service is now offered in the art and music 
division of the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, 
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enabling recognized musical organizations to borrow 
the complete parts of symphonic works. Some seven- 
teen compositions are now available. Each unit, 
consisting of conductor's score and complete parts, 
may be borrowed for three months for performance 
or may be studied in the library, The library plans 
to add fifteen to twenty titles a year to the collection, 


oc oc 
ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Bill 


On July 26, the House Education and Labor 
Committee voted by 20 to 9 to report the Library 
Services Bill, H.R. 2840, to the House. No amend- 
ments were attached to the bill by the committee, 

Since this report came during the week before 
adjournment of the Congress, it seemed unwise to 
seek an immediate vote on the House floor. There- 
fore the vote will come early in January in the 
second session of this Congress. 

The bill is in excellent shape for passage next 
year since it has cleared the biggest hurdle in the 
first session, the House Committee. In the ten 
years the legislation has been in the Congress, only 
once before was it ever reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee and this was in 
1950. That was the year it was defeated in the 
House by three votes—161 to 164. 

The Senate has taken no action this year on 
§.205 because it was felt that our greatest effort 
in 1955 was to get the bill through the House. 
Senate action will come in 1956 immediately fol 
lowing the House vote. It will not be necessary to 
have extensive hearings in the Senate as it was in 
the House 

The time between now and January gives us an 
opportunity to visit with each member of Congress 
(both your Representative and your Senators) 
while he is at home and discuss with him the 
Library Services Bill. If every librarian and every 
citizen interested in library development will do 
this, the bill should pass both Houses of Congress 
in 1956 by an overwhelming majority. 


Hearings on the Library 
Services Bill 


The printed hearings are now available upon 
request to your Representative. Ask for the Hear- 
ings on the Library Services Bill before a Subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, May 25-27, 1955. 


Postal Classification Bill — 


This measure would readjust postal classifica- 
tions of such materials as bound Aoi 9 theses, 
bound periodicals, scholarly bibliographies, sheet 
music, mounted pictures and clippings, and allow 
these to go through the mails ms the book rate 
or the library book rate. 

The Senate bill, $.1292, passed the Senate on 
June 29. A House Subcommittee of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee held hearings on the 
House bills, H.R.5139 and H.R.5142, on July 13. 
The Subcommittee did not report the bill to the 
full Committee before adjournment of Congress. 
House action will therefore have to wait until 
January. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Aviation World-Wide Directory. 
Washington, American Aviation Publications, v.16, 
no. 1, spring-summer, 1955. $7.50 

2. American School Library Directory, pt.3, Mid- 
— States. New York, Bowker, 1955. 225p. 

15 

3. Annuaire pumas Vol. I. European Year- 
book. Published under the auspices of the Council 
of Europe. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1955. 
28.50 — 

4. Barr, Acrrep H. Jr., ed. Masters of Modern 
ny New York, Simon and Schuster, 1954. 239p. 

15 

5. Barrow, Joun G. A Bibliography of Bibli- 
ographies in Religion. Ann Arbor, Edwards Broth- 
ers, 1955. 489p. Available from author, 716 Brown 
Bldg., Austin, Texas. $15. pa. 

6. Bastin, Harowp. Plants Without Flowers. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 146p. $6 

7. CaMppett, WaActer S. The Book Lover's 
Southwest, a guide to good reading. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 287p. $4.50 

8. Davinson, Henry A, Handbook of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. New York, Ronald Press, 1955. 
292p. $3.75 

9. Directory for Exceptional Children . . . 1954. 
ep Porter Sargent, 1954. 96p. cl. $2.20; pa. 

1.10 

10. Dosson, W. A. C. H., ed. The Civilizations 
of the Orient. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1955. 76p. $1.60. pa. 

11. Donor, Natt N. and Herserr S. Zim. The 
American Southwest, New York, Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1955. 160p. cloth, $1.95 

12. Ewen, Davip. Ewen’s Musical Master- 
works, New York, Arco, 1954. 740p. $4.75 

13, FREEMAN, MircHett. New Practical For- 
mulary. New York, Chemical Publishing Co., 1955. 
376p. $7.95 

14. Haywarp, CHaries H. The Complete Book 
of Woodwork. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1955. 
344p. $3.95 

15. Harvard University. Psycho-Acoustic Lab- 
oratory. Bibliography on Hearing. Cambridge, 
Harvard epee | Press, 1955. 599p. $7 

16. Koonin, Irvine. The Guide to Long-Play- 
ing Records. Orchestral Music. New York, Knopf, 
1955. 268p. $3.50 

17. Luss, H. A., ed. The Chemistry of Synthetic 
Dyes and Pigments. New York, Reinhold, 1955. 
734p. $18.50 

18. Mitrer, Poiip L. The Guide to Long-Play- 
ing Records. Vocal Music. New York, Knopf, 1955. 
38ip. $4.50 

19. Rapin, Max. Radin Law Dictionary. New 
York, Oceana Publications, 1955. 408p. $8 
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20. ROBINSON, BLACKWELL P., ed. The North 
Carolina Guide. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina, 1955. 649p. $6 

21. Scumer, Fritz. An Atlas of Anatomy for 
Artists. 2d. ed. New York, Dover, 1954. xxiv p. 
163 pl. $6 

22. SCHONBERG, Haroitp C. The Guide to 
Long-Playing Records. Chamber and Solo Instru- 
ment Music. New York, Knopf, 1955. 280p. $3.50 

23. SHANKLE, GeorGe E. American Nicknames, 
Their Origin and Significance. 24 ed. New York, 
Wilson, 1955. 524p. $7.50 

24. Swartz, Harry. Intelligent Layman’s Med- 
ical Dictionary. New York, Ungar, 1955. 306p. 
$4.75 

25. Toser, Marie. Library Manual. 
New York, Wilson, 1955. 94p. 70« 

26. Webster's Geographical Dictionary. Rev. ed. 
Springfield, Merriam, 1955. 1293p., xxiv pl., thumb- 
indexed. $8.50 

27. Who's Who in France. Recueil de notices 
biographiques, 1955-1956. Paris, Editions Jacques 
LaFitte, Intercontinental Book and Publishing Co., 
Albert Daub, U. S. Agents, 1955. 1,867p. 8000fr 

28. Zim, Herpert §., and DonAtp F. Horr- 
MEISTER. Mammals. New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1955. 160p. pa., $1.; cl. $1.95 
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The Geographical Approach 


DICTIONARY, several guides, and bibliogra- 

phies issued in recent months add appreciably 

to our reference sources on the world and its various 
regions. Perhaps the most important is the Webh- 
ster’ s Geographical Dictionary“—important because 
it has been a very ul one-volume gazetteer, not 
for the extent of its revision. In fact, it is only on 
the jacket that “second edition” appears, the preface 
referring to it as “this printing.” Paging is the 
same, the number of maps is the same, the prefatory 
material is the same, except on page v, which notes 
that 1950 population figures have replaced the 1940 
figures for the United States, and 1951 statistics are 
used for Canada and the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, the earlier population figures have been re- 
tained in determining inclusion of incorporated 
laces of over 1,500 population in Canada and the 
nited States. So it appears that the principal revi- 
sion has been that of substituting more recent popu- 
lation figures both in the state tables and under the 
names of cities and towns. Though this is a real 
convenience, small and medium-sized libraries will 
find the earlier printing sufficient for their purposes. 
The same cannot be said for the new North Caro- 
line State Guide™, which has been considerably re- 
vised to reflect the tremendous changes that have 
been wrought in that state since the 1930's when 
the Federal Writers’ Project volume appeared 
Though there are no important changes in the 
scheme of presentation, the general background has 
been rewritten by five specialists to contain an excel- 
lent brief history by Hugh T. Lefler, a description of 
the state's natural setting by B. W. Wells, of its 
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architecture by Louise Hall, its folkways and folk- 
lore by William T. Polk. Much of the basic infor- 
mation on the individual cities and towns remains 
the same, with certain factual data being brought u 

to date. Some new photographs have been added, 
some of the original ones retained. It is hoped that 
other states in revising their state guides will pro- 
duce so distinguished a handbook, and will enlist 
such widespread state cooperation in their compila- 
tion. 

Another addition to the regional guide series is 
The American Southwest," intended as a briefly 
described, illustrated handbook for the traveler. Sec- 
tions on flora and fauna, on geology and climate are 
prefaced with a short section on how to plan a trip 
to the Southwest and supplemented by a list of 
places to see and things to do. The high qualifica- 
tions of the authors make this not only a nice going- 
away present, but a useful addition to the small 
reference collection. 

For those who wish to investigate this colorful 
region by way of the printed word, there is the 
Book Lover's Southwest,’ which reflects the critical 
judgment of the prolific writer, Stanley Vestal. This 
guide to good reading is arranged under such cate- 
gories as ee and autobiography (further clas- 
sified), description and interpretation, drama, folk- 
lore, history, humor, juveniles, satire, etc., with an 
index of authors and editors. The informal and 
interesting commentary, the logical arrangement, 
and the authority of the compiler produce an excel- 
lent bibliography. 

Very useful as a buying guide is A Select List of 
Books on the Civilizations of the Orient,” which in 
its four parts covering Egypt, Islam, India, and the 
Far East, gives highly selected lists of titles in the 
English language, briefly annotated by scholars. In- 
tended to provide the general reader, rather than 
the expert, with a nontechnical and general intro- 
duction to the many and varied facets of Oriental 
civilizations, it prefaces each subsection with a brief 
over-all commentary on the writing on that subject. 
Publisher and date of publication are given for each 
item. Added reference features are a list of Oriental 
booksellers in Britain, and short directories of Ori- 
ental studies in British universities and of the prin- 
cipal British societies concerned with the subject. 

For those interested in current European affairs, 
the first volume of the European Yearbook’ covers 
the main developments in the European scene from 
1948 to 1953. Devoted to the scientific study of 
European international organizations, including 
their constitutions, their functions and their work, 
it includes the basic documents (treaties, conven- 
tions, statutes, etc.) in both French and English; 
factual information about their principal activities 
and official publications; and authoritative articles 
in either French or English with accompanying sum- 
maries in either English or French. Also of great 
value is the selective bibliography of periodical and 
pamphlet materials, ee arranged for 
the years 1945-1953, under such subjects as human 
rights, European integration, political community, 
etc. Appropriate indexes are appended. The second 
volume, covering 1954, will appear later this year, 
continuing a most important addition to our grow- 
ing number of yearbooks in the social sciences. 


Bibliography on Hearing 
Prepared by the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory of 
Harvard, the Bibliografhy on Hearing” is an 


enlargement of A Bibliography in Audition, and 
contains over 10,000 titles, including all the entries 
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of the earlier work and expanding the subject matter 
to devote more space to the psychology and acoustics 
of music, to deafness and the deafened, to ultra- 
sonics, and to the effects of drugs on human and 
animal hearing. The alphabetical arrangement by 
author is supplemented with a classified subject 
index. Complete citation is given for all journal 
articles, which constitute the main body of the 
literature covered. The bibliography will have wide 
usefulness, being broad in scope and reflecting the 
literature of the world, with translations of all for- 
eign titles given in brackets after the original. 


Library Manual 


Now in its fifth edition, the Library Manual ™ 
continues to furnish an inexpensive text for teaching 
the use of libraries to high school and junior high 
school students. The pro’ = use of specimen pages 
and excerpts, the summary of differences between 
Webster's and Funk and Wagnall’s unabridged dic- 
tionaries, and other features make it also useful in 
library schools. It is a great aid to librarians in 
fulfilling one of their most important responsibilities 

that of teaching every man to be his own reference 
libeacion. 


Directories, Biographical and 
Otherwise 


Who's Who in France," for 1955-1956, follow- 
ing Who's Who in Paris, gives an estimated 10,000 
brief biographical sketches of government officials, 
writers, artists, Composers, churchmen, important 
professional men, and leaders in industry—follow- 
ing very much the form and criteria for selection of 
Who's Who in America, For each biographee are 
given his occupation, day of birth, names of parents, 
his education, accomplishments, memberships and 
present address. For prolific writers, dates of in- 
dividual works are often omitted. Use of heavier 
type, makes it easy to locate the sections on oeuvres, 
diudes, decor, etc, Brief descriptions of large busi- 
ness firms are appended to this invaluable current 
biography. 

The third part of the American School Library 
Directory’ lists 9,170 Midwestern school libraries, 
arranged alphabetically from Illinois through Wis- 
consin, then alphabetically by city or town. Includ- 
ing the same type of information found in earlier 
parts, it also for the first time includes state asso- 
ciations of school librarians, with the names and 
addresses of their current officers. Appendices con- 
tain names of booklists, national organizations 
concerned with school library work, and teachers 
colleges, indicating those offering courses in library 
science. Part four, covering the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, is the next to “ issued. 
When complete, this impressive collection of sta- 
tistical data will provide an excellent picture of our 
most rapidly expanding type of library service. 

American Aviation World-Wide Directory’ 
(Winchell P84) naturally is American in emphasis, 
devoting only about one-eighth of its pages to the 
section on foreign airlines, manufacturers, publica- 
tions, and government agencies. The same sort of 
information is given in greater detail for the United 
States, with a personnel index covering the whole 
volume. 

Directory for Exceptional Children* describes 
425 schools, lists 375 guidance clinics, 275 state 
schools, 60 national associations, 43 periodicals, 











and names of state personnel. The classified sec- 
tion, arranged by type, adds greatly to the ease of 
use. An ex edition will be published later, 
to provide continuing up-to-date information for 
teachers, social workers, and all community agencies 
concerned with the problem, making it a companion 
volume to the Handbook of Private Schools to 
which citation is made in the descriptive section. 


Science and Technology 


Recommended by its publishers for the family 
bookshelf, for the office, and for libraries and 
schools, Intelligent Layman's Medical Dictionary™ 
seems suited to the first two than the latter, 
which may find the established medical dictionaries 
better suited to their pur It is, however, a 
clearly printed pronouncing dictionary of terms, 
clearly descri in as nontechnical language as 

sible. Added features are the plates showing the 

uman skeleton, the endocrine glands, etc.; an index 
from larger subjects, e.g. heart, to related smaller 
subjects; tables of vitamins, hormones, and desirable 
weights; and the Hippocratic Oath. 

New Practical Formulary™ includes about 2,500 
tested formulas, with clear descriptions, selected 
a man with long practical experience in the field. 
Arranged alphabetically under broad subjects, from 
agricultural specialties to waterproofing, it is in- 
dexed under small subject. An appendix furnishes 
addresses of firms, arranged by subject. Since. it is 
a selection, libraries with more complete sources, 
e.g. Chemical Formulary, will find it unnecessary to 

d this to therr collection. 

More exhaustive coverage of its subject will be 
found in The Chemistry of Synthetic Dyes and 
Pigments," which gives 2,000 organic structures, 
copiously documented and well indexed. Nineteen 
leading authorities contribute to this recent mono- 
graph of the American Chemical Society, a series 
intended to make available to chemists a thorough 
treatment of a selected area in form sshte Te 
persons working in more or less unrelated fields and 
to stimulate further research in the field. The large 
number of references cited at the end of each chapter 
is supplemented by a critical annotated bibliography. 

Three handbooks recently issued are aimed at the 
general reader: Mammals,” Plants Without Flow- 
ers," and The Complete Book of Woodwork." The 
first, as seventh in the Golden Nature Guides, is 
familiar in content and format, following the others 
in including only well-known wildlife, giving brief, 
nontechnical descriptive text to accompany 218 
small colored reproductions and the maps showi 
habitat. The other two are British in origin, 
Plants Without Flowers employs more technical 
language in its fuller text, accompanied by about 
100 illustrations and diagrams, only the frontispiece 
being in color, Fungi, algae, lichens, mosses, ferns, 
etc, are treated in rate chapters, with accompany- 
ing slossary and bibliography. It is not suited as a 

eld guide for the American user, though it fur- 
nishes much descriptive information. The 
third is a profusely illustrated book of instructions, 
intended to give all basic information for a begin- 
ning woodworker. As such, it is a useful introduc- 
tion to the subject. 


American Nicknames 


Consolidation of some of the information found 
in the first edition and the addition of recent nick- 


names constitute the most important change in the 
second edition of the widely used American Nick- 
names." What makes the book so authoritative is 
the citation to sources of information, which cover 
newspapers, biographical directories, interviews, and 
other varied sources, These append each main 
entry, which is under real name, with see-references 
from the nickname to the main entry. It should be 
remembered that not only persons and places but 
things and events are included, e.g. William Jen- 
nings Bryan's Grabe-juice Diplomacy, or Harvard's 
Great Butter Rebellion (when the students openly 
rebelled against having to eat the rancid butter 
served to them). Because of Mr. Shankle's inter- 
esting style, this makes good reading as well as 
good reference. 


Laws and Regulations 


Radin Law Dictionary” begins with Samuel 
Johnson's observation that “It is one of the maxims 
of the civil law that definitions are hazardous.” 
Granting this, and realizing that recognized law 
dictionaries are already in the average reference col- 
lection, we must recognize this as the work of a 
man who felt that a law dictionary should enrich 
the understanding as well as perform the day-to-day 
duties of the ordinary lexicon. Added features, 
such as the text of the Constitution, brief biographi- 
cal sketches of eminent lawyers, and a list of selected 
legal maxims, make this suitable for home purchase 
as well as for a small library which cannot afford 
a more expensive dictionary, such as Ballentine. 

Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure" is a good 
addition to the business branch of a public library, 
being intended as a simply-written manual for the 
local business organization, civic group, lodge, and 
social club. Additional information on how not to 
get pushed around, how to handle a heckler, the 
society's budget, and the warehouse of forms and 
documents are added reference features. The num- 
bered sections are analytically indexed for quick 


reference. 
Art and Music 


Fritz Schider’s widely-used Aslas of Anatomy for 
Artists™ has been enlarged in its new edition by 
the addition of 85 new plates from Leonardo, 
Rubens, Michelangelo, Muybridge, Vesalius, et al., 
and a new, briefly annotated list of selected refer- 
ences by Adolf K. Placzek. The clarity and variety 
of the well-selected illustrations will add to the 
artist's understanding of the human figure. 

Also wel!-selected, clear reproductions distinguish 
Masters of Modern Art* compiled on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Museum of 
Modern Art. Representing art from forty countries 
over the past seventy-five years, it is also a fine guide 
to the museum, having sections on the photography 
collection, the film library, and the architecture and 
design collections. Valuable in the field of art 
criticism is Alfred Barr's commentary to accompany 
the largest section on painting, sculpture, drawing, 
and prints. Description for each reproduction in- 
cludes size, date, source, very brief biography of 
artist, and other pertinent information. 

The indefatigable Mr. Ewen has revised his Music 
for the Millions under the title Ewen's Musical 
Masterworks," with an added feature in a list of 

ied recordings, published as an appendix 


(Continued on page 90) 
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THESE SPEECHES 
WRITE TODAY'S HISTORY 


The Reference Shelf 


Six new books are added to the Reference Shelf each 
year. These new titles contain speeches which write and 
reflect the year’s history. 

Recent titles have contained addresses by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Secretary John Foster Dulles, Adlai E 
Stevenson, Walter Lippmann, William Green, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Edward R. Murrow, former Presidents Truman 
and Hoover—and dozens of other celebrated political and 
journalistic figures. 

The plan behind the Reference Shelf is to have every 
title explore one headline topic through reprints of notable 
speeches. Thus, readers can see how policy makers debate 
issues like TVA, Dixon-Yates, Guaranteed Annual Wage, 
and Health Insurance. 

Titles in the 1955 Reference Shelf are: 


* President and Congress: The Conflict of Powers 
edited by Joan Coyne MacLean 218 pp. $2.00 


‘ * Our Natural Resources: Their Development and Use 
\ edited by Juanita Morris Kreps 189 pp. $2.00 
* Social Welfare in the United States 

edited by Poyntz Tyler 209 pp. $2.00 


* Representative American Speeches; 1954-1955 
edited by A. Craig Baird 190 pp. $2.00 


* Educational Opportunities for Youth 
NUEA Debate Topi for 1955-56 
edited by Walter M. Daniels 201 pp. $2.00 


* U.S. Policy in Asia 
to be published abt, 200 pp. $2.00 


Subscribing to all six titles in the 1955 Reference Shelf 
costs only $8.00, a saving of $4.00. (Foreign Prices: $10.00 
on subscription or $2.00 for each separate purchase.) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y. 52,.N.Y. 
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We Look Forward 


ITH THIS IssUE your Extension page editor 
begins her tenth year of association with the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. They have been fruitful, 
owing years, thanks to the interest our readers 
ve taken in the problems of library service to 
larger areas, whether these areas covered states, 
multi-counties (regions), counties or—even—cit- 
ies, whether they concerned public, school, or col- 
lege library service. If the next ten years ‘produce 
as many es in concepts of extension service 
as the years since 1945 have brought forth, all of 
us can look forward to a very lively time. With 
the progress of the “almost-here-we-hope” Library 
Services Bill this exciting period may be closer 
than we know. Yet much more important than the 
funds to be allocated to our states will be our own 
emotional readiness to adapt ourselves to the op- 
ttunities which will come our way. We may 
ve to be willing to “live strenuously” for a time 
at least, so that those without really good library 
service may finally learn what we have been talk- 
ing about. However, as Harold Hacker, librarian 
of the Rochester and Monroe County, New York, 
Library, has said: “There is yeast in extension 
work, Those who know and have experience in 
larger units can spread the good work.” 


Try a Winter Reading Club 


From all reports children’s reading programs 
were exceptionally well patronized this past sum- 
mer, County and regional library re told of 
record requests for “more rocket ships’’——more of 
everything being needed for the children’s reading. 
To continue this rewarding service to children a 
winter reading club, as worked out by Inez R. 
Herrig, librarian of the Lincoln County Library, 
Libby, Montana, provides a rather novel approach. 
Mrs. Herrig has promoted winter reading clubs for 
several years, working closely with teachers in im- 
proving reading habits of + sao children in her 
county. Winter reading clubs apparently add zest 
to the children’s reading, especially in country that 
is apt to be snowbound. As many of you know, 
Mrs. Herrig is also the Federation of Women's 
Clubs’ reading chairman, under whose guidance the 
“Know Your Library” program developed. 


File: Friends, Elections and YP’s 


The Friends of the Hill County Library, Havre, 
Montana, have made it a practice for several years 
to approach each candidate before election and ask 
him to express his stand on the county library, with 
notably good results. The Friends also spdénsor 
three meetings a year—teas in the spring and fall 
and one supper, either a potluck at some community 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, coun’ ung regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 





EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNiEF SCHENK 


hall or home or a meal in a restaurant. Author teas 
have proved particularly popular. In promoting 
Friends of the Library, Doris Wilson, State College 
Library, Bozeman, suggested that young people's 
groups could make excellent Library Friends, par- 
ticularly the 4-H “Builders Groups’ which work 
for community betterment. 


More Time for People 


Watch for a report on the Work Simplification 
Institute which was conducted by the California 
State Library, June 1-4. The purpose of the insti 
tute was to examine all routines and procedures 
in order to gain more time for direct service to 
patrons. Under the direction of Stewart W. Smith, 
St. Louis County, Missouri, librarian, each step in 
the circulation routine, such as registration, charg- 
ing methods, counting and filing circulation, over 
dues, reserves, and fine collections, was analyzed 
Cataloging methods as used by the King County 
(Seattle) and Los Angeles County libraries were 
described. Methods of analyzing routines step by 
step were explained, and librarians from all types 
and sizes of libraries compared notes, returning 
home to scrutinize their own methods. The Sacra- 
mento County Free Library, for example, no longer 
keeps branch shelf-lists in separate files but inter- 
files all cards, Frederick A. Wemmer, librarian, 
reported. Inventories are no longer taken, but 
should one become absolutely necessary, or should 
such a file be needed for insurance purposes, it 
will be cheaper to search the entire file and with- 
draw all cards charged to the branch in question, 
it is claimed, than to keep separate files for dozens 
of branches and stations. 


Art Gallery on Bookmobile 


The Presque Isle County Library, Rogers City 
Michigan, probably is unique in that its new book 
mobile carries a miniature art gallery, made up of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art Miniatures. The 
color reproductions are mounted on light showcard 
paper and covered with plexiglass. They are tacked 
on the shelf frames directly above the top shelves, 
sharing space provided for guide cards. They 
brighten the interior and permit rural children and 
adults to become acquainted with the great master- 
pieces published by the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. 
“Lightheaded Librarian” 


Looking for some delightful, yet educational (?) 
feature for the annual meeting of local librarians? 
The Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, staff produced “The Lightheaded Librarian” 
as a feature of its 1954 mecting with good success. 
The originators of the skit were sure, of course, 
that there was no one on the staff who ‘comes late, 


(Continued on page 90) 
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NOW 
—— AVAILABLE 


Newly 


Revised ... 


Greatly 
Expanded 


Audio - Visual 
Equipment Directory 


Published by 
The National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 


son, IPC 


, 
so.viswal aesocts 


narsonat AUP 





The first complete source of information about audio-visual equipment 
used in schools, churches, business, government and community groups. 

A handy guide for anyone concerned with audio-visual equipment—its 
selection, purchase, maintenance or use. Includes complete specifications, 
photos and prices for more than 400 models on all types of audio-visual 
equipment, including: 


16mm Motion Picture Equipment Sound Slidefilm Projectors 

(Optical sound, magnetic sound and Record and Transcription Players 

repetitive equipment) Disc Recorders 

Filmstrip and Slide Projectors Magnetic Tape Recorders and Playbacks 
Opaque Projectors Repetitive Tape Equipment 
Overhead Projectors Projection Screens 
Special Purpose Projectors Projection Tables and Stands 
Automatic Continuous Still Projectors Projection Pointers 


Special Sections devoted to: 
Film Library Equipment and Services 
Miscellaneous Accessory Equipment 


Designed for quick reference, this new directory incorporates a visual 
thumb index to each section; a complete listing of manufacturers’ names and 
addresses (over 200) with page references to their listing and a glossary of 
trade names for quick reference to the manufacturers’ name. 


Order your copy now. . . . 184 pages, 8'/2x11 Inches, soft cover and 
plastic bound. Prices are $4.00 per copy; $3.50 if check enclosed with order. 


National Audio - Visual Association, Inc., 2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, iMinois 
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Summer Activities 


& ee HIGHLIGHT OF JUNE used to be the close 
of the school year. Lately this event has 
served merely as a brief pause for breath before 
the approaching American Library Association con- 
ference and the opening of the University Summer 
School, in which Casis takes an active part. Now, 
in late July, with both the convention and summer 
school belonging to the past, vacation days give 
me an opportunity to recall pleasant memories of 
Philadelphia as well as the busy summer session 
at Casis. 

The local committee in the City of Brotherly 
Love was forced to apologize for the weather— 
even to Texans—but their warm hospitality and 
wonderful planning more than compensated for the 
humidity. The convention was a worth-while 
blending of information, discussion, inspiration, 
reunion, exertion, and pleasure, with not nearly 
enough time for all the attractions offered. It's a 
good thing that we have vacation leisure and re- 

ints of many of the papers in fall periodicals to 
Pel us relive the convention for some time to 
come, 

There is something very satisfying about the 
atmosphere of a summer session. Casis is an in- 
teresting combination of children, two university 
classes in curriculum, and a workshop. The pupil 
enrollment is small enough so that we can work 
and talk with individual children in a leisurely and 
searching way. How I wish thet you could have 
heard one conversation that I hac with three sixth- 
graders about reading Shakespeare! It was entirely 
spontaneous and necessitated the loan of my per- 
sonal one-volume Shakespeare to several children. 
Our faculty devoted their workshop this year to 
instructional materials for arithmetic. I had not 
expected to have much contact beyond lendin 

rofessional literature, texts, and commercial aids 

oe was pleased to have one of our teachers say, 
"I think ao going to make a chart showing how 
a knowledge of decimals helps to locate library 
books.” She ‘made an excellent one, too! And it 
starts, “Every library book has an address.” Lots 
of visitors copied it. 

So many university students are wintertime 
teachers. The classes meeting at Casis are able to 
integrate the course content with practical class- 
room situations and to use extensive enrichment 
materials, It is an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate to these teacher-students how extensively a 
central library in an elementary s% hool can permeate 
the school program. 

One thing that I am accomplishing early this 
ear is the compilation of my Christmas buying 
ist for parents. I have explored the local book- 
stores and now the proprietors will have a chance 
to stock all titles on the list in time for Christmas 
shopping. 

School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this to Mrs, McGuire at Casis 
Elementary , Austin, Texas. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
== TIBRARIE 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 
Editor 


The Library Instructional 
Materials Center 


This conception of the school library as a mate- 
rials center is becoming a major topic of profes- 
sional discussion. It had its share of attention at 
AASL board meetings and a statement will be 
forthcoming. The Indiana School Library Associ- 
ation has prepared its statement of philosophy 
embracing this concept, which was reprinted in 
part in the Ohio School Librarians Bulletin for 
March. The philosophy of unifying instructional 
materials through the school library is endorsed 
by the NEA department of audio-visual instruction, 
the North Central Association, and the ALA. 
School librarians should study articles and state- 
ments concerning this type of integration to be sure 
they are participating in atid effecting the best 
organization and administration of instructional 
materials in their schools. 


New Materials 


Let's Do A Little Arithmetic, prepared by the 
AASL, is a compact, attractive, and informing 
leaflet to put into the hands of all school adminis- 
trators. Let's Do a Little Arithmetic and Figure 
in the Elementary School Library is the full head- 
ing. And this is exactly what it does by means 
of addition, subtraction, and multiplication, plus 
some telling statements, diagrams, and attractive 
sketches, set against a pale blue background. Hav- 
ing met this brochure in its initial stages and wit- 
nessed the trials of producing it, I am delighted 
with the finished product. Much credit goes to 
Hazelle Anderson, Lois Fannin, Sara Fenwick, 
Irene Storm Hansen, the illustrator, and to many 
others for its success. Write to Mary Helen Mahar, 
Executive Secretary, AASL, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, for a copy or information 
about securing it in quantity. 

Another new item is Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations, revised and enlarged edition, by 
Margaret Heaton and Helen B. Lewis, published 
by the American Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6 ($1.75, 
paper). Those of you who are familiar with the 
earlier edition of “Reading Ladders” and the Coun- 
cil's other publications on human relations will 
secure this new edition as quickly as possible. It 
is a combination of text on how to use literature 
in effecting better human understanding and a 
series of reading ladders through which the sensi- 
tivity of young ple can be increased. In these 
crucial times integration within our public 
schools, no librarian should fail to provide this 
strong and practical tool for building understand- 
7 (Continued on page 90) 
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Announcing 





THE NEW, LOW PRICED 





Catholic Treasury Books 
For young readers 10 and older 


Introducing a new series of books for the young Catholic 
reader, ten or older. Taken from the vast treasury of 
Catholic life and history, abundantly illustrated, these 
stories abound in interest and suspense. More titles to 


come, 
BOY OF PHILADELPHIA p> ONLY $2.00 EACH 
By Frank Morriss 

High adventure with Catholic statesman 
Charles Carroll, Benjamin Franklin, and John 
Paul Jones. $2.00 p> FULL-COLOR 
SIMON O' THE STOCK SACHETS 


By Anne Heagney 


An accomplished storyteller (God and the 
General's Daughter and The Magic Pen) here 


spins the life story of St. Simon Stock. $2.00 - HARD, DURABLE 
A CANDLE FOR OUR LADY Core 


By Regina Victoria Hunt 


Fast-moving authentic story built around 
the colorful history of England's famous FULLY 


Walsingham shrine. $2.00 ILLUSTRATED 
A HAND RAISED AT 


GETTYSBURG 


By Grace and Harold Johnson 

The authors of the successful Roman Collar 
Detective collaborate once again on this 
stirring tale of the Civil War. $2.00 














The Bruce 
Publishing Company 


1109 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee |, Wis. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 84) 
— instead of accompanying the text as it did earlier. 
Because so much of the material is the same as that 
found in the earlier volume, it is likely that small 
and medium-sized reference departments will be 
able to get along with Music jor the Millions, 
though the new volume is inexpensively priced. 

A more exhaustive guide to long-playing records 
will be found in the three volumes compiled by 
Miller,” Kolodin,” and Schonberg.” Uniform in 
size and all arranged by composer, they cover 
epee chamber and solo instrument music, 
orchestral music, and vocal music. Both the com- 
position and its performance are critically described, 
with very brief biographical data for some com- 
posers, including dates of birth and death. The aim 
is selectivity rather than exhaustiveness and as such, 
the volumes furnish excellent buying guides for 
library music collections. 


Religion 


A Bibliography of Bibliographies in Religion® 
is a noteworthy attempt to bring together all sepa- 
rately published bibliographies in religion, involv- 
ing visits to European and American libraries in 
order to evaluate the individual items, and showing 
location in these libraries. Classified under sixteen 
broad topics which are further appropriately broken 
down, the items are arranged chronologically and 
each is described. Full bibliographic data are given. 
A detailed author, title, and subject index is ap- 
pended to this careful and scholarly work of which 
the compiler says: “Failing to persuade any pub- 
lisher to undertake the tremendous job of settin 
type in so many languages, handling the proof-read- 
ing, and assuming financial responsibility, I have 
had the work lithoprinted at my own expense.” 
Theological schools and large universities will have 
cause to be grateful. 


ss 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 86) 


leaves early, shows partiality to friends, is tactless 
in dealing with the less ‘important’ people, carries 
on long private conversations on the telephone, 
lacks knowledge of community and world affairs, 
comes to work with her hair in curlers, breaks 
library rules herself, or tells her patrons blankly 
that it is ‘a rule from headquarters’ without an 
explanation of the reason back of it.” All these 
were some of the errors pointed out by the audience 
at the conclusion of the clever sketch. The skit lead 
to a lively discussion on right ways of handling 
the various problems. The janitor who spent work- 
ing hours reading the Commercial and Pinancial 
Chronicle must certainly have added the final touch. 


Legislative Progress 


Two counties received thumping votes of confi- 
dence in Missouri's spring elections. “Pettis 
County voters, associates in the Boonslick Regional 
Library returned an almost 2 to 1 majority in favor 
of maintaining the library. The revote was 
stimulated by what was thought to be the influence 





of absentee landlords living in the city of Sedalia. 
Only the interested and concerted efforts of the 
library board plus those of many of the users and 
friends of the library were responsible for calling 
the public's attention to the service that was about 
to be lost in the election,” Verna Nistendirk, li- 
brarian, said. In St. Louis County, practically the 
same majority voted in favor of raising the county 
library tax from 1 to 11/4 mills in order to support 
an expanded and improved program of library 
service. Another 1 mill, to run for 5 years only, 
was voted in order to build four branch libraries 
in the scattered and growing sections. 

Oklahoma and Idaho citizens and librarians 
worked diligently to pass legislation needed to 
permit the organization of multi-county libraries 
and library districts, These groups will be in a 
favored position to plan for the most efficient use 
of federal funds when they finally become avail- 


able. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 88) 


School Library Bill of Rights 


A major achievement of the AASL was their 
formal adoption of the School Library Bill of 
Rights and its endorsement by the Council of ALA 
It has also received the endorsement of the NEA 
Because of the bill's importance in building strong, 
well rounded library collections in American pub- 
lic schools, we are reprinting it here in full. We 
urge all school librarians to study it carefully and 
to share it with their administrators. 


School libraries ave concerned with generating 
understanding of American freedoms and with the 
preservation of these freedoms through the de- 
velopment of informed and responsible citizens. 
To this end the American Association of School 
Librarians reaffirms the Library Bill of Rights of 
the American Library Association and asserts that 
the responsibility of the school library is: 


To ged materials that will enrich and sup- 
port the curriculum, taking into consideration the 
varied interests, abilities, and maturity levels of the 


pupils served. 


To provide materials that will stimulate growth 
in factual knowledge, literary appreciation, aesthe- 
tic values, and ethical standards. 


To provide a background of information which 
will enable pupils to make intelligent judgements 
in their daily life. 

To provide materials on opposing sides of con- 
troversial issues so that young citizens may develop 
under guidance the practice of critical reading and 
thinking. 

To provide materials representative of the many 
religious, ethnic, and cultural groups and their 
contributions to our American heritage. 


To place principle above personal opinion and 
reason above prejudice in the selection of materials 
of the highest quality in order to assure a compre- 
hensive collection appropriate for the users of the 
library. 
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The Adams, Massachusetts, Free Library greeted 
the fall season with a bulletin board captioned 
BACK IN THE HARNESS? DO YOUR PLUGGING HERE. 
Horses drawn on heavy white paper were pasted 
against a dark blue crepe paper backdrop, and a 
sign read, “We have books on all subjects.” 











Nebraska Wesleyan University recently inaugu 
rated her twelfth chancellor. The library, wishing 
to play an integral part in the event, utilized illus 
trative material provided by suppliers of academic 


regalia, with the photographic study from Life 
magazine's October 16, 1950 education 
Members of a class in education dressed dolls in 
the appropriate costumes. Front and back views 
showed the regalia worn by candidates for the 
several degrees, with dolls arranged just below the 


illustrations 
| 


For Orner DisPpLAy SUGGESTIONS, SEI 
“Tue LightHouse,” Pace 92 


issue 
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Changuable- 3 Demons 


Librarians, everywhere ore moking their own 
! ttractive disploy-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 
ovailable in many sizes (%*'-9''), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
| tions: PINBAK® (pin-on); SANBAK* (glve-on); 
| TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
; ready for use 
r 
{ 
! 
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DISPLAY 

aA 

\* Wi puL- MASTER 
> aut “ni 
% loll Pinbok*) 





A pre-packaged assoriment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctvations—all PINBAK* 
¥,"" to 2''—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtocks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign ponels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storoge case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
ond suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and disploy problems and give 
you better results with more creative sotistoc 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Wont Free aan’ 
Your own initials « 
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Write Mitten’s library Service Dept. W-95 





MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, Nv. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


r----- 
Lew 
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Old Periodicals Business Sold 


N ORDER to devote its staff and facilities exclu- 
sively to its expanding publishing operations, 
The H. W. Wilson Company has sold its back- 
number periodicals business to Back Issues Corpo- 
ration, an affiliate of Kraus Periodicals, Inc., 805 
Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, New York; both 
the Kraus Periodicals, Inc. and Back Issues Cor- 
poration are under the management of Frederick 
Altman. The effective date of the sale is Septem- 
ber 1, 1955. 

One of the prime conditions of the sale is the 
mutual understanding that the new owner will 
fully maintain the standard of service which we 
have offered libraries for so many years. Both 
The Wilson Company and Back Jssues Corporation 
regard it as of the highest importance that the 
change of ownership and transfer of periodicals 
stock should be effected without interruption in 
the service or any other inconvenience to our 
customers. 

We should like to take this opportunity to thank 
the customers of our periodicals department for 
the good will and cooperation which they have 
extended to us in the past. We are confident that 
libraries dealing in back-number periodicals will 
receive the same prompt and cqurteous service from 
Back Issues Corporation that they have received 
from us and that their relations with this organi- 
zation will be equally satisfactory. 

E. O. Erickson, manager of the periodicals de- 
partment since 1914, has also served for many 
years as superintendent of buildings, and will re- 
main with the company in that capacity. All em- 
ployees with substantial length of service in the 
periodicals department will receive other employ- 
ment in the firm. 


New 


The title of READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST 
BOOKS which accompanies each issue of the WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN has been changed to 
READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900 is now in 
its fourth printing. This popularity justifies the 
enthusiasm with which its publication was greeted. 
At that time it was voted one of the top ten ref- 
erence books of the year. 


Display Aids 


Ever think of THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 
DAYS as a guide to library publicity? Some li- 
brarians use it to keep abreast of the birthdays of 
famous American writers and political figures. 
Then they arrange suitable book displays to tie in 
with these occasions. 

For September, AMERICAN KHOOK OF DAYS 
features entries for the birthdays of James Feni- 
more , Eugene Field, the Marquis de La- 
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fayette, and William H. Taft. There are also en- 
tries for Constitution Day, Discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean by Balboa, and the story of Nathan Hale. 

In case suggested book titles would be a help 
in ing up these displays, we recommend Asa 
Don Dickinson's THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS: 
HOMER TO HEMINGWAY as a helpful ref- 


erence. 
History-in-the-Making 


Viewed with imagination, the REFERENCE 
SHELF SERIES is an album of history-in-the- 
making. Its ographs are the speeches of men 
whose thoughts either shape or faithfully reflect 
the forces which are directing modern man's 
future. 

For example, the latest addition to this year’s 
Reference Shelf, REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1954-1955, quotes important 
addresses by President Eisenhower, John Foster 
Dulles, William F. Knowland, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Douglas MacArthur, Edward R. Murrow, Walter 
Lippmann, Norman Vincent Peale, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, and others. Altogether 17 
speeches are reprinted. 

The talks are grouped according to subject mat- 
ter and are selected for the way they reflect the 
important economic, — social, and religious 
movements of the day. Individual introductions 
summarize the occasion and purpose of each ad- 
dress. Biographical notes on the speakers appear 
in the appendix, as does a cumulative author index 
for the 18 volumes in the REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES SERIES. 


Occupation Evaluation 


OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, voted one 
of the top ten reference books of 1954, has also 
been placed on the NEA Journal's list of “Notable 
Books of 1954.” In addition, the Journal has 
printed a special worksheet which can be used 
with OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Prepared by the author, Gertrude Forrester, the 
wor is separated into four main columns— 
occupations, what they offer, what they require, 
where to learn sbout them—and suitably labeled 
subcolumns, such as job description, employment 
7 educational requirements, and others. 

idea is for the student to list the occupations 
he is interested in, evaluate them in the different 
columns, and when he has all pertinent informa- 
tion at his fingertips, to decide which occupations 
he is most capable of handling. 

Librarians who wish to study this worksheet can 
find it in the May 1955 issue of the NEA Journal. 


Visitors 


Summer visitors of The Wilson Company have 
included: 

Carroll Moreland, librarian, Biddle Law Library, 
University of Pennsylvania, president-elect of the 
American Association of Law Libraries. 
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HENRY EveLyNn BLIss 
August 9, 1955 


January 29, 1870 


Henry Evelyn Bliss, author of A Bibliographic 
Classification and other works on library classifica- 
tion published by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
died suddenly on August 9, 1955, at his home in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. One of America’s foremost 
contributors to the systemizing of bibliographic 
classification, he was 85 years old. 

Mr. Bliss, who retired in 1940 as associate li- 
brarian of the College of the City of New York, 
had been associated with that institution since 1891. 
The bibliographic organization of knowledge, a 
study to which he devoted more than 50 years, 
first engaged his attention about 1900 when he 
found that the classification system used by the 
City College library was inadequate for classifying 


the rapidly developing fields of science, social sci- 
ence, technology, literature, and other subjects. 

His new classification system—by which he re- 
organized the City College library in 1905-1908 
endeavored to systemize all branches of knowledge 
and study in accordance with the consensus of mod 
ern scientific and educational thought. He reasoned 
that the reader and the researcher are best served 
by a classification which places in proximity the 
subject matters that are most likely to be wanted 
together (the principle he called “collocation for 
maximal efficiency”); which groups smaller, related 
subjects under the relevant, more general subjects 
(“subordination”); and which provides for revi 
sion according to changes or new developments in 
various subject matters (“‘adaptability’’) 

His introductory volume, The Organization of 
Knowledge and the System of the Sciences (intro 
duced by John Dewey in 1929 as a “monumental 
work” and an important contribution to the uni- 
fication of knowledge), was followed by The Or- 
ganization of Knowledge in Libraries and the 
Subject-Approach to Books (1933) and A Biblio- 
graphic Classification (a four-volume work com- 
pleted early in 1953). Although the Bliss classifi 
cation has been adopted by only a few libraries in 
the United States, it has influenced American think 
ing on classification. It also enjoys a considerable 
reputation in Britain and the British Common 
wealth nations, where it is in use in about 60 
libraries 

In the last years of his life, in addition to other 
activities, Mr. Bliss planned (and edited the first 
three numbers of) the Bliss Classification Bulletin, 
an occasional mimeographed publication designed 
to keep his system of classification up to date, He 
was a member of the Special Libraries Association, 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, and 
the (British) Poetry Society. His writings include 
a book of poems, Better Late than Never, published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, in 1937 

Shortly after the appearance of the fourth and 
final volume of A Bibliographic Classification, Mr 
Bliss was honored at a luncheon given by his pub 
lisher. A report of this luncheon, with photo- 
graphs, was published in the June 1953 Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Mr. Bliss was also the subject of 
a biographical sketch in the September 1953 issue 
of Current Biography. 





Camille Lacoste, imprimeur-dessinateur, Bor- 
deaux, France, and Claude Delmas, associate mana- 
ger of Imprimeries Delmas, also Bordeaux, France. 
Mr. Lacoste and Mr. Delmas were on a tour of 
American publishing and printing concerns 

Mary Ingalls, Riverside Branch, New York Pub- 
lic Library 

Rosalie Saitta and Edward Swierzb, Chemistry 
Library, and Thomas Minder, Mathematics Library, 
Columbia University 

Margaret G. Cook, branch librarian, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, and author of 
the forthcoming NEW LIBRARY KEY, a revision 
of Zaidee Brown's LIBRARY KEY, now out of 
print 

Girja Kumar, librarian of the Indian Council of 
World Affairs Library, New Delhi, and P.C. Ran- 
deria, principal library assistant, British Council's 
Central Library, Bombay, India, both in the United 
States for work at the Library of Congress and to 
study other American libraries 

Mimosa Pfaltz, Ruskin Research 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Foundation, 


SEPTEMBER 1955 


Margaret M. Kinney, chief librarian, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Bronx, New York 

Maria McConnell, librarian, Walled 
Michigan, High School 

Dorothea Flaherty, editor, Index to Legal Peri- 
odicals, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

G. Paul Butler, book and religious editor, New 
York Mirror 

Grant S. McClellan, to discuss a projected Ref- 
erence Sheif volume on juvenile delinquency 

J. O. Wallace, librarian, San Antonio, Texas, 
College 

A. N 
technic 


K. R 


Lake, 


Sharma, librarian, Delhi, India, Poly 


Desai, librarian, Gujarat University Li 
brary, Ahmedabad, India 

J. S. Anand, librarian, Central Educational Li 
brary, Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
New Delhi 

Pramil Chandra Bose, librarian, University of 
Calcutta, India, Library 

Sze-Tseng Wang, cataloger, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Public Library. 
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New Responsisitities For TuHese WILson STAPF MEMBERS 


Marie D. Loizeaux, Publishing Division Chairman of SLA; Nina Thompson and Dorothy 
Cole, ALA Councilors; and Erling Erickson, Supervising Old Magazines Department Sale 


Anne B. McCreary, associate director, Miami, 
Florida, Public Library and Helga H. Eason, head, 
adult education department. 

José Moncada Morena, director, National Li- 
brary of Venezuela. 

Esther Millett, librarian, Mary R. Hillard Me- 
morial Library, Westover School, Middlebury, 
Connecticut, and Alice B. Thompson, head, depart- 
ment of library science, State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Connecticut, and 27 librarians attend- 
ing a workshop. 

Alcira Ruiz-Larre, director of the library, Central 
University, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Forty librarians attending summer session at Co- 
lumbia University School of Library Service. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. Stanley 
J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 1938. 
4th ptg. 1955. $5. 

THe AMERICAN Book or Days. George 


W. Douglas, 2d ed. rev. by Helen 
Douglas Compton. 1948. $6 


DocroraAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIversities. Arnold H, 
Trotier and Marian Harman, eds. 


No. 21, 1953-1954, $8. 

OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNO- 
TATED BiptioGraPHy. Gertrude Forres- 
ter. 1954. $5. 

Reapers’ Cuoice or Curreny Books. On 
subscription, 10 copies a month-—$2.50 
a year; 25 copies—$5; 50 copies—$10; 
100 copies—-$15. Rates for larger quan- 
tities on request. 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN = SPEECHES: 
1954-1955. A. Craig Baird, ed. Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 27, no. 4. Subscription 
price, 6 different titles for $8 (U.S. and 
Canada; $10 foreign); separate titles, 
$2 each, 

THe Worio's Best Booxs: Homer to 
Hemingway. Asa Don Dickinson. 1953. 
$6. 











John Cotton Dana Publicity Contest judges 
Dorothy Fayne, district librarian, Third Nava! Dis 
trict, New York; Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian, 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York; L. Marion 
Moshier, director, Division of Library Extension 
New York State; Mildred Young, executive assist 
ant, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 

Dorothy Gladys Spicer, author of the 
BOOK OF ENGLISH FESTIVALS 

Walter M. Daniels, to discuss his recently pub 
lished Reference Shelf book, EDUCATIONAL OP 
PORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH, on the N.U.E.A 
debate question for 1955-1956 


Staff 


Marga Franck, editor of BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
INDEX, is one of three authors of an article 
“The Book Review—a Hybrid in Literature and a 
Stepchild in Documentation,” to be presented at 
the International Congress of Libraries and Docu 
mentation Centres being held in Brussels, Septem 
ber 11-18. 

Dorothy Cole, editor of LIBRARY LITERA 
TURE, was elected ALA Councilor at large by the 
largest vote of any candidate on the ballot 

Nina Thompson, editor of CUMULATIVI 
BOOK INDEX, was elected ALA Councilor by 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification, and 
also was appointed to serve on the Division's 
Committee on Subject Cataloging 

Edwin B. Colburn, chief of indexing services 
continues as treasurer of the Division of Catalog 
ing and Classification. 

Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of WILSON LI 
BRARY BULLETIN, has been elected chairman 
of the Publishing Division of the Special Libraries 
Association. 


YEAR 


In Memoriam 


The Wilson Company has been saddened dur 
ing the summer by the deaths of two of its long 
term employees, Millicent $. Hoyt, who joined the 
firm in 1925, for many years had headed a section 
of the Company's advertising and business corre 
spondence department. Following a long illness, 
she died on July 1 at the age of seventy-two. 
Edward F, Murphy, who came to the Company as 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Financial position at March 31, 1955 


Assets 

Current assets $1,637,448.06 
Deposits and other a.s« 29,283.93 
Machinery and equipment 99,685.55 
Furniture and fixiures 68,340.00 


Land and buildings 385,961.32 
$2,220,718.86 


Statement 


Liabilities and Capital 
Current liabilities ....... $ 
Prepaid subscriptions, etc 
Funded debt ‘ 
Capital stock 
Earnings reinvested in business 


252,994.63 
,261,274.12 
41,100.00 
479,679.05 
185,671.06 


2,220,7 18.86 


of Income 


; ' 
Year ending March 31, 1955 


Sales 
Other income 
Total income 


Deduct 


Cost of production (editorial, manufacturing, etc.) 


Selling and administration expenses . . 


Net income ...... 
Less dividends paid 


Earnings reinvested in business 


a pressman in 1926, rose to foreman of the press 
department. Mr. Murphy, who had suffered a pro 
longed illness, died on July 21. Another employee, 
Harriet Brenan, who had worked in the production 
department on Wilson indexes for ten years, died 
on August 10 at the age of seventy-nine 


For Something New 
The WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN ads this 


month are, as usual, filled with new announce- 
ments. As a guide to iterns of special interest, there 
is a new column, “Helpful Tips From Our Ads,” 
on the last page just above the Advertising Index. 
This ‘Tips’: column will appear regularly 


PICTURES & PRINTS 


FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 
contains over 500 illustrations 
Our newest edition contains the World's largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 ifMustrations. 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 


FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 


Oosheetohe's 
The Road to “Human Destiny” 


A biography of her husband by 
MARY LECOMTE due NOUY 
“An unusual biography of a unique 

scientist.”"—Vincinia Kirkus, 

September 21. $5.00 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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Dest. WB 
1208 Sixth Avenue 
New York 36, N.Y. 

















WILSON 1955 


$2,275,993.80 

35,685.23 

$2,311,679.03 

$1,759,189.53 

468,062.88 2,227,252A1 

$ 84,426 62 

24,161.85 

$ 60,264.77 
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NEW FACES or i956 
‘*BULLARD’'S ALPHABETS’ 
NEW BOOK IS AD MAN'S PERFECT TOOL 
536 12x9 loose leaf pages, 2200 type fonts, 
complete alphabets 4 to 144 opt., Lino, 
Mono, Ludiow, Foundry, photo lettering, etc 
wre | HORNED SO; PE OED ee. 
booklet 150 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13 « AL 5.17708 


Write Dept.W 
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SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S — ONLY ACTIVITY 
Mention "und depenaabie service, y Aes] y ~4 TS 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, N.Y. 











current or out-of-print 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Plains, WN. Y. 


HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


The Bibliography of Engineering Abstracting 
ates has just been published by SLA (see page 


38). 

Helpful colored 
are available from 
2 and 3). 

Bro-Dart announces a new catal 
furniture and equipment (see page 1/3). 

SLA ont No. | is now available (see 
page 39). 

A new art calatog is available from Oestreicher's. 
Also a free art loan exhibit (see page 95). 

ALA has published the latest information on 
Planning a Library Building (see page |4). 

A new Stenderd Juvenile Catalog is available 
from Huntting's (see page 28). 


foo to promote your library 
ddon Wood Ivins (see pages 


of library 











Books not obtainable from 
pussenere may be available 

mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


& NOBLE, Inc. 


106 Fifth Ave. New York 3, WN. Y. 

















w ly man 

OUT-OF-PRINT eut-ot-priet tithes ian 
BOOKS || 2c: 
o several hundred 

STECHERT - other: through our em. 
mB. werte' ror ae poe search services, 


here and abroad. We 


31 East erenth 
charge for searching. 


Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


school, college ae public libraries 
a specialized service on 


MAGAZING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 


|__ 8 | Tremont Street Boston 6, Mass. 





ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. Two 
professional positions. 
Head Reference—Grade II! 
experience in government documents and 
service to business desired. $4565 to $5285. 
Bookmobile Librarian—Grade |! 5 year 
degree. Personality rates higher experience. 
New Gerstanslager unit, air conditioned ready 
October Ist. $3414. to $3774. 


Write Box D, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 


5 year degree, 











CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Attractive 
L.I, community 40 miles from N.Y.C, Ac- 
credited library school graduate. Salary 
$4000 with regular yearly increments plus 
other benefits. 40 hour week. New chil- 
dren’s room in process. Position open Octo- 
ber Ist. Give education and experience in 
first letter. Apply Robert Gildersleeve, Di- 
rector, Northport Public Library, Northport, 
New York. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press ..... 6&7 
American Library Association 14 
American Society of ainsi en 36 
Arcadia House ..... 30 
Association Films, Inc. 26 
Avalon Books ....... 27 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. . 96 
Bay State Periodical Service % 
Beckley-Cardy Com a ” 17 
Bennett, Chas. A. 16 
Bro-Dart Industries .... 10, 11, & 13 
Bruce Publishi Company ‘ a 
Bullard, H. O. Inc. cat eeas 95 
Christopher Publishing House . 27 
Citadel Press ........ 29 
Comet Press Books 25 
Compton, F. E. & Company 40 
Demco Library Supplies .. Back Cover 
Falcon's Wing Press .. 15 
Gaylord Bros. .......... 21 
Holliston Mills, Inc. rr 31 
Huntting, H. R. Company 28 
Ivins, Haddon Wood ... 243 
Longmans, Green & Co. 95 
McClurg, A. C. & Compeny 19 
Magafile Company ...... 30 
Merador Corporation ... 38 
Merriam, G. & C., Co. 28 
Mitten's Display Letters . 91 
Muhlenberg Press ..... 33 
National Audio-Visual Association 87 
Oecstreicher's .......... 95 
Pageant Press, Inc. . 35 
Phiebig, Albert J. % 
Pitman Publishing Corporation 12 
Prentice-Hall, inc. ...... 445 
Sargent, Porter ......... 32 
Seven Bookhunters . % 
Special Libraries Association . 38 & 39 
Spencer Press .......... 9 
Standard & Poor's Corporation 19 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. ....... % 
Teen Age Readers Guild 37 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc. I 
Vital Speeches .......... %6 
Winston, John C. Co. . 21 
Yale University Press 23 
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NEW! 
AMERICAN 
NICKNAMES 


Completely Revised 2nd Edition 


This new second edition of American Nicknames has been 
completely revised.’ Much of the material in the popular 1937 
edition has been consolidated and many new nicknames added. 

Among the new names are those of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the late General Joseph Stilwell and Grandma 
Moses. The many other listings of celebrities, places, and events 
which are important in American history provide a unique view 
of how America has grown and how it has been shaped by its 
colorful personalities. 

For each nickname the author gives an authoritative defini- 
tion, describing its origin and social or historical context. Main 
sources follow and cross referenc.s are provided as needed. 


“A triumph in research” 


Reviews of American Nicknames have been most favorable. 
“The book,” said the Houston Chronicle, “is a triumph in re- 
search.” The New Orleant Times-Picayune-States said: “Bvery 
well-known Ameérican with a nickname is here, from Little Sare 
Shot to Cincinnatus of the West (i.e, Annie Oakley and George 
Washington). Nicknames of localities, colleges, companies, etc. 
are included. Unequalled for reference. . .” 


Edited by George Earlie Shankle 
Cloth Bound 524 pp 1955 $7.30 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


fe The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave... N.Y. 52 
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Crystaljac 


=1ele]. amy -Ved 4 eam ete)’ s t-te 





A PROTECTIVE COVER 
FOR ALL SIZE BOOK 
JACKETS: 


Sizes 6" to 94" aveilable at once 
(“%e" site grodvations) 


Sizes 9%" to 16" available soon 
(Y%" size graduations) 





%~ MADE OF 
MYLAR?” 


Du Pont's registered 
trademork for its poly- 
ester film—a matericl 















that’s extra transpor- 
ent, omazingly tough. 






| The result of over 1% years of | | | if 
| ACTUAL LIBRARY TESTING! | \ |!’ 


I Here's an astonishingly simple book jacket cover that 

costs so little you can afford to use it unsparingly! Cover | 

all your book jackets, keep them new and bright looking! } 

They're on ina jiffy—to give months and monthsofsturdy , | 

protection. Write today! Be one of the first to.use these | 1 {\ 
| 





extra economy covers ~~remember the name “‘Crystaljac”’ 
—the book jacket covers that save you fime AND money! | 








LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


‘Madison 1, Wisconsin New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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READERS’ 
CHOICE 


of 
CURRENT BOOKS 





From Somebody called Booie 
by Lillian Gardner (Watts) 











LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of eech book based on reports 
of circulation statistics from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pi sgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1, 


FICTION 
Ce eS a Serr eens) GF Gee > 163 
Rs mee RUUIOOION 5's 5 6:04 a 0 BAe oa wo Rie Phe teh ced Sus ccesces 134 
TE RT a a 108 
ED ook aul 6 pes bad xdbe BER OMes bbe ec o's. 91 
ORD SONNE io dod che bbs eapiscdibes cdceoccecss 47 
Ss DUM TENUED .. 6 6.0 0 cap be hed MPO PRA Ga Ade ied BAS Gece os ccces 46 
Deencees,: Dae Teens foe Gergen. 6 65 iin ak vc.ca occ eaoce cdedcceses 45 
Basso. View from: Pompey's Head ..........cccececccccencccccses 43 
MARQUAND. Sincerely, Willis Wayde ..........000 cece cee ccenes 41 
ND RY POO Tf er eee Oia 33 
nS  . . yoda 6s ee abhs SOEs he his HMR Eee ch neces 23 
NONFICTION 
Bepmoenen. Gilt from the Gen oc tivities sn cicvccavecccce..s.0e. 162 
Pisecn. Why Johnny Can't Read ....,.5... cc ccsccscccecccsceees 92 
as: Oh BGG Cale Pe ae 6a ce iiec bins caabe dees ss coca 92 
SCHINDLER. How to Live 365 Days a Year .........0cc0s00ceceees 86 
PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking ...................0000:: 73 
MACDONALD. Onions in The Stew ............cscccccevecsveess 54 
PUM MMOs s nue Bale ks ic donvOP ede Fbracac cess 46 
: POON... oy vs Mis Phau PO Ab adiaES 6 coe betes. 35 
Aupricn, Gertrude Lawrence as Mis. A. ...... 6 ccc ccc ccc veecees 31 
Pree CUONet WOCMDD 5, duties vnunet no de edad dsc cowovcces 28 
Ce eee | 26 
Pocavonn. Sunshine and Shadow ..........0s-cccvecccsececcerets 26 

















READERS’ CHOICE 


OF CURRENT BOOKS 





July and August. 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of the books which, on the 
basis of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers, 
It is not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


BRIDGEMAN, WILLIAM BARTON AND HAz- 
ARD, JACQUELINE 
Lonely Sky, illus. with photographs. Holt 
1955 316p illus $3.95 
An account of Bridgeman’s experiences as 
a test pilot for the experimental Douglas super- 
sonic airplane “Skyrocket” as well as a record 
of his days in the U.S. Navy and his World 
War II service in the Pacific area 


HAcHIYA, MICHIHIKO 
Hiroshima Diary; the journal of a Japa- 
nese physician, August 6—September 
30, 1945; tr, and ed. by Warner Wells. 
Univ. of N.C. Press 1955 238p map 
$3.50 
Eyewitness account of the atomic bombing 
of Hiroshima, Japan in World War II and the 
ensuing seven weeks by the Director of the 
Hiroshima Communications Hospital. Wounded 
and with his hospital gutted by fire, Dr Hachiya 
faced the task of keeping his hospital running 
and of trying to discover the radioactive effects 
of the atomic bomb 


HIGGINS, MARGUERITE 
News Is a Singular Thing. Doubleday 

1955 256p $3.50 
This is the Pulitzer prize-winning corre- 
spondent’s own account of career in crises. 
In it Maggie Higgins tells what it means to be 
in the front lines of history-in-the-making, to 
live in a world where your future is a deadline 

and your home is a dateline 


Moopy, JOSEPH PALMER AND EMBDEN, 
WILLEM DE GROOT VAN 
Arctic Doctor; illus. with photographs. 
Dodd 1955 274p illus map $3.75 
Dr Moody, Medical Health Officer for the 
Canadian East Arctic had some 2000 patients, 
mostly Eskimos, ranging over about 600,000 
mites of wilderness. In addition to his work 
which involved the duties of magistrate and 


diplomat as well as those of a medical officer 
he was an active explorer, Routine calls were 
made by plane, dog-sled and kayak 


PASLEY, VIRGINIA (SCHMITZ) 

21 Stayed... With a prefatory note by 
Carl Sandburg. Farrar, Straus 1955 
248p illus $3.50 

“The of the American GI's who 
chose Communist China—who they were and 
why they stayed.” Subtitle 

“These are the American prisoners of war 
in Korea who chose to remain with the Com- 
munists rather than return to their country.” 

Library journal 


PLAGEMANN, BENTZ 

This Is Goggle; or, The education of a 
father. McGraw 1955 243p illus $3.50 
“A book of growing pains for a father and 
his son. Goggle is its scuffed-up, slightly bat- 
tered juvenile hero and the story, from the 
father’s point of view, is how Goggle with many 
mishaps along the way manages to survive ado- 

lescence unscathed.” McClurg. Book news 


TENZING, NORGAY AND ULLMAN, JAMES 
RAMSEY 
Tiger of the Snows; the autobiography of 
Tenzing of Everest. Putnam 1955 294p 
illus maps $4.50 
“The Sherpa veteran of many mountain 
expeditions gives a straightforward account of 
his life, climaxed by his part in the successful 
ascent of Everest in 1953. A personal story, it 
traces Tenzing’s lifelong interest in Everest and 
in mountain climbing and describes the back- 
ground of his le and the effects of recent 
expeditions on their way of life.” Bki. 


VALLENTIN, ANTONINA 
El Greco; tr. from the French by Andrew 
Révai and Robin Chancellor. Double- 
day 1955 ,cl954, 316 illus $7.50 
“A biography of the sixteenth-century 


painter, born on the island of Crete, who lived 
in Spain most of his life—like a proud and re- 


SEE FON IIR ee Pt 
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VALLENTIN, ANTONINA—Continued love with be bautifed Raghich itl the fnacte of 

snrved grapdeo—and made Toledo immortal. A Captain Wynter. The aovel leads up to the dra- 

" : matic climax of the D- hen Brad 

SS ee tnd Wyte both take pr nS attack.” 
CTI STEPHENS, EVE 

FI ON Far Flies the Eagle ,by, Evelyn Anthony 

ASHTON, WINIFRED epseud,. Crowell 1955 270p $3.50 

The Flower Girls ;by, Clemence Dane Fictional biography of Alexander |, Em- 

» Norton 1955 ,c1954, 629p peror of Russia which deals largely with his 

$4.95 muggle with Napoleon I, Emperor of the 

Story of the first family of the Bn ger a the pose 

~4-y Es fay ee poncdnaied is bp seek on btceer lo 1817. 

to , ——— Coy Meciiats lave Ged tear of hic slows 
BONNET, THEODORE WiLson, SLOAN 


Dutch. Doubleday 1955 416p $3.95 Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. Simon & 


“The far of \ 
aii Te Gee tee asc fan Punaieie Set in Connecticut and New York, this is 
Publishers’ the of & prosperous Giuies commuter 
whose is threat . 
HOUSTON, MARGARET BELL sponsibility be ncurred alee tip caries in 


tio of her unbalanced care Zot While the AROUND THE WORLD 


are ICHA 

ee ce agree = «Co I Eee cetin Both Pacibc; the 

the tragedy that artested Zot’ aging pum — 
at the point where her stopped.” Bki. voyage of the “Endeavour” 1768-1771. 
‘Appeared serially in McCall's with title: Houghton 1955 (1954, 269p illus 

The room maps $3.50 
LAING, ALEXANDER KINNAN Maps on lining-papers 

Jonathan Eagle. Duell; Little 1955 523p 44, Eisst published in England, 1954 under 
maps $4.95 “Drawing heavily on Cook's journals, 
of Republic from 1786- Gwyther follows the ‘Endeavor’ around the 


Be atoms vesens ee eee enone nae Ge maoet of the 
. 5 hero 4 t t 
tyranny. Jonathan Eagle. : pony, ample details, oe vee stake ou 


the elements from 


realize the American ideal of freedom for the Cook's own suicidal courage to new standards 
a A his many ete eae at sea of hygiene.” Kirkus 
finally at home t remains 
true to that ideal gg ig ap [any > apanabte 
Scumirt, GLADYS f Ideas; from reaction to revolution 
mee Image. Dial Press 1955 308p pag gem France, Holt 1955 
3.50 maps 
“ Reiber, a musician, making “The of 18th century F d tho 
with » record business, has sought helped create the explosive atopic of 
petent living with » record business, has sought the French Revolution, ‘The author sketches the 
eron ie had loved and thought loved hiss Sree ee Se Cue whe challenged the Old 
in return, But she married Harold Beales Regime and created a climate of democratic 
of her social and bore him ® ideas—Pierre en Toone, Mon- 
chile oth - tesquieu, Voltaire, u, Diderot, and Beau- 
child, the one thing she shed from a mar. marchais.” 
~~ she came to _ Then John pod ee Hunting 
a rev ip ater ——— ; Nasser, GAMAL ABDEL 
riage.” me - _ permis, a the lyre ng of the 
SHAPIRO, LION i Abdui Nasser; 
ow introduction Dorothy Thompson. 
Sixth June. Doubleday 1955 351p Public Affairs 1955 119p $2 


of 
$3.95 “Very briefly, the author sets down his 
“cassopao s wencrs'ay ee _ Setaieas etani A 
ioe, Athoagh he is woartied, Bred. in ° Library journal ee ee 
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— Wi.uiAM LAWRENCE 
of Scandinavia; Norway, Swe- 
rk, and Finland i in our time. 
vite 1955 437p map $5 
“Describes the economic and social pat- 
terns of life in Scandinavia (and Finland) with 
explanatory glimpses of Scandinavian history 
and ae personal anecdotes.” Retail 
er 


ASPECTS OF AMERICA 


ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS 
Grandfather Stories. Random House 1955 


312p $3.50 
A collection of tales which the author first 
pea in childhood from his grandfathers. These 
ing the towns and hamlets of 
the old Canal, range broadly from lusty 
tales of the" ‘canawiers” themselves to the gra- 
cious, leisured living of Rochester's Third Ward 


BROOMFIELD, LouIs 
From My Experience; the pleasures and 
miseries of life on a farm. Harper 1955 

355p illus $4 
author carries forward his narration 
of farm life from Malabar Farm in Ohio to 
Malabar-do-Brasil, the Brazilian farm he under- 
took to reclaim fifteen years ago. In addition to 
a discussion of his experiments with new farm- 
ing methods in Brazil he comments on problems 

currently facing American farmers 


McKee, ErmMore MCNEILL 
The People Act ; stories of how Americans 
are coming together to deal with their 
community problems ; foreword by Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower. Harper 1955 269p 
$3.50 
Contains 11 stories po ge presented on 
the radio program: The 
“All the way from the Sciiie -built 
12-bed sg yy now ministering to Bat Cave, 
Kentucky, to the Jackson Street Community 
Council helping break down racial barriers in 
— = power-laden’ ideas are — to be 
these: unteering, ci longing, 
and interdepdendence.’ JTisey fearnal 
MILLER, MAx 
Speak to the Earth; illus. by J. W. Me- 
Dermott. Appleton 1955 310p illus 
$3.75 
“The history of eum and a descrip- 
tion of the various ican oil fields, their 


maintenance, the uses of petroleum, its place in 
legend, etc.” Retail bookseller 


SHAPmRO, NAT AND HENTOFF, NAT, EDS. 
. . Hear Me Talking’ to Ya. Rinchart 
1955 432p $4 
A" ion of the journey of jazz from 
New Orleans’ Storyville to the San Francisco 
school. By interview and article or book, a 
roster of contributors talk out—about jazz, their 
fellow jazzmen and the progress tof jazz.” 


Lat meme JOHN PHILIP 
Future of American Prosperity ,by, Philip 
Wernette, Macmillan 1955 262p illus 
$4.50 


“The central idea of this book is that 
gloom is completely unwarranted, confidence in 


the future ity A the United States being 
thoroughly }j ing in support 
of this proposition is b - Revr leads to the 


conclusion that rising Sn © uae A without de- 
pressions can be © countries 


will also experience er economic progress in 
the decades ahead,” ‘ace 


DEMOCRACY VS. 
COMMUNISM 
KEMPTON, MURRAY 


Part of Our Time; some ruins and monu- 
ments of the thirties. Simon & Schuster 


1955 334p $4 
“A series of its of men and women 
who were active the 1930's in the United 


States, each designed to offer one key to the 
publen of what ‘the Red decade’ was al! about. 

e individuals include such le as Alger 
Hiss, Whitaker Chambers, etc. All were radi- 
cals, most of them at one time Communists.” 
McClurg. Book news 


KetcuuM, RicHarp M., ed. 

What Is Communism? Introduction by 
Grayson Kirk; ed. by Richard M. Ket- 
chum ; art director, Will Anderson ; pic- 
ture ed. Ruth Traurig. Dutton 1955 

191p illus maps $2.95 

Companion volume to: What is democ- 
racy? 

A detailed record of communism in the 
United States and thi the world. Text 
and captions are carefully tied in with the many 
photographs and drawings. Includes questions 
and answers, a glossary and a bibliography 


Ketcuum, RICHARD M. ed, 
What Is Democracy? 
Grayson Kirk; ed. by Richard M. Ket- 
chum ; art director, Will Anderson ; pic- 
ture ed. Ruth Traurig. Dutton 1955 
191p illus $2.95 
Companion volume to: What is commu- 
nism ¢ 
This survey, consisting of text tied in with 
many photographs and drawings, stresses the 
aims and accomplishments of democracy in for- 
warding the interests of the individual and pre- 
serving his dignity 


Introduction by 


LITERARY SHELF 


HorrMaNn, CALVIN 
Murder of the Man Who Was ‘Shake- 
speare.” Messner 1955. 232p $3.95 


Christopher Marlowe was murdered in s 
tavern brawl in’ 1953. After a quiet inqtiest the 
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HOFFMAN, CALVIN—Continued 


The Twenties: American writing in the 
decade, Viking 1955 466p $6 

A “study of American life and letters dur- 

ing a controversial decade. The author examines 
the cultural influences of those years 
and realizes some important well-documented 


, chronology, biogra- 
phical notes and are included.” Huntting 


it 


mae f ALEXANDER, ed. 

G Deception; the world’s most spec- 
tacular and successful hoaxes, impos- 
tures, ruses and frauds; collected and 
ed. by Alexander Klein. Lippincott 
1955 382p $3.95 


| 
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BLOND, GEORGES 
Great Scory of Whales; tr. from the 


French by James Cleugh; photographs 
by red Mover Hanover Siar 1955 


7 $3.95 
French edition ished 1953 
_ “The habits and of different 
kinds of whales and the story of the whaling 
i The dangerous business 
of under sail is seen through the eyes of 
a of 1849, while the mecha- 
of today is described in the story 
gunner.” Huntting 


| 


DE 
Naturalist, by Pierre de Latil; 
Edward Fitz- 


— illus. with ogtaphs and line 
wings. 1955 1954, 


$3.50 
French edition published 1951. 
transiation first published in Lon- 


is observations of 
una, and in par- 
a representative 
topics discussed 
hunting habits 
octopus and 
the blennies 
of the torpedo 
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and Other Wonders; still 
more adventures of a romantic natural- 
ist; with illus, by Olga Ley. Viking 
1955 293p illus maps $3.95 
_ “Tales of animals and plants that are either 
extinct, fossilized, or isolated and ayer ad un- 
known survivors. Experiments wi d 
pm hint at — discov were in Teskesion 
pigmies sno = *] 
provide: material for ~gre yond a a ‘tala 
a ao ae fee... Is ¢ 
included.” ‘ Tf marveis are 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS 
CHuBB, MARY ALFORD 
Nefertiti Lived Here; with illus. by Ralph 
Lavers. Crowell 1955 ,c1954, 195p 


illus map $3,50 
- Mary Chubb knew h 
Sout , she talked a rer 


a 
one of Nefertiti’s daughters.” 


IZZARD, RALPH 
Abominable Snowman. Doubleday 1955 
2 illus 
hunt 
istence of the 
snowman’ by 


3t 


evidence of the actual ex- 
known as ‘the abominable 
climbers in the Hima- 


B 
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IzzaRD, RALPH—Continued 


layan, was launched by the ‘Daily Mail’ expedi- 
tion, in 1954, after Izzard’s trip to Everest . . . 
the sifting of fact from su tion, the trailing 
of known areas where t (Yetis) had been 

seen, all builds up to conclusive evidence of 
extend existence of what may be a hitherto un- 
known animal.” Kirkus 


Mazibre, FRANCIS 


Expedition Tumuc-Humac. Doubleday 
1955 249p illus map $4 

French edition published 1954 

“Author with his companions eee S a 
woman photographer made two attempts to 
reach Brazil from Guiana by crossing the Tumac- 
Humac massif. They learned to speak a practi- 
cal form of the native language, and because 
they had no guns were able to travel without 
tragic incident. They endured hunger and septic 
poisoning to spend eight weeks among the 
Oyana Indians.” Library journal 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BENTEL, PEARL BUCKLEN 


I'll Know My Love. Longmans 1955 
218p $3 
“A romance is set in Finland and the 
United { States during and post—World War II 
as it chronicles young Sirkka’s h to woman- 
hood, At 12 in 1939 Sirkka ws she wants 
to be an actress, but the war and the rough 
tossings given Finland by both Russia and Ger- 
many bring enforced deprivation to Sirkka and 
her family. . . . Through letters she also be- 
comes better ‘acquainted with the Cameron fam- 
ily in Ohio . . . and still another opportunity-— 
to study in America—materializes.” Kirkus 


Brown, BILL 


Uncharted Voyage. Coward-McCann 1955 
248p map $2.75 


“In a ship no longer than a pb eye sana pole, 
young Seth Cabbit, with two other amateur sail- 
ors, sails to a South Pacific island, facing storms 
and long months at sea to solve at last the 
strange mystery of his heritage.” McClurg. 
Book news 


FINNEY, GERTRUDE E. (BRIDGEMAN ) 


Plums Hang High. Longmans 1955 312p 
$3.50 


Hannah Maria and Jethro Howard, a 
young English couple, come to America to seek 
their fortune in the new land. Nothing has pre- 
paret eres wate Se ie auee We an 0 

idwestern farm in 1868 but her love and her 
proud spirit sustain her and help Jethro on his 
way up from tenant farmer to successful farm 
owner 


LLEWELLYN, RICHARD 


Flame of Hercules; the story of a fugitive 
galley slave. Doubleday 1955 254p 
map (Cavalcade bks) $2.50 


“Set in the town of Herculaneum in the 
days of the Roman Empire. ... Garvan is a 


prisoner ie the Romans, and has been a galley 
slave for three He and reaches 
Herculaneum. he ante, amsdhany daughter 
of a wealthy Roman, and through her influence 
finds a place in Roman society. The ¢ ot 


the story comes with the eruption of Vesuvius.” 
Huntting 


i 


Swirt, HELEN MILLER 


Adventure in Store. Longmans 1955 242p 
$3 


The story of how Joan Peters, 17, works 
in a department store for a year before making 
a definite decision as to college and a career. In 
her year at the store, Joan gains new insight 
into people and values as well as as many aspects 
of a store career 


TURNGREN, ANNETTE 


Steamboat's Coming; decorations by Allan 
Thomas. Longmans 1955 183p illus 


are the comings and of the steamboat 


‘Galena,’ piloted by 's by oun Stephea 
Hanks. But Will is only 14 and there are inter 


eee . Bengt —— life is with 
the land Will is offered precious post 
with Hanks.” Kirkus 


SUBTEEN 


GAG, FLAVIA 


Fourth Floor ie; story and pic 
tures by Flavia Holt 1955 174p 
illus $2.75 


New York City and small apartment life 
is the bac for “the pleasant exploits of 
ten year 0 ps dip da choy © ham- 
sters, her oboe Throu igh 
summer and “ay fall, er include raising 
the hamster f , re at the lake where bar- 
bara and her ay g° in for insects too, 
: mule Sale aa a near but not too 
disappointing miss in a oat contest. Family 
fun.” Kirkus 


GARDNER, LILLIAN 


Somebody Called Booie; pictures by Don 

Sibley. Watts, F. 1955 55p illus $2.50 
Eight-year-old Booie never thought his 

nickname was silly until the new famil ome 

wy —_ pe It took ‘s pertheen 

of ev including 

to resolve the a om oe i perv 

Booie’’ and find a satisfactory new nickname 


Gipson, Frep BEN JAMIN 


The Trail-Driving Rooster. Harper 1955 
79p illus $2.25 
A tall tale told in Penta vernacular 4 
a rooster who by his aoe: 
fate ates chicken) to become 
trail-driving cowboys and have many 6 he 
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Old Salem Desk; illus. by 
‘Arline K. Thomson. Ariel Bks. 1955 
~ (A Junior Literary Guild selection) 

243p illus $2.75 
Stevie's father and practical sisters scorn 
enthusiasm for drawing. But when their 
iously disappears, Stevie 

proves his 


and courage 
RYDBERG, IE 
The Silver Fleet; decorations by Allan 
Thomas. Longmans 1955 150p illus 
$2.50 
Southern California is the “locale for an- 


other occupational story—this time of Portu- 
fishermen of San Diego. The story 
adventures of eleven year old 


; illus. by Ursula 
Morrow 1955 159p illus 


dog Pete died of old age, Ellie 
i much that she adopted Brownie, 
dog. But as a homeless dog Brownie 
its which distu Ellie's 
i rs until Ellie herself 

ies tookal : 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Estes, ELEANOR 

A Little Oven; story and pictures by 
Eleanor Estes. Harcourt 1955 unp illus 
$2.25 

This picture book tells about a little Amer- 
ican girl and her friend, a little French girl, 
who did not always understand the American 
girl's English 

RAPAPORT, STELLA F. 

A Whittle Too Much; written and illus. 
by Stella F. Rapaport. Putnam 1955 
45p illus $2 

A “story of a French Canadian boy who 
becomes so absorbed in his whittling that he lets 
his cart run away with him. As Henri careens 
down the hill toward the sea his cries for help 
are mistaken for warnings of danger to the fish- 
ing fleet; when the trailing villagers arrive at 
the beach where the fishermen actually are in 
trouble, Henri is a hero.” Bk 


STERNE, EMMA (GELDERS) 
A Ball for Little Bear, by Emily Broun 
ppseud, ; an Ojibway legend; illus. by 
ick Mackay. Aladdin 1955 unp illus 
$2.25 
A “retelling of an Ojibway legend about a 
bear who takes the sun out of the sky, because 
he thinks it is a bali to play with, and hides it 
in his cave while he goes to sleep for the winter, 
leaving the world in darkness.” Publishers’ 
weekly 





ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


¥ list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H, , Wilson Co, 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE Ab- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Present State 
Physics. The Association 1954 $6.75 
Baron, HANs. Humanistic and Political 
Literature In Florence and Venice. Har- 
vard Univ. Press 1955 $4.75 
Bauon, A. C. AND McCLELLAND, G. W. 
eds, English Literature. Appleton 1954 
$6.75 
Baynes, N. H. Byzantine Studies and Other 
Essays. De Graff 1955 $7 
BERNANOS, GEORGES. Last Essays. Regnery 
_ 1955 $4.50 
Biackmur, R. P. Lion and The Honey- 
comb. Harcourt 1955 $5 
Bogarpus, E. S. Development Of Social 
Thought. 3d Ed. Longmans 1955 $5 
CLEANTH, ed. Tragic Themes In 
‘estern Literature. Yale Univ. Press 
1955 $2.75 


But er, G. P. ed. Best Sermons, 1955. Mc- 
Graw 1955 $4.50 

CHASE, GILBERT. America’s Music; From 
The Pilgrims To The Present. McGraw 
1955 $8.50 

Corerwpce, S. T. Coleridge On The Seven- 
teenth Century; Ed. By Roberta Florence 
Brinkley. Duke Univ. Press 1955 $12.50 

CURRENT TRENDS IN INFORMATION 
THEORY. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press 1953 
$4 (Current Trends In Psychology Ser. ) 

CURRENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND 
THE BEHAVIORAL ScleNCEs. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Press 1955 $4 (Current Trends 
In Psychology Ser.) 

Dosroevsku, F. M. Winter Notes On Sum- 
mer Impressions. Criterion Bks. 1955 
$2.75 

ECONOMICS AND PusBLic PoLicy By 
ARTHUR SMITHIES AND OTHERS. Brook- 
ings 1955 $2 





